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LITERARY HISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY? 


August Sauer’s rectorial address Literaturgeschichie und 
Volkskunde was delivered in 1907. In the same year Wilhelm 
Dilthey’s most mature and most profound work Das Wesen 
der Philosophie? appeared. In this work the philosopher enunci- 
ated the fundamental principle that the interest of the think- 
ing man in the historical world lies essentially in his desire 
to transcend individual and isolated phenomena and to arrive 
at the comprehensive, superindividual complexes of life. In- 
dependently of Dilthey, Sauer rendered the same thought 
fruitful for history and utilized it, in a characteristic manner, 
for the spiritual aspect of history, saying: ‘“The comparative 
consideration of many or all literatures leads to the discovery 
of certain regular, typical phenomena which appear again and 
again in the development of different literatures under identical 
or similar conditions.” Thus the philosopher and the historian, 
coming from different directions, meet. Both draw primarily 
from actual experiences and from direct contact with and 
observation of life. For the former philosophy is only an 
exalted and conscious form of life itself; for the latter history 
is the result of naturally endowed and developed character. 
Moreover, both reach their goal by a single purpose, namely 
that of making the problem as securely objective as possible, 
not in the sense of a naive rationalism, which imagines that it 


1In 1907 August Sauer, upon assuming the rectorate of the University of 
Prague, delivered an address entitled Literaturgeschichte und Volkskunde. This 
address by the dean of Germanic studies in southeastern Europe proved to be of 
far-reaching importance. It was the pronouncement of a great program—the 
enlistment of ethnology in the service of literary criticism—to the realization of 
which Sauer devoted the best efforts of the last twenty years of his life. With 
Sauer’s death in September, 1926, the continuation of this task has devolved 
upon his students, particularly Josef Nadler of Kénigsberg. The following 
paper by Georg Stefansky, another student of Sauer, written originally as an 
epilog to the second edition of Sauer’s address (Stuttgart, 1925), was read in 
absentia in the Germanic Group IV, “German Literature from a Social Point of 
View,” at the Louisville meeting of the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica in December, 1927. The English translation is by Edwin H. Zeydel. (Trans- 
lator’s Note). 

2 Wilhelm Dilthey, Das Wesen der Philosophie: Kultur der Gegenwart. 
Part I, Section VI, p. 1 ff. 
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is describing and imitating the historical facts externally, 
but Dilthey in the spirit of his neo-Kantian philosophy and 
Sauer on the basis of a revised positivism derived from the 
natural sciences. But at the same time this shows the essential 
difference between the two and the dissimilarity of the his- 
torical hypotheses which guided them. Sauer stands in the 
midst of the movement which arose at the end of the nine- 
teenth century in opposition to German idealism. Dilthey is 
one of the first to revert once more to Hegel and Kant. Hence 
Sauer adheres to the natural sciences as ancillary tools of 
history. Dilthey rejects the motivation of the spiritual world 
through natural science and strives for a new basic science of 
history which will be independent of experimentation. 

These evolutionary conditions upon which Sauer’s epistemol- 
ogy is based are also characteristic of its objectiveness and 
significance. Because his conception of history is borne by a 
living spirit, it is primarily a national history and represents 
a truly national problem and achievement. Its purpose is to 
determine more clearly than before the “relation of German 
literature and German nationality as such.” But that is pos- 
sible only when the character of the German nation is scien- 
tifically determined in the sum total of its ramified races, 
localities, provinces and states, that is, when literary history 
arises, as a science of mind (Geisteswissenschaft), on the founda- 
tions of anthropology, physiology, psychology, ethnology, 
sociology and family history. This program confronts the his- 
torian with tremendous problems, for it presupposes questions 
which are very difficult and have been solved only in part. And 
yet—in confidently enunciating his daring program twenty 
years ago, Sauer was at the same time animated by the hope 
for a truly national rejuvenation and liberation of the German 
people. For history is national in its character when it is calm, 
clear and stern self-examination. 

The principles of Sauer’s rectorial address were developed 
a few years later by his pupil Josef Nadler in the work Litera- 
turgeschichte der deutschen Stimme und Landschaften2 Ina 


3 Josef Nadler, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stimme und Landschaften, 
3 vols. ist ed. Regensburg, 1912-1918.—2nd ed.: vol. 1, Die altdeutschen 
Stimme (Regensburg, 1923); vol. 2, Sachsen und das Neusiedelland (1923); 
vol. 3, Der deutsche Geist (1924); the fourth and last volume is about to appear. 
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uniform manner this book, after dealing with the problematic 
preliminaries and solving many of them, fulfils Sauer’s de- 
mands. Or rather, the work penetrates the problems where 
it detects them, and in this manner gives new meaning to Sauer’s 
doctrines. The (non-metaphysical) tendency of historical 
events to attain an immanent final goal, the “unbroken chain 
of spiritual causes and effects, which are intertwined and 
serve to develop each other’* are accepted by Nadler too, 
who thus agrees with the original idea of Sauer. But by ad- 
mitting only the great contours and not the individual lines 
in the unbroken spiritual sequence, Nadler goes farther than 
Sauer—at first only theoretically. If the rectorial address of 
Sauer would have nationality studied in order to recognize 
more clearly through it the creative individuality, Nadler on 
the other hand obliterates the individual as an impelling 
historical factor and tries to penetrate deeper—into the ante- 
cedents of the individual, as it were; into the soil of his life; 
into the locale with which he is innately connected. From 
this there follows the position of Nadler in its essence, and 
from the problem of individuation there arises the principle 
of his history of literature, as well as the value of his new 
findings. The individual is given a place in the great national 
historical movements merely as a link, but as a link which is 
appraised in accordance with its importance. And literature 
is conceived as the mirror in which the general ethnological 
events can be visibly comprehended and wherein the general 
is explained by the particular, not as formerly the particular 
by the general. In this spirit Nadler conceives also the German 
Classical Period and the German Romantic Period as two 
phenomena involving problems of history and colonizatioi, 
which may be described by their spiritual expression but can 
not be explained by it alone. 

This introduces a new problem, to which Sauer had already 
referred in another connection. Literary investigation on the 
basis of locale and race is not a substitute for the history of 
thought, but rather its underpinning, its historically achieved 
fortification. To quote Sauer’s own words: “The history of 
ideas, of various views of life .... the history of subjects and 


* Josef Nadler, Die Berliner Romantik 1800-1814. Ein Beitrag sur gemein- 
vilkischen Frage: Renaissance, Romantik, Restauration. Berlin, 1921, p. 15. 
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motives, of style, of forms and of types is not supplanted there- 
by, but supported and explained. Reasons are found everywhere 
to show why certain tendencies appeal to certain persons; how 
the spiritual endowments of a racial community are shaped, 
so as to make them the carriers of certain thoughts and forms; 
how in larger circles a region, a locality, a province or a city 
is slowly and at first imperceptibly prepared to become the 
recipient of a new cultural development which it inherits, 
assumes, unfolds or transforms and passes along to other 
awakening and aspiring regions.”® This thought of Sauer I 
myself, one of his youngest pupils, have embodied in my 
writings and have for the present endeavored to demonstrate 
in its relation to German literature and philosophy of the 
eighteenth century.® 

The principal questions involved can only be touched upon 
here in a general way. The individual is to be placed at the 
intersecting point of nature and history, and the historical 
personality is to be deduced from its vital center, at which 
constraint and freedom meet. The human mind is constrained 
by its relation to the body. The exact determination of this 
relationship leads back to experimental psychology. The re- 
cent experiments of the Russian physiologist J. P. Pavloff have 
shed new light upon the mechanics of the mind. In its ele- 
mentary activity the mind is absolutely dependent upon the 
basic traits of the body; in its ascending and unfolding into 
life it is transformed and heightened to a changing form, and 
in its manifestation it frees itself apparently of its corporeal 
ponderosity. So far as the sum total of history is concerned, 
it follows that in the spiritual development of each national 
entity, and particularily at the apex of that development, 
there is a strongly marked type of experience which is expressed 
in the inmost relations and in the elementary problems of 
spiritual life, and which comprises an aggregate of effective 
factors among which the category of locality prevails. This 
category of locality has accordingly a two-fold significance. In 


5 August Sauer, Die besonderen Aufgaben der Literaturgeschichtsforschung in 
Osterreich, in Osterreich, Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte, vol. I, p. 63 f. 

* Georg Stefansky, Das Wesen der deutschen Romantik. Kritische Studien 
zu ihrer Geschichte. Stuttgart, 1923. Also the same author’s Das hellenisch- 
deutsche Weltbild. Einleitung in die Lebensgeschichte Schellings. Bonn, 1925.- 
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its very development it contains and determines the kernel 
from which its spiritual fate and variform life are ultimately 
engendered. Theoretically it forms the ultimate tangible 
basis for explaining the spiritual currents—a means of drawing 
rational lines through the abundant fulness of history. In this 
way we must conceive the comprehensive example contributed 
to the problem by the literature and philosophy of the eigh- 
teenth century. In that period a new relation develops in the 
history of German thought between man on the one hand and 
the world and reality on the other. This new spiritual stamp 
of life first manifests itself, within various generations, in 
personalities which belong to a naturally uniform cultural 
locality—the East German territory as it approaches its first 
spiritual maturition. It goes without saying that in the further 
development of history a new line deflects from the original 
motives, and that other personalities, no longer connected with 
the locality of origin, make their appearance. For all things 
spiritual engender an atmosphere which spreads and begets 
new seeds. German Romanticism and the German idealistic 
movement, as literary and historical phenomena, are not in- 
separable from the East German colonized territory. Their 


germ and the spiritual structure which acquired life and form 
through them are fructified by blood and soil like all nature. 
For it is an axiom that life can never transcend nature.’ 


GEORG STEFANSKY 
University of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia 


7 For a brief criticism, in English, of the theories expounded in this paper 
see E. H. Zeydel, Recent Methods of Research in the History of Literature, in 
Monatshefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Pddagogik, Jahrbuch 1925, Milwaukee, 
1926, pp. 29-38. See also the same writer’s reviews of Dr. Stefansky’s two books 
mentioned above (note 5) in Modern Language Notes, XL (1925), pp. 43-46, 
and in The Germanic Review, II (1927), pp. 264-265. (Translator’s note). 





MILTON AND RASHI 


I have previously called attention to Buxtorf’s Biblia 
Hebraica Rabbinorum (Basle, 1618-20) as a probable source 
of Milton’s knowledge of rabbinical lore. I am now able to 
offer evidence of Milton’s actual employment of the rabbinical 
commentary found therein. 

I purpose herein to discuss the commentary of Rashi, as 
it appears in Buxtorf, on the opening chapters of Genesis.’ 
The material contained in these chapters is, of course, the ac- 
count of Creation and the Fall of Man. The present paper will 
deal with the influence that the embellishments of Scripture 
found in that commentary may have had upon Milton’s poeti- 
cal treatment of the same Biblical material in Paradise Lost. 

A notable instance in which Rashi quite obviously supplied 
Milton with an idea of magnitude is found in the poet’s ac- 
count of why, how, and under what circumstances Adam came 
to be supplied with a wife. 

The Biblical account of the reason for Eve’s creation 
(Genesis 2:18-20) clearly implies that God observed that Adam 


1 Fletcher, H. F., Milton’s Semitic Studies, Chicago, 1926, p. 74 ff. 

2 of. art. “Rashi” in Jewish Enc.; Zunz, “Salomon b. Isaac, Gennant Ras- 
chi” in Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1823, pp. 277-84, and 
%w7 NII51N Warszawa, 1862; Winter and Wiinsche, Jiidische Literatur, 
Il. 276, 458, 462; Kronberg, Raschi als Exeget, Halle, 1882. Dessauer, 
Julius, Der Raschi-Kommentar zu den fiinf Biichern Moses, Budapest, 1887; 
Berliner, A., Raschi, der Kommentar des Salomo b. Isak iiber den Pentateuch, 
Frankfort a/M, 1905; Bamberger, Selig, Raschis Pantateuchkommentar, Ham- 
burg, 1922. 

I have carefully examined this commentary in the original as it appears in 
Buxtorf. For the opening chapters of Genesis, it amounts to 15 or 20 pages of 
closely printed Hebrew (rabbinical) script, which in translation would cover 
twice that number. The opening chapters of Genesis are of a rather tremendous 
nature, and Rashi’s comment on them is consequently diffuse, complex, and 
thoroughly medieval. Much of it is therefore quite irrelevant to anything 
found in Paradise Lost. It appears inadvisable to print the entire commentary 
on the relevant Biblical material, even though the Buxtorf text possesses certain 
distinct peculiarities. But there exists an excellent critical text of the original 
(Berliner) and an entirely adequate, though not too literal German translation 
(Bamberger) of the whole of Rashi on the Pentateuch. Consequently I shall 
present, with my own translations, only those portions which have some bearing 
upon the ideas or imagery of Paradise Lost. 
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alone of all the forms of life on the earth was without a mate: 
“and the Lord God said, ‘It is not good that man should be 
alone; I will make him an help mate for him.’ ” That is, in 
Genesis Adam’s need for companionship is realized by Deity. 
But Milton does not follow this. He places the realization of 
Adam’s loneliness, not in the mind of God, but in the mind of 
Adam. Elaborately the poet builds up the account of how 
Adam, by naming the animals, first became aware of his lack 
of human companionship. He then reflects on the matter, and 
his condition becomes for him a highly significant psychological 
fact. Desire for companionship is next awakened in him 
through further reflection, and he then hesitatingly asks Deity 
to afford him relief. 

Milton has apparently adorned the Biblical passage with 
great splendor and further embellished it by making Adam 
rather than God rationalize the situation. This is indicated 
in the following extracts from the whole passage: 
“‘each bird and beast behold 


After their kinds; I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, ... .”” 















As thus he spake, each bird and beast behold 
Approaching two and two; .... 






I named them as they passed, and understood 
Their nature;.... 

.... Butin these 

I found not what, methought, I wanted still, 
And to the Heavenly Vision thus presumed: 
(Adam addresses God) 
I see not who partakes.” 
(They converse) 

(Adam says) “they rejoice 

Each with their kind, lion with lioness; 

So fitly them in pairs thou hast combined :” 


















(They further converse) 
He ended, or I heard no more; for now 







TTT sunk down, and sought repair 
Of sleep, which instantly fell on me, 
.... and closed mine eyes. 








—VIII: 342-459. 
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But, as a matter of fact, the basis for the whole procedure 
is supplied by Rashi, especially for the discontent and longing 
aroused in Adam by being obliged to name the animals. As they 
came to him, male and female, in pairs, there was induced in 
him a mental awareness of his own need for a mate. Rashi’s 
comment is as follows: 

Comment on Genesis 2:20—D°N58 ’7 5D") "IY R¥D RD DTW 


OK NIPI Wt p11 1 95 199S PRIDA PRDAWD "AD TIN 
[SB TMD DF FD PR 15 2 JD Ww 05995 


“but for man there was not found a help meet, .... and God caused a deep 
sleep to fall.”” When God brought the animals to Adam to be named, he brought 
them before him in pairs, a male and a female. And Adam said, ‘For all of 
them there is a help meet; but for me there is no help meet!’’ And immediately 
God caused a deep sleep to fall. 


It is quite evident that Milton took this over whole. The man 
observed as he named the animals that they were in pairs, and 
he understood why—‘“‘and understood their natures.” 


But in these 
I found not what, methought, I wanted still,” 


He therefore appeals to God, voicing his longing and unrest 


which were induced in him by his observation of the animals. 
The single statement put into the mouth of Adam by Rashi 
has been augmented by Milton into a dialogue between Adam 
and God. But the effect is the same, and immediately as the 
conversation ceases, a deep sleep falls suddenly upon Adam.® 


* Connected with this is the manner in which Adam was brought to the 
Garden of Eden. Genesis (2:8) says “And the Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden; and there he put the man whom he had formed.” This sug- 
gests that Adam was created outside of the Garden and then placed therein. 
Milton followed this suggestion, explaining how Adam was brought to the Gar- 
den in the following manner: 


“One came, methought, of shape divine, 
And said, ‘Thy mansion wants thee, Adam; rise, 
First man, of men innumerable ordained 
First father! called by thee, I come thy guide 
To the garden of bliss, thy seat prepared.’ 

So saying, by the hand he took me, raised, 
And over fields and waters, as in air 

Smooth sliding without step, last led me up 
A woody mountain, whose high top was plain, 
A circuit wide, enclosed, with goodliest trees 
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This is most striking, for Scripture itself supplies none of the 
embellishments which provide the basis for Adam’s naive ac- 
count of his psychological motivation for the entire series of 
events connected with the creation of Eve. 

Equally noteworthy with Rashi’s provision of the reason 
for Adam’s dissatisfaction with his solitary lot is the manner 
in which his commentary supplies the immediate cause for 
Satan’s seduction of the human pair. After Satan had effected 
entrance to the Garden, his first observation of the human 
pair so wrought upon his better nature that he regretted his 
mission and was almost ready to forego the accomplishment of 
their ruin. Although he came to Eden for the express purpose 
of effecting some sort of ruinous alliance with newly created 
mankind, as he watches Adam and Eve in the early part of 
Book IV, his heart misgives him concerning them: 


whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and could love, 
—IV: 362-63. 


So greatly do they attract him that he regrets his mission, and 
is able to hold to his original design only by remembering that 


he will thereby be revenging himself through mankind on God. 
After having exhibited wonder, admiration, and pity for the 
human pair, he concludes the speech which begins “O Hell! 
what do mine eyes with grief behold?” with the words 


“And, should I at your harmless innocence 
Melt, as I do, yet public reason just— 
Honour and empire with revenge enlarged 
By conquering this new World—compels me now 
To do what else, though damned, I should abhor.” 
—IV: 388-392. 





Planted, with walks and bowers, that what I saw 
Of earth before scarce pleasant seemed.” 
—VIII: 295-306. 


The basis for this is chiefly Biblical, the verse quoted above and the 15th of the 
same chapter furnishing most of this account. But the address to Adam by his 
guide with its trace of persuasion is suggested by Rashi who says: 
Comment on Genesis 2:15— 

2D35°5 IAN) O'R) ONIID NPS NP 
“and he took” —He took the man by means of fine words and persuaded him to 
enter [the garden.] 
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The possiblity that the innocence and loveliness of the 
couple might have so much further worked on his better nature 
as to have ruined his plans is, at this point, very great. But 
the problem of motivation is almost immediately solved, for 
Milton realized that at least some enmity must be aroused in 
Satan toward mankind. Satan continues to watch them and 
to eavesdrop. Their conversation incidentally supplied him 
with much valuable information; but it remained for their 
actions as they ceased speaking to provide Satan with all the 
bitterness toward them necessary to carry out his nefarious 
designs. For as they ceased, they embraced: 


He, (Adam) in delight 
Both of her beauty and submissive charms, 
Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles when he impregns the clouds 
That shed May flowers, and pressed her matron lip 
With kisses pure. Aside the Devil turned 
For envy; yet with jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance, and to himself thus plained: 
“Sight hateful, sight tormenting! thus these two, 
Imparadised in one another’s arms, 
The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss; while I to Hell am thrust,” 

—IV : 497-508. 


Now is provided throughout the remainer of Satan’s speech 
and of the poem, because of jealousy of their conjugal bliss, more 
than enough malice and envy toward the human pair to insure 
Satan’s lasting enmity. Having observed them “imparadised 
in one another’s arms” so envious is he of this bliss that fully 
purged of his regret that he must ruin them, he leaves them; 
and the outcome of his venture is never again in doubt. 

Milton has now succeeded in motivating Satan’s ruin of 
the human pair, not only on the basis of his desire to revenge 
himself on God by accomplishing the ruin of his latest crea- 
tures, but likewise by inciting Satan to jealousy of the pair 
themselves. The direct cause of this jealousy was the openly 
amorous dalliance in their perfect innocence of the man and 
woman. 

The suggestion for this motivation is directly from Rashi, 
who contributes the following: 
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Comment on Genesis 3: 1— Mn RDS AT PY AS “omy AVA WHIM 
TOS RS W735) TY MIND wNwRd) OIND ONS > WY FODd 15 
wrDwNs "POW OOM ONIN AR on Sy wNIN YP AY IRD 
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“the serpent was more subtil” —How does it happen that this verse is here where 
the reading should have continued with (3:21) “and God made for the man and 
for his wife coats of skin and clothed them?” In order to teach you in what man- 
ner the snake seized on them. The serpent saw that they were naked, going about in 
wedded bliss (WO WMS) before all eyes, and it was envious of them. 


The identity of the motivation of the serpent and of Satan, 
so far as their animosity toward the human pair is concerned, 
is most remarkable, and Rashi thus becomes not only a source 
for a large and important portion of Book IV; but likewise 
makes clearer much of the action that takes place therein. 

In the same connection, it may be noted that Rashi and 
Milton fully agree in their conceptions of Adam and Eve in 
the marriage relation before the Fall. Milton affirms the com- 
plete, but ideal and pure relation of man to woman in both 
its physical and its spiritual aspects (IV:741 /f.) affording to 
them in the garden perfect union. Thus Satan’s jealousy is 
of their innocent enjoyment of relationships denied to him. 


Rashi is as explicit as Milton on this point, taking special 
pains to point out how it was possible for the serpent to be 
jealous of them. Of their conjugal relationship, he says: 


Comment on Genesis 4:1— Syn Sw Poy OTP 13D "YT “RMN 
DIS 77ND ONY SMD TIAN 75) WY po TDs) ’onw "Np 
72°33 15 YR TwIw INKY yows 


“and the man knew”—Already, before the matters just mentioned (i.e. the 
Fall and Expulsion.) Before he had sinned and had been banished from the 
Garden of Eden, even then had conception and birth [begun.] Had it been writ- 
ten “arid then the man knew (ON yt" ),” it would be understood that 
[only] after being banished were children [possible] for him. 


Thus both writers are most effectively able to employ the same 
basis for Satan’s jealousy of the human pair, and explicitly to 
point out the conjugal relationships of Adam and Eve before 
the Fall. 

From Rashi also may well have come Eve’s chief reason 
for desiring Adam, after she has eaten of the Forbidden Fruit, 
to partake also of it. Almost immediately after eating the Fruit, 
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she came to the conclusion that she must force Adam to eat 
also of it in order that, if she died, he might not live forever 
and marry another woman. The Zohar and Josippon have been 
suggested as possible sources for this motivation;* but, while 
Rashi adds nothing to these suggestions, in him is provided 
for such motivation of Eve a source whose text can be definitely 
connected with Milton.’ Rashi is very brief on this point: 


* Saurat, Denis, Milton: Man and Thinker, N. Y., 1925, p. 284. Fletcher, 
op. cit. p. 132 ff. 

5 While still on the subject of Adam and Eve, there is one other point in 
connection with them which Rashi curiously emphasizes. 

According to Milton, Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden were vegetar- 
ians. The only food provided for them was the fruit of 


“the trees of God, 
Delectable both to behold and taste; 
And freely all their pleasant fruit for food 
Gave thee: all sorts are here that all the Earth yields, 


Variety without end;” 
—VII: 538-542. 


An inventory of Adam’s food before the Fall is provided in the account of the 
preparations to feed the visiting angel, Raphael. As the Angel approached, Eve 
was preparing the noon-day meal 


For dinner savoury fruits, of taste to please 
True appetite, 
—V: 304-5. 
On sight of the visitor, Adam admonished her to “go with speed, and what 
thy stores contain bring forth, and pour abundance, fit to honour and receive 
our heavenly stranger;” but none of the foods mentioned in the long list of them 
in lines 332-349 is other than vegetable. Adam speaks with wonder of Raphael’s 
appetite and is told, among other things, that “flowers and fruit” are “man’s 
nourishment.” It is quite obvious that Milton intended to indicate that before 
the Fall the human pair ate only vegetables, for the word “meats” used at the 
close of the meal with the Angel means only “food” as opposed to “drinks” in 
the whole phrase “meats and drinks.” 
The basis for this vegetarianism is to be found in Rashi who says: 


Comment on Genesis 1:29— 
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“and to you it shall be as meat, and to all beasts of the field’. He allowed them 
the same food as for animals. He did not permit Adam and his wife to kill any 
creature or to eat flesh. All of them (mankind and animals) ate only of all the 

green herbs. 
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Comment on Genesis 3:6— RN Mn wow "hws Da [NN 

IAS FWY RT WAN 
“and she gave also to her husband”—so that she would not die while he lived 
and took another [wife]. 


Rashi also furnishes a suggestion for Milton’s conception of 
how and in what circumstance God ordained the World, man, 
and all created things, which he knew must fall. 

In the poem, before Satan had reached the Universe, God 
points him out to Heaven, flying toward this World, and 
discourses with the Son on the future of man and of all created 
things. He declares that he has created man “just and right;” 
but unable to withstand temptation, almost fated to fall. And 
fall he would, for “justice alone” was too great a burden for 
the World to bear, as bear it must if it and man remained free 
to choose: 


“I formed them free, and free they must remain 
Till they enthrall themselves: I else must change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 
Their freedom; ea 


Man therefore shall find grace; 


The other none. In mercy and justice both, 

Through Heaven and Earth, so shall my glory excel; 

But mercy, first and last, shall brightest shine.” 
—III: 124-135. 


Man’s only salvation lay in God’s grace, freely given: 


“Man shall not quite be lost, but saved who will; 
Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely vouchsafed.” 

—III: 173-175. 


That is, God ordained Creation 


“In mercy and in justice both, 
Through Heaven and Earth,” 
—III: 132-134. 


After man’s foreseen Fall, this principle of the union of Mercy 
with Justice as the basis of all Creation is again voiced by 
God to the Hosts of Heaven, as the announced plan of man’s 
salvation. Man has fallen, just as God had said he would; 
but he is to be treated, not with Justice alone which would 
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utterly and forever ruin him, as it was not God’s fault but his 
own that he fell. Not Justice alone; but Justice tempered with 
Mercy: 

“Easy it may be seen that I intend 

Mercy colleague with justice, sending thee, 

Man’s friend, his Mediator, his designed 

Both ransom and Redeemer voluntary, 

And destined Man himself to judge Man fallen.” 

—X: 58-62. 

Creation, it appears, was originally effected in justice; but 
justice alone was not enough, and mercy was added. 

This is curiously suggested, without speculative theological 
adornment, by Rashi’s comment on the original ordination of 
Creation. He comments on the Hebrew form of God’s name 
which creates in Genesis 1:1; but the comment is not so much 
concerned with a discussion of the names of God as it is with 
the bases on which the World was ordained: 

Comment on Genesis 1:1— 9 ASnnIw ’ NID ’ON] NOD DNS KID 
DY PND DAF PRY AN PIT NID. wnNIId Aawnos Ady 
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“God (b°M5) created” It is not said that M17" (the Tetragrammaton) 
created. At first, there was the intention to create it (the World) with the 
quality of Justice [only]. But He saw that the World would not be able to 
exist [on Justice alone.] So he let the quality of Mercy precede, and associated 
with it the quality of Justice. 

Rashi’s statement “‘so he let the quality of Mercy precede” is 
too much like Milton’s “but mercy, first and last, shall bright- 
est shine” for us entirely to ignore this comment in connection 
with Milton’s conception of the ordained arrangement for the 
World’s Fall and the possibility of redemption. Of course, 
several centuries of theological discussion lie between the rabbi 
and the poet, and the latter has still further developed the idea 
by embodying in it the Christian ideal of the Christ as Mediator, 
not only between man and God, but also as between the two 
principles, Justice and Mercy. Through the Son, at once Justice 
is maintained and Mercy administered. 

A well-known part of Milton’s peculiar cosmology is his 
ninth sphere, which he calls “‘crystalline,”’ added to the Ptol- 
emaic system in order to account for the precession of the 
equinoxes. Milton describes this sphere as a vast expanse of 
waters: 
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“And God made 

The firmament, expanse of liquid, pure, 

Transparent, elemental air, duffused 

In circuit to the uttermost convex 

Of this great round—partition firm and sure, 

The waters underneath from those above 

Dividing; for as Earth, so He the World 

Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 

Crystalline ocean,” 

—VII: 263-271. 

That is, just as there are waters above and below the Earth, 
so too there are waters above and below the crystalline sphere 
of the Universe; and as those earthly waters are separated from 
each other by the earth itself, so those cosmic waters are sep- 
arated from each other by the “partition firm and sure, the 
waters underneath from those above dividing.” Although the 
peculiar cosmology of the poem was more or less the conven- 
tional Ptolemaic of the Middle Ages and earlier, nevertheless 
in this detail, as in others, there is amplification of the conven- 
tion due to some discernible factor, in this case, Rashi. The 
rabbi offers direct comment on the point when he describes 
the nature of the Firmament: 


Comment on Genesis 1:6— vpn wy DDN yYORS "DDN TnI 
Syw pS ypin 73 wd “ypnd »Innnd “3y5yn OD 193 
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“in the midst of the waters” [Meaning] placed between the waters. For there is 
a separation between the upper and lower waters of the Firmament as there is 
between the Firmament and the waters that are on the Earth. 
Of course Rennaissance cosmology would have supplied the 
same point; but undoubtedly Milton was influenced to employ 
it because he found it in Rabbinical comment directly upon 
Scripture. At any rate, Rashi throws light upon Verity’s 
suggestions® 

In the next verse-paragraph, Milton discusses the formation 
of the Earth itself, calling attention to the fact that it was at 
first entirely covered with water until the seas were created: 

“over all the face of Earth 
Main ocean flowed,” —VII: 278-279. 

Rashi’s comment points to precisely the same condition as 
this: 


* Verity, A. W. Paradise Lost, Cambridge, 1910, p. 665. 
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“the gathered the waters” They had been spread out over the face of the whole 
Earth, and he gathered them into the Ocean (the Meditteranean D}3""P183_ .) 


Rashi has an important bearing upon Milton’s treatment 
of the order of the various parts of Creation. In Milton’s ac- 
count, it is impossible to tell which of the various parts of 
Heaven and Earth was created first. Creation is discussed in 
Book VII by Raphael at some length, and if one reads the fol- 
lowing extract from that Book, there arises the realization 
that he, quite purposely, refrains from discussing which part 
of the Universe was first created: 


*« ‘Silence ye troubled waves, and, thou Deep, peace!’ 


‘Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds; 
This be thy just circumference, O World)’ 
Thus God the Heaven created, thus the Earth, 
Matter unformed and void.” 

—VII: 216-233. 


Especially do the last two lines of those just quoted confuse 
the determination of the priority of Heaven or Earth in 
Creation. These lines imply that there was no priority, for 
quite obviously they make no choice. 

How then did Milton conceive of the manner in which 
Creation proceeded? 

His conception is not particularly complicated, but it is 
peculiar. The entire process is performed by the Son by means 
of the Spirit of God: 


“On the water calm 

His brooding wings the Spirit of God outspread, 
And vital virtue infused, and vital warmth, 
Throughout the fluid mass, but downward purged 
The black, tartareous, cold, infernal dregs, 
Adverse to life; then founded, then conglobed 
Like things to like, the rest to several place 
Disparted,” 

(italics mine) —VII:234-241. 


That is, Creation was an act of God which proceeded as a 
development, and as a development which produced order in 
at least a portion of Chaos, 
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“the rest to several place 


—VIT: 240-241. 


In the same manner, Hell in its creation was an ordering of 
another portion of Chaos, which, personified, complains to 
Satan in Book I1:1002-3 that its realm has been encroached 
upon. 

All elements of Heaven or Earth were created all at once, 
at the very beginning of Creation, and then were put in their 
various places as the Works of the Six Days. Thus, the sun, 
though already created, was not put in place until the fourth 
day, 


“she in a cloudy tabernacle 
Sojourned the while.” 
—VII: 247-49. 


Also, those perplexing lines concerning the plants can be 
readily explained according to this conception of Creation: 


“each 
Plant of the field, which ere it was in the Earth 
God made, and every herb, before it grew 
On the green stem.” 
—VII: 334-37. 


Rashi’s comment is very suggestive of such a conception 
of Creation. In the first place, he conceives of Creation taking 
place all at once, with no priority between the parts, then 
these parts being put in place on the Six Days. In the following 
he denies priority to any one part of the Creation at the ex- 
pense of any other: 
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“And God said ‘Let there be light.’ This verse 
does not intend to teach the order of Creation, indicating which of these 
[creations] was first. For if it intended to teach thus, it ought to read “at first 
( m31wRID ) he created the Heavens etc.” For never does [the word] 
‘beginning’ ( M°wx" ) appear in the text unless it connects with a word 
(noun) following, as (cites a number of illustrations from Scripture). So here, 
you might say, “in the beginning God created the Heavens and the Earth etc.” 
meaning “in the beginning of Creation” as in [Hosea 1:2] “when the Lord spake 
at the first to Hosea” meaning “in the beginning of the speech of the Holy One 
blessed be he to Hosea, and God said etc.”” And if you say that the verse [in 
Genesis] teaches that these [Heaven and Earth] were created first, meaning 
that he created them in the beginning of it all, . . . . (reasoned examples from 
Scripture), . . . . then you may be astonished to discover that Water was first, 
for it is written, “and the Spirit of God moved on the face of the Water.” For 
the text had not yet revealed anything about the order, [whether] earlier or 
later, of the Creation of Land or Water. This apparently shows that Water 
preceded Earth, and yet the Heavens [which apparently were created first of all 
in verse 1] were created from Fire and Water [which is not mentioned until the 
following verse.] Hence you are forced [to admit] that the verse does not teach 
of the order, earlier or later, of anything [created]. 


Rashi’s definiteness in denying the possibility of determining 
the order of the parts of Creation is in marked contrast to 
Milton’s ambiguity on the same point; but neither poet nor 
rabbi permit priority to any one created thing at the expense 
of another. Milton’s very ambiguity perhaps indicates that 
he had a reason for refraining from being more clear on the 
point. 

Rashi also is strongly suggestive of Milton’s idea that the 
sun, created in the beginning, was kept hidden until it was 
“transplanted” to its place in the firmament. He says: 


Comment on Genesis 1:14— 
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“let there be lights’”’ On the first day they were created; and on the fourth He 
commanded them to be placed in the firmament. So [with] all the Creations of 
Heaven and Earth; they were created on the first day, and every one of them 
was put in place on the day that was determined for it. Hence MX is written 
with “Heavens” and with “Earth” to indicate their specific creations. 
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In connection with these same ‘lights,’ Milton paraphrases 
Scripture thus: 


“let them be for signs, 
For seasons, and for days, and circling years’; 
—VII: 341-42. 


Verity has suggested that the phrase “circling years” is of 
classical origin, and perhaps it is;’ but Rashi affords more 
than a hint of its origin for Milton in the following: 


Comment on Genesis 1:14—_ AWOM Owe) NiND wsw AIDS ’D Iw) 
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“and years” At the end of 365 days, they finish their circle with the 12 planet 
that serve them, and this is a year. (Speaking of course of the lights.) 


But to return to the matter of the ordering of the parts of 
Creation into place on the respective days, the lines already 
quoted about the plants are unexpectedly made clear by the 
following comment by Rashi: 
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“and not yet was in the earth” Always in Scripture the word O70 means 
‘not yet’ and not ‘at first’ or ‘before.’ The verb form D°%07 does not occur 
as does D’ ph [to precede.| This is [one] reason; and another is [Ex. 9:30] 
“ye will not yet fear,” [meaning] ‘as yet will ye not fear.’ And so is explained 
[the phrase] “not yet was in the earth,” meaning on the 6th day, after the 
Creation of the World was entirely completed, but before Man was created. 


Rashi’s time-concept and his explanation are complicated; but 
to understand them makes the intent of Milton’s lines per- 
fectly clear, and likewise helps clarify the whole process he 
had in mind. 

Rashi means that the plants had been created as related in 
the first chapter of Genesis. But, as he says though Milton does 
not follow him entirely in this, after everything except man had 
been created, they, the plants, were not yet in the Earth. That 
is, God created the plants, not by having them spring from. the 
Earth, but by first creating them; and then, after having 
brought them into existence, put them in the Earth. That is, 
they were put in their proper places just as were all other 


7 Verity, op. cit., p. 541. 
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created things after they were first created on the first day. We 
today experience no particular trouble in reading the first two 
chapters of Genesis and realizing that they are two distinct 
though similiar accounts of the same events. But in Rashi’s 
time, and even in Milton’s, the events of the two chapters 
were integrated with respect to each other, and always it was 
necessary to preserve the distinct priority of the first chapter 
over the second.® 

Rashi might have confirmed Milton’s opinion on this matter; 
he could hardly have created it. I should prefer to imagine 
that the rabbi’s comment aided Milton in clarifying his thoughts 
on Creation as much as the same comment aids us in under- 
standing Milton. Nevertheless, it is apparent that there is a 
resemblance between the two writers which strikes deep be- 
cause of the virtual identity of their ideas on the point in 
question. 

It is most interesting to note another influence of Rashi’s 
comment upon Milton’s treatment of the creation of plants. 
There is no more charming embellishment of Scripture in 
Paradise Lost than the representation of the Earth being 
clothed as with a garment by the plants as they sprang up 


after the command, “let the Earth put forth grass.” Milton’s 
lines in part are: 


“and said, ‘Let the Earth 
Put forth the verdant grass, 
He scarce had said when the bare Earth, till then 
Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorned, 
Brought forth the tender grass, whose verdure clad 
Her universal face with pleasant green’’; 
—VII: 309-316. 


® Milton’s lines about the plants having been created before they were in 
the Earth, are but one of a number of instances which demonstrate his meticu- 
lous care for the letter of Scripture. Rashi’s comment in the case of the plants 
may have emphasized the matter to the point where Milton deliberately worked 
into his poem the apparent perversity contained in the statement of Gen. 2:5; 
but other similar instances occur to demonstrate the tremendous authority 
possessed for him by all Biblical statements. A very few of these will suffice to 
illustrate the “jot or tittle” attitude of the time in which Milton wrote, such as 
the animals and birds entering the Ark in “‘sevens and pairs” (X1:735) and the 
careful preservation of the two accounts of the creation of man contained re- 
spectively in the first and second chapters of Genesis (VI1:530, and VIII: 333.) 
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The suggestion for this idea is contained in Rashi. His comment 
is brief, but pointed; sugestive rather than complete; but it 
supplies the idea: 


Comment on Genesis 1:11—D°2wWy wind ADINN) Ronn "PART RUIN 
“let the earth put forth grass” [Meaning] let it be filled and clothed as with a 
garment of herbs. 


Another curious detail of Creation is to be noted among 
the animal-forms. This is the description of the worms, which 
were created with the insects. Milton described their creation 
and followed this with a suggestive and curious description: 


These (the worms) as a line their long dimensions draw, 
Streaking the ground with sinuous trace: 
—VII: 480-81. 


The figure used to describe them is that they draw their di- 
mensions along the ground, which is certainly effective. This 
likewise is found in Rashi: 


Comment on Genesis 1:24— p’D1ID) ONY ow On won 
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“creeping thing’? These are the worms that are low and creep on the earth» 
appearing as if they were dragging themselves, for their walking is not apparent. 


This interesting bit of Rabbinical natural history, Milton 
has worked into his description of the “‘minims of nature.” 

There are numerous other similar bits of Rashi’s com- 
mentary used by Milton, such as the reason why the poet 
always refers to Leviathan as a male; but, except for the 
following, the remainder are trivial. 

However, Milton’s statement in connection with the 
origin of birds affords considerable information as to how he 
was using Rashi. It is clear that his account of the creation of 
birds makes out that they were of a muddy, miry beginning. 
He says: 

Meanwhile the tepid caves, and fens, and shores, 
Their brood as numerous hatch from the egg, that soon, 
Bursting with kindly rupture, forth disclosed 

Their callow young; but feathered soon and fledge 
They summed their pens, and, soaring the air sublime, 


With clang despised the ground, 
—VII: 417-422. 
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Why are all the points of origin of birds of the same earth- 
water mixed nature? “Cave” and “fen” and “shore” all imply 
mud and mire as having been the place of origin of birds. One 
can, of course, go to classic and medieval ornithology for this 
point, but Rashi is at hand with comment which gives it 
Scriptural authority: 
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“and God made the beasts of the earth etc.” Now is it clear as to how the birds 
were created from the mire, for earlier it was stated that they were created from 
water, and here it is said that they were created from the earth. 


He had already said: 


Comment on Genesis 2:8— PPIN jm INIDIW Nrwwhn Sy W059) 
And also to teach that the birds were created from a mixture of earth and water. 


This whole point of the muddy origin of birds arises from 
the same difficulty with the two opening chapters of Genesis 
noted in connection with the plants. In the first chapter, the 
birds were apparently put forth by or from Water; while in 
the second, they are formed from the ground; hence mud is 
their origin. This is a very small point; but when coupled with 
the origin of plants, it is peculiarly important because of the 
indication it affords of the infinite care Milton was exercising 
in his manipulation of detail. Literally every line of Books VII 
and VIII was prepared with the utmost care and precision. 
No work of Defoe’s was ever prepared with greater care of 
detail for the purpose of securing versimilitude in the whole 
than were these two Books of Paradise Lost. No point was 
too small to overlook; nothing in an account of the Creation 
of the Cosmos could be allowed to appear insignificant; the 
result being that, except for the immense change which has 
taken place since his day in our attitude toward the material, 
we should be able to read this account with the feeling that we 
are perusing a report of what actually took place. Unfor- 
tunately, or from our point of view, fortunately, the entire 
cosmological theory on which Milton’s account of Creation 
rests has been irretrievably swept away into the lumber-room 
of discarded ideas, destroying all of the value and hence much 
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of the appeal of his elaborate panorama of Creation. But it 
is salutary here to pause and remember that, if his premises are 
granted, his treatment of Creation is stupendous in its com- 
plexity and grandeur of structure, and that this effect is gained 
primarily by never-ceasing attention to details. Rashi’s con- 
tributions to these details are more important in helping us 
realize the bewildering intricacy of Milton’s structural achieve- 
ment than they are in any light they may throw upon out-worn 
ideas of Creation. 
HARRIS FLETCHER. 


University of Illinois 





THE KENNING IN BEOWULF 2220 


Beowulf’s fight with the dragon has been often discussed, 
of course, but one point of some importance has not, I think, 
been made enough of: the dragon was no fighter. Not that it 
refused to fight when challenged, but it did not seek out Beo- 
wulf or anybody else. It left Beowulf to do the seeking out. 
In vv. 2287 ff. we are given an account of the dragon’s methods, 
and from this account we can see that the dragon was not given 
to fighting. In v. 2271 it is called an uhtsceada ‘depredator 
by night.’ By day it lay in its cave and guarded its hoard. 
This was doubtless a monotonous business, and we cannot 
blame the dragon for sleeping on the job more or less. One day 
a thief took advantage of the sleepy-head, though, and stole 
a cup from the hoard. When the dragon woke up, its sense of 
smell at once told it that some one had been there. Like any 
dog it tracked the intruder, but unlike a dog it did not track 
him down. On the contrary, after exploring the immediate 
neighborhood of the cave, the dragon came back to its hoard, 
and at once found that something was missing. Did it then 
resume the search for the thief? Not at all. We are told that 
‘the hoard-keeper could hardly wait till night came.’ Obviously it 
had to wait none the less. Why? One can only say that such 
was the nature of the beast. By day it must guard the hoard; 
by night the hoard seems to have been able to take care of 
itself, and in any case it was only by night that the dragon 
could do any flying. 

The dragon was not only a flier but also a depredator 
by night. In what did its depredations consist? Grendel and 
his dam would raid a hall and slay and devour the inmates. 
Not so the dragon. We are told, it is true, that the dragon 
rejoiced in fighting, but we soon learn that its method of waging 
war was to set fire to the houses of its enemies. So far as we 
know, the war between the Geatas and the dragon did not 
cause the loss of the life of a single Geat, apart from Beowulf 
himself. And Beowulf would not have lost his life had he not 
insisted on seeking the dragon out and forcing the issue. The 
dragon made no attempt to track down and kill the thief. It 
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was content to fly by night and set fire to the homes of the peo- 
ple (including Beowulf’s own hall). And it is in the light of 
this method of making depredations that we must consider the 
passage which I will now quote: 


2217 ne he pet syddan (bemap), 
p(eah) 3(e he) slepende besyre(d wur)de 
peofes crefte; pet sie Siod (onfand), 
bu fole beorna, pet he gebolge(n) wes. 


This part of the ms. is in bad shape, and in spots is almost 
wholly illegible. The restorations of the illegible words or 
letters are enclosed in brackets.' My present concern is with 
the first word of the last line quoted. Klaeber, in his note on 
this word, says that the ms. reads “apparently bu or dby.”’ Both 
forms occur elsewhere in Old English, in the sense ‘dwelling, 
habitation.’ The word is obviously cognate with the Ice- 
landic b% ‘house, home.’ 

But for obvious grammatical reasons the half-line cannot 
be read bu folc beorna. We must read either bufolc beorna or 
bu folcbeorna. In other words, we must take the half-line as 
made up of two nouns, the one simple, the other compound. 
And for the compound there are two possibilities: bufolc and 
folcbeorna. I will examine each of these in turn. 

Sedgefield among others takes bufolc as the proper com- 
pound, and glosses it with ‘nation.’ The compound is a hapax 
legomenon, indeed, but this fact cannot with plausibility be 
urged against it, since so many of the OE. poetical compounds 
are hapax legomena. But if a word of unique occurrence is to be 
assumed, one may at least demand that parallel formations be 
cited. Now -folc is common enough as the second element in 
compound words, but it never appears in combination with bu 
or the kindred of bu. We find, for example, dryhtfolc, ‘illustrious 
nation,’ herefolc, ‘warlike nation,’ ma@genfolc, ‘mighty: nation,’ 
sigefolc, ‘victorious nation,’ sidfolc, ‘great nation,’ widfolc, 
‘great nation,’ wumrimfolc, ‘great nation.’ These are all 
examples of the ‘epitheton ornans.’ Again, we find designa- 
itons by the points of the compass, as eastfolc. But not only 
is bufolc nowhere to be found, but no kindred terms occur such 


1 Here I have followed Klaeber in his well-known edition of the poem. 
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as *ernfolc, *husfolc, *botifolc, *recedfolc, *burfolc, *hiwiscfolc 
*hamfolc, *geardfolc, *fletfolc, *healfolc, *selefolc, *tunfolc, *sate- 
folc, *hleowfolc, *wicfolc, *stedefolc, *stealfolc, *stocfolc, *stowfolc, 
*borpfolc, *burhfolc. Indeed, the kindred of du for the most 
part either (like bu itself) are not used at all as the first element 
of compounds, or are used only with second elements remote 
from folc in meaning. Thus, hus as the first element of a com- 
pound is unknown to OE. poetry; doél or bold appears in words 
like boldagende, ‘house-owner,’ botlgestreon, ‘household prop- 
erty, dwelling, hamlet.’ Such terms as fletwerod, ‘hall-band, 
comitatus,’ and seleweard, ‘holder of the hall (against all 
comers)’ are also clearly far from parallel to bufolc. Indeed, 
such a compound as *feéfolc, ‘hall-nation,’ seems on the face 
of it to be meaningless and impossible. The postulated bufolc 
‘dwelling-nation,’ of Beowulf 2220 is no more plausible, and 
can hardly be maintained. 

Klaeber, recognizing the difficulties involved in postulating 
so anomalous a compound as bufolc, sought to solve the problem 
by emendation. He reads bdigfolc, “neighboring nation,” and 
compares the bifylce of the OE. Bede.? Although this parallel 
would be more convincing if it were drawn from a poetical 
monument, the hypothetical bigfolc certainly cannot be damned 
straightway as anomalous. But just as certainly the dragon 
was not a nation, and it is hard to see how the Geatas could be 
set down (in terms of the dragon, mind you) as a neighboring 
nation when the dragon lived within Geatish territory. Last 
and most important of all, bigfolc is not in the text; it is the 
product of an emendation. Now, we are justified in resorting 
to emendation only if the worst comes to the worst, and in the 
present case counsels of despair may be deferred until we have 
examined the alternative possibility, viz., the compound folc- 
beorn. 

The word folcbeorn means ‘national hero, national cham- 
pion’ and in every way is an excellent formation. It is clearly 
parallel to compounds like folcgesid and it would be a waste 
of time to try to justify what needs no justification. Let us then 
tentatively accept the reading bu folcbeorna. What does this 
reading mean? The national champions are of course the king’s 


2 Ed. cit., p. 286, col. 2. 
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comitatus. Their dwelling is the king’s hall. It follows that 
bu folcbeorna is a kenning for ‘hall.’ The whole passage, as 
quoted above, may now be translated as follows: 

Nor did he [i.e., the dragon] make a secret of the fact that while sleeping he had 
been tricked through the cunning of a thief; the band of warriors and their 
dwelling found that out, that he was angry. 


Evidently the comitatus and the hall were victims of a most un- 
pleasant experience. Not so Beowulf, who just as evidently did 
not share this experience; presumably he was away from home 
at the time. That this in fact was the course of events we are 
told explicitly in vv. 2324 ff. The news was announced to 
Beowulf (apparently by a messenger, as Klaeber points out) 
that the dragon had destroyed the hall by fire (thus leaving the 
comitatus without a roof over their heads). We may conclude 
that our translation is sound, and that bu folcbeorna is the 
proper reading.® 

The reading folcbeorn is not new, of course. It was first 
proposed by Thorkelin, and was current for a long time. Its 
loss of favor probably goes back ultimately to Schréder, who 
in 1899 expressed himself as follows: | 


mit alleiniger ausnahme der adjective mit wn- wird niemals der zwiete be- 
standteil des nominalcompositums iiber den ersten erhéht.* 


Schréder did not apply this rule to Beowulf 2220, it is true, and 
probably did fiot have such a case in mind. He applied his rule 
to Beowulf 707, 


se synscapa under sceadu bregdan. 


Here obviously the stave is sc, and just as obviously its solitary 
occurrence in the first half-line does not coincide, as it should, 
with the main stress. Schréder naturally favored the emendation 
to scynscapa, earlier proposed by Grein, and this emendation 
has been generally and justly accepted. In Beowulf 2220, 


bu folcbeorna, pet he gebolgen wes, 


the state of things is fundamentally different. The stave is }. 
Of the two main stresses in the first half-line, the first falls on 


* For the personification of the hall here involved, compare Beowulf 81 ff., 
according to which Heorot waited for hostile flames. 
* E. Schréder, in ZfdA XLIII 366. 
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bu, the second on folc-. The alliterative requirements of the 
half-line are amply satisfied by the 5 of bu, and we have no 
reason to suppose that the medial b of -beorna (which has only 
secondary, not primary stress) is to be included at all in the 
picture. As the late Professor J. W. Bright puts it, 


Alliteration is restricted to syllables in the arsis (and marks the most emphatic 
of these); any additional alliteration that may occur in the thesis is to be re- 
garded as accidental and therefore without significance in the structure of the 
line. 


These considerations, however, have not prevented others 
from taking Schréder’s rule, in a somewhat altered form, and 
applying it to cases like Beowulf 2220. Thus Krackow,’ and 
Klaeber. The latter formulates the rule as follows: 


Incidentally, Schréder observes that either the first or both elements of com- 
pounds alliterate, never the second alone.’ 


Of course this rule may be applied in two ways. Thus, I apply 
it to Beowulf 2220 by saying that the db of folcbeorna is to be 
taken as not alliterating, inasmuch as it is in medial, not initial 
position and has secondary, not primary stress. Klaeber applies 
the rule by an emendation designed to throw the 6 into initial 


position and under primary stress. I do not know what Klaeber 
would do with Maldon 242, 


scyldburh tobrocen: abreode his angin. 


Certainly emendation in this case would have to be violent. 

In the two examples cited the troublesome compound occurs 
in the first half-line. This fact makes it hard to determine 
whether Klaeber’s method of procedure or my own is the 
sounder; the first half-line tolerates two occurrences of the 
stave, and in view of that fact who can be quite sure that the 
Maldon poet did not after all intend the d of scyldburh to alliter- 
ate? Fortunately compounds of the sort we are discussing appear 
in the second half-line as well, and here we can come to con- 
clusions with greater confidence, inasmuch as in the second half- 
line only one occurrence of the stave is permissible. The follow- 
ing lines may serve to illustrate the point: 

5 Reader’, p. 230; see also p. 235. 


6 O. Krackow, in Herrig’s Archiv CXI 171 f. 
7 Ed. cit. p. 264, note 2. 
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Christ 26 sittad sorgende sunnan wilsid 
214 Eala pu soda ond pu sibsuma 
Elene 73 hwit ond hiwbeorht heleda nathwylc. 


I cannot see that Cynewulf’s treatment of the compounds 
wilsid and nathwylc is in any way different from his treatment 
of sibsuma. In all three cases we may assume with equal 
certainty that the second part of the word has nothing to do 
with the alliterative picture. The same applies to the word 
eordern, as Schriéder has made clear.* In none of these cases is 
emendation seriously to be considered. It follows, I think, that 
emendation is unnecessary in the parallel folcbeorn of Beowulf 
2220. I feel the more confident since I am able to bring forward 
a parallel from Beowulf itself. The passage reads thus: 


442 Wen’ ic pet he wille, gif he wealdan mot, 
in pem gudsele Geotena leode 
etan unforhte, swa he oft dyde, 
mezgen Hredmanna. Na pu minne pearft 

446 hafalan hydan, 


“T think that he [i.e., Grendel], if he has his way, intends to 


eat up eagerly the men of the Geatas, the host of the HreSmen, 
in the battle-hall, as he is used to doing. Not at all wilt thou 


”? 
. 


need to cover my head [with grave-clothes], .. . 

Here the Hredmanna of v. 445 is a close parallel to the 
folcbeorna of v. 2220. The reading of the ms is confirmed by 
stylistic considerations: v. 445a is a variation of v. 443b. I need 
hardly say, though, that emenders have got to work here too! 
The half-line 445a is remodeled and made to read megenhred 
manna, and poor Grendel is credited with wishing ‘“‘to eat up 
the men of the Geatas, the mighty glory of men!”’ Thus metrical 
100 percentism has its way, and the English poet’s admirable 
variation is turned into a monstrosity. I have elsewhere dis- 
cussed Hredmen as a variation of Geatas.* To my previous 
discussions of the matter much might be added, but to make 
the additions here would take me too far afield. Suffice it to 
say that the English poet knew whereof he spoke when he called 
the Geatas by the name Hredmen. 

* ZfdA XLII 373. 

*See my Lit. Hist. of Hamlet I 150 ff.; MLN. XXXIX 223 ff.; MLR. 
XX 8 ff. 
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Krackow in his Berlin dissertation pointed out that of the 
1069 compound nouns in Beowulf eight (all in the second half- 
line) do not alliterate.!° We can now add two to his list: Hred- 
men and folcbeorn (both in the first half-line). And we of course 
reject his conclusion that a non-alliterating compound cannot 
occur in the first half-line. The half-lines 445a and 2220a are 
worth bearing in mind for more reasons than one. They are not 
least important as reminders of the dangers involved in emenda- 
tions metri causa. 

Kemp MALONE 


Johns Hopkins University 


#¢ OQ, Krackow, Die Nominalcomposita als Kunstmittel im altenglischen Epos, 
p. 43 f. 





AUGE UND OHR IN GOETHES LYRIK 


“Das Genie ist in seiner héchsten Freiheit gebunden, 
das forzierte Talent kann, was es soll.” 
Hebbel Ta. IT-1894 


Bei der Betrachtung der Sinneseindriicke in Goethes Lyrik 
muss jedem nachdenklichen Leser auffallen, wie sehr sich dem 
gréssten aller Lyriker die Welt durch das Auge offenbart, wie 
auch das Ohr nur eine diirftige Nebenrolle spielt. Es ist ein 
eigenartiges Schauspiel, das zum Nachdenken reizt, denn von 
hier aus fiihren Wege bis zum Mittelpunkt von Goethes 
Weltanschauung und Asthetik. Wahrend sonst die Musik die 
innigst verbundene Schwester der Lyrik ist, ist es bei Goethe 
die Plastik. “Ein plastisches Riinden und zeichnendes Ab- 
schneiden, das sogar den kérperlichen Kiinstler verrit, machen 
seine Werke zum festen, stillen Bilder- und Abguszsaal,”’ 
aiussert sich der tief musikalische Jean Paul iiber Goethe 
(Vorschule zur Asthetik §76). Nun aber steht ihrem innersten 
Wesen nach die Lyrik in der Stufenfolge der Kiinste keiner 
Kunst ferner als der Plastik und keiner niher als der Musik. 
Wie die Musik stellt die Lyrik dar die Welt der Stimmungen 
und Gefiihle, die sich nicht als feste Gestalten offenbaren. 
Mehr durch das Ohr als das Auge vermittelt die Lyrik das 
Verhallende und Verschwimmende, das Nicht- und Uber- 
individuelle, das jenseit der fest begrenzten Gestalt liegt und 
hinausfiihrt iiber die engen Grenzen individueller Gebunden- 
heit. Lyrik, Musik und Mystik treten nicht nur zeitlich, 
geschichtlich zusammen auf, sie entstammen demselben Mutter- 
boden als innigst verbundene Geschwister. Ebenso die Plastik, 
die klassische Dichtung, und eine streng logische Philosophie. 
Goethe gehért seiner ganzen Art und seinem ganzen Wesen 
nach zu dieser zweiten Richtung, die auch seine Zeit beherrschte. 
Das Auge ist ihm der gewaltigste Sinn, weil es dem “inneren 
Sinn” die reine Gestalt vermittelt. So universal auch Goethes 
Geist und Persénlichkeit ist, eines alles bedingenden Zentrums 
kann auch er nicht entraten und verfallt damit einer gewissen 
Einseitigkeit, die unser aller sterbliches Los ist und durch die 
erst der Einzelne zur “Gestalt” wird. Wo und wie auch Goethe 
Welt und Leben erfassen mag, immer dringt er auf die Gestalt, 
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auf feste Formen! Als Wissenschaftler ist Goethe Morphologe: 
sogar die Wolken interessieren ihn als feste Formen; sein 
schépferisches Auge verleiblicht ihm abstrakte Typen wie die 
Urpflanze, die er in der Natur wirklich zu finden erwartet; 
seine Naturbetrachtungen werden ‘zu einer Welt des Auges, 
die durch Gestalt und Farbe erschépft wird. Wenn ich recht 
acht gebe, so brauche ich die Hilfsmittel anderer Sinne nur 
sparsam, und alles Raisonnement verwandelt sich in eine Art 
von Darstellung” (Brief an Schiller, 15. Nov. 1796). Wie bei 
Goethe das Auge auf das Gebiet der anderen Sinne iibergreift, 
so dass sich ihm ein Gehértes in ein Gesehenes verwandelt, so 
beherrscht bei ihm auch der Drang zur Plastik nicht nur die 
Welt, die sich dem Auge offenbart. Dieser Drang waltet iiberall 
als Herrscher, fast uneingeschrinkt. Die feste Form ist immer 
Goethes Ziel: so in der Strophe, so in der Musik. Das erklart 
seine Abneigung gegen das durchkomponierte Lied, das die 
feste Form der Strophe verhiillt; das erklart seine Vorliebe fiir 
Zelter, wihrend er sich um Schubert nicht kiimmerte. Das 
erkliart auch seinen Unsterblichkeitsglauben, der das Fort- 
bestehen der Persénlichkeit als fester Entelechie betont. Uberall 
offenbart sich ihm das Leben als geprigte Form; die beherrscht 
alles. So sieht das Genie des Auges das Wesen der Dinge. 
Lésen die musikalischen Romantiker alles Sein in ein Werden 
auf, so erblickt Goethe selbst im Werden ein Sein. 

Der Drang zur Plastik bestimmt auch Goethes kiinstleri- 
sches Sehen. Das Auge des Dichters Goethe ist das Auge des 
Plastikers und Zeichners, auf Gestalt, auf Linie und Umriss, 
auf Schatten und auf Abstufungen des Lichts gerichtet. Das 
Farbige tritt stark zuriick, und wo Goethe Farben gebraucht, 
dienen diese vorwiegend dazu, Lichtabstufungen und die 
Plastik der Formen klarer hervortreten zu lassen. Das eigentlich 
Malerische im Gebrauch der Farbe lockte Goethe nicht, war 
seinem plastischen Kunstprinzip zuwider. Ist doch die Farbe 
als malerisches Mittel oft das Formen dimpfende und ver- 
hiillende Element; dazu lenkt sie das Auge und den inneren 
Sinn von der Betrachtung der reinen Form ab. Diese aber ist 
die héchste Gottheit im Credo des Plastikers. Ja, Goethe 
begegnet dem Farbigen mit einem gewissen Misstrauen, da 
die Farbe subjektive Begleiterscheinung sein kann. Als Goethe 
Eckermann in die Farbenlehre einfiihren wollte, sagte er nach 
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der Lekttire der ersten Paragraphen zu seinem Jtinger (1.2.27): 
“Wie die dussere Welt ihre Farben hat, so hat sie auch das Auge. 
Da es nun bei der Wissenschaft ganz vorztiglich auf scharfe 
Sonderung des Objektiven vom Subjektiven ankommt, so habe 
ich billig mit den Farben, die dem Auge angehéren, den Anfang 
gemacht, damit wir bei allen Wahrnehmungen immer wohl 
unterscheiden, ob die Farbe auch wirklich ausser uns existiere, 
oder ob es eine blosse Scheinfarbe sei, die sich das Auge selbst 
erzeugt hat. Ich denke also, dass ich den Vortrag dieser 
Wissenschaft beim rechten Ende angefasst habe, in dem ich 
zundchst das Organ berichtige, durch welches alle Wahrneh- 
mungen und Beobachtungen geschehen miissen.”’ Die scharfe 
Sonderung des Objektiven vom Subjektiven ist aber bei Goethe 
ebenso sehr Sache des Kiinstlers wie des Wissenschaftlers. Auch 
als Kiinstler ist er sein Leben lang bestrebt gewesen, sein Auge 
zur reinen Erfassung der Form zu erziehen. Er fiirchtet in der 
Farbe das subjektive und also fiilschende Element. 

Die Erziehung des Plastikers und Zeichners ist eine Er- 
ziehung zum farblosen Sehen. Wer je einen Photographen bei 
der Aufnahme von Landschaften beobachtet hat, wird bemerkt 
haben, wie dessen Auge auf Umriss, Linie, auf Schatten- und 
Lichtwirkungen eingestellt ist. Dieser Schulung hat sich auch 
Goethe als Zeichner unterworfen und ist damit wohl einem 
angebornen Zuge entgegengekommen. Sein ganzes Streben 
ging auf Umriss und feste Form. Schon der Neunzehnjahrige 
nennt sich einen Zeichnergeist und noch am 17. Mai 1826 
sagte Goethe zum Kanzler von Miiller: “Ich bin hinsichtlich 
meines sinnlichen Auffassungsvermégens so seltsam geartet, 
dass ich alle Umrisse und Formen aufs schirfste und bestimm- 
teste in der Erinnerung behalte, dabei aber durch Missgestal- 
tungen und Mingel mich aufs lebhafteste affiziert fimde..... 
Ohne jenes scharfe Auffassungs- und Eindrucksvermégen 
kénnte ich .... nicht meine Gestalten so lebendig und scharf 
individualisiert hervorbringen.” (Biedermann, Gesprache,? Bd. 
3, 264 f.) So spricht der Plastiker. Wie Fritz Strich ausfihrt, 
ist die eigentliche Tragik im Leben Goethes, dass dieser Kiinst- 
ler, dessen ganzes Streben auf Plastik ging, sich mit dem 
Medium des Wortes abfinden musste, mit einem Medium, das 
nur eine Annadherung an sein Ideal und nicht dessen volle 
Verwirklichung erméglicht (Deutsche Klassik und Romantik* 
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S. 41 f.). Zu Falk sagte Goethe: “Ich will mir 
noch.... ein kleines Stammbuch aus meinen Zeichnungen- 
anordnen. Wir sprechen tiberhaupt viel zuviel. Wir sollten 
weniger sprechen und mehr zeichnen. Ich meinerseits méchte 
mir das Reden ganz abgewéhnen und wie die bildende Natur in 
lauter Zeichnungen sprechen” (Biedermann, II, 40, 14. Juni 
1809). Wann hitte ein Dichter ahnlich iiber sein Medium, das 
Wort, gesprochen? Aber Goethe geniigt das Wort nicht. Und 
wie kénnte es dem Plastiker geniigen? Das visuelle Erlebnis soll 
akustisch gestaltet, soll durch ein Klangerlebnis im Hérer 
wiedererweckt werden. Die visuelle Rhythmik soll akustisch 
verkérpert werden. Zu bewundern ist, in wie grossem Masse dies 
Unzulingliche in Goethes Lyrik Ereignis geworden. 

Diese Neigung zum Plastischen, zum Nichtfarbigen kenn- 
zeichnet das ganze 18. Jahrhundert. Sie tritt in der deutschen 
Malerei jener Zeit deutlich zu Tage, besonders bei Asmus 
Carstens, dessen Bilder plastisch sind wie die Gemilde Michel- 
angelos. Auch in seinem Verhalten zur bildenden Kunst steht 
Goethe, als Jiinger Winckelmanns, im Banne der Plastik. 
Kein Maler der italienischen Renaissance hat ihn so mit 
Bewunderung erfiillt wie Michelangelo, der als Maler—man 
méchte sagen—mit dem Pinsel meisselt. In der Malerei der 
deutschen Romantik setzt eine andere Richtung ein, besonders 
in der Kunst Kaspar David Friedrichs, des so lange schmihlich 
Verkannten und Vergessenen, dem aber Heinrich von Kleist 
ein begeistertes Loblied sang, Heinrich von Kleist, der iiber die 
Musik wie Goethe iiber die Plastik zur Dichtung kam. Bei 
Friedrich werden die festen Formen atmosphirisch verhiillt, 
aufgelést. Die Farbe wirkt bei ihm formverhiillend. 

Dieses selbe Streben zeigt sich in der romantischen Lyrik, 
vielleicht nirgends klarer als bei Eichendorff: 


Laue Luft kommt blau geflossen, 
Friihling, Friihling soll es sein! 
Waldwirts Hérnerklang geschossen, 
Mut’ger Augen lichter Schein; 

Und das Wirren bunt und bunter 
Wird ein magisch wilder Fluss, 

In die schéne Welt hinunter 

Lockt dich dieses Stromes Gruss. 
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Und ich mag mich nicht bewahren! 
Weit von euch treibt mich der Wind, 
Auf dem Strome will ich fahren, 
Von dem Glanze selig blind! 
Tausend Stimmen lockend schlagen, 
Hoch Aurora flammend weht, 
Fahre zu! ich mag nicht fragen, 
Wo die Fahrt zu Ende geht! 


Hier ist gar nichts Plastisches, keine feste Form, weder 
Umriss noch Linie. Die Uberfiille des Glanzes macht den 
Dichter selig blind und lést alles in ein Wirren, in ein magisch 
wildes Fliessen auf. Dazu kommt die Luft blau geflossen, d.h. 
alles ist wie von einem verhiillenden Schleier blau umwogt. 
Wie jedes Feste fehlt, so fehlt auch dem Wandern ein Ziel: 
der Dichter mag nicht fragen, wo die Fahrt zu Ende geht. Nur 
Wandern! Der innere Sinn und die dussere Hiille, Gehalt und 
Gestalt sind eins. Merkwiirdig nun, wie aus diesem optischen 
Wirren das Akustische klar, greifbar deutlich hervorklingt: 
Waldwirts Hérnerklang geschossen, Tausend Stimmen lockend 
schlagen. 

Vergleichen wir mit diesem Gedichte Eichendorffs Goethes 
Willkommen und Abschied: “Es schlug mein Herz.” Es ist 
dunkel, der Abend wiegt die Erde, an den Bergen hangt die 
Nacht. “Der Abend wiegte schon die Erde’’ ist eine Reflexion 
der wiegenden Bewegung des Reitens, im gestreckten Galopp. 
Diese wiegende Bewegung beim Galoppieren ist rhythmisch 
das Urerlebnis des Gedichts; der Rhythmus ist also physio- 
logisch-motorisch bedingt. Dariiber spiter mehr! So bedeutet, 
dass der Abend die Erde wiegt, keine Auflésung der festen 
Konturen, wie man es beim Dimmerlicht in der beginnenden 
Dunkelheit doch erwarten kénnte. Die Konturen bleiben fest 
umrissen, wir haben feste Gestalten; im Nebelkleid steht die 
Eiche da, ein aufgetiirmter Riese; von einem Wolkenhiigel 
scheint der Mond schlifrig aus dem Duft hervor. Auch das 
eigentlich Gestaltlose: der Nebel, die Wolke, ist gestaltet. So 
auch die Finsternis: sie blickt mit hundert schwarzen Augen 
aus dem Gestriuch. Als einziges akustisches Phinomen: 
“die Winde schwangen leise Fliigel, umsausten schauerlich 
mein Ohr.’”’ Aber dieses akustische Phinomen ist visuell 
anschaulich gestaltet: die Winde schwingen leise Fliigel. 
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Eigenartig ist das Fehlen der Farbe: der Mond scheint schlifrig 
aus dem Duft hervor. “‘Schlifrig’” betont die Stimmung, noch 
mehr das Gedimpfte des Lichts, aihnlich das “‘klaiglich” der 
letzten Fassung. Aber welche Farbe? Glinzt der Mond fahl, 
gelblich, orangen, rétlich? Wir wissen es nicht; Goethe ver- 
mittelt nur eine Lichtempfindung. Nur in den zweiten Teil des 
Gedichtes klingt eine Farbe hinein: “Ein rosenfarben Friihlings- 
wetter lag auf dem lieblichen Gesicht” des Midchens. Die 
spitere Fassung hat: “umgab das liebliche Gesicht,”” was man 
mehr malerisch auffassen kann, d.h. die Farbe wire dann nicht 
so sehr eins mit dem dargestellten Objekt, eher ein Schimmer, 
der das Objekt umstrahlt. 

Ich nehme das zweite grosse Gedicht aus der Strassburger 
Zeit, das Mailied. Dieses steht im Zuriicktreten des Linearen, 
Plastischen dem Eichendorffschen weit niher. Alles ist Glanz 
und Licht, und deren Uberfiille entspricht die Uberfiille der 
jauchzenden Freude. Fiir Goethe hat das Gedicht etwas 
Massloses, etwas dem festen plastischen Prinzip Entgegen- 
gesetztes. Das spricht sich auch in der Form aus: die feste 
Form der Strophe kann diesem Ubermass nicht standhalten, 
und e in langer Satz bindet die letzten drei Strophen zusammen, 
wie auch schon die zweite und dritte Strophe durch das Enjam- 
bement verbunden sind. Das ist nun eine Erscheinung, die bei 
Goethe dusserst selten vorkommt, da sie seinem Stilprinzip 
widerspricht. Die Strophe ist fiir Goethe eine feste Einheit. 
Wollte er es doch nicht dulden, dass ein aus gleichen Strophen 
gebautes Lied “durchkomponiert” wiirde, wie es die roman- 
tische Musik einfiihrte. Der Auflésung der festen Form der 
Strophe entspricht es, dass im Gedichte selber alle feste Plastik 
fehlt: die Natur leuchtet, die Sonne glinzt, die Flur lacht, die 
Morgenwolken sind goldenschén, die volle Welt ist im Bliiten- 
dampfe, das Auge des Midchens blinkt. Keine Form, alles 
Glanz und Licht, ja, die feste Form direkt aufgelést in der 
prachtvollen Neubildung “Bliitendampf.” Man kénnte mir 
entgegenhalten: mit diesem Gedichte als Ausgangspunkt lasse 
sich ebenso gut die Ahnlichkeit Goethes mit den Romantikern 
darstellen. Der Einwurf wire berechtigt, wenn nicht das 
Mailied inhaltlich und formell unter den lyrischen Gedichten 
Goethes eine merkwiirdige Ausnahme bildete. Wie steht es 
aber mit der Farbe? Nur die Morgenwolken sind goldenschin, 
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was wohl mehr den Glanz als das eigentlich Farbige der Wolken 
darstellt. Ist der Bliitendampf weiss, bliulich, oder rétlich 
schimmernd? Wir wissen es nicht und miissen uns mit einer 
Lichtempfindung begniigen, wenn wir nicht nach unserer 
individuellen Anlage die Farbe hinzudichten. Ein genauerer 
Vergleich mit dem Eichendorffschen Gedichte zeigt auch, dass 
das Mailied ganz abgesehen von der Farbe an malerischen 
Reizen nicht entfernt an Frische Fahri heranreicht. Da kommt 
die Luft blau geflossen, hoch Aurora flammend weht, das 
Wirren bunt und bunter wird ein magisch wilder Fluss. Und 
wie steht es mit akustischen Klingen? Nur: ““Tausend Stimmen 
aus dem Gestriuch” und: “Freud und Wonne aus jeder Brust.” 
Wie klanglich unbestimmt wirkt das neben Eichendorffs: 
“Tausend Stimmen lockend schlagen,” ‘‘Waldwirts Hérner- 
klang geschossen.”” Damnit fille ich natiirlich kein Werturteil 
iiber die Gedichte als solche; ich will nur charakterisieren. 
Jeder wird sogleich an das dritte beriihmte Gedicht der 

Strassburger Zeit denken, an das Heidenrdslein mit der Betonung 
der Farbe rot im Refrain. So sehr auch das wunderbare Beiwort 
“‘morgenschén,”’ das das Taulich-Frische, Jungfriulich-Unbe- 
riihrte prichtig wiedergibt, so sehr auch das ganze Gedicht iiber 
das Niveau des Volksliedes emporragt, wir haben es hier doch 
mit einer bewussten Nachahmung des Volksliedes zu tun, und 
so erklirt sich das starke Betonen der Farbe rot im Refrain. 
Man vergleiche nur das 1802 oder 1803 entstandene volkslied- 
artige Gedicht Kriegserklérung: 

Wenn ich nur so schén wir 

Wie die Madchen auf dem Land, 

Tragen gelbe Hiite 

Mit rosenrotem Band. 
So spricht die Stadterin; sie ist zwar ein Kind des Volkes, aber 
schon ihre Kleidung ist gedimpft; denn ihr Hut ist gelblich und 
ihr Mieder weiss wie Schnee. Das Betonen der Farbe ist bei 
Goethe ein Zeichen des Volkstiimlichen. So beschreibt das 
Bauernweib im Gétz (V. 1.) den Himmel und die Sonne als 
blutrot und Metzler den Kometen als blutgelbrot. In Werthers 
Leiden spricht der arme Wahnsinnige von Blumen, “gelbe und 
blaue und rote.’’ Dass wir es hier mit einem bewussten Stil- 
mittel zu tun haben, beweisen theoretische Ausserungen 
Goethes. So heisst es in der Farbenlehre: ‘“Naturmenschen, 
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rohe Vélker, Kinder haben grosse Neigung zur Farbe in ihrer 
héchsten Energie und also besonders zu dem Gelbroten .... 
Gebildete Menschen haben einige Abneigung von Farben. Es 
kann dies teils aus Schwiche des Organs, teils aus Unsicherheit 
des Geschmacks geschehen, die sich gern in das viéllige Nichts 
fliichtet’”’ (Jub. Ausg. 40, 103 f.). Dass das Vermeiden von 
Farben ein Grundsatz von Goethes isthetischem Glaubensbe- 
kenntnis ist, geht klar aus einem Passus in Ornamente und 
Gemilde aus Pompeji hervor, im Jahre 1830 geschrieben. Da 
heisst es: ‘“‘Eigentlich war hier nur zu bemerken, dass die Natur 
in ihrer Rohheit und Kindheit unwiderstehlich nach Farbe 
dringt, weil sie den Eindruck des Lebens gibt, das sie denn auch 
da zu sehen verlangt, wo es nicht hingehért.”” Dann folgt ein 
Satz, dass “selbst im griechischen Altertume’”’ bei der Plastik 
Farbe gebraucht wurde. Aber unbeirrt faihrt Goethe fort: 
“So viel aber méchten wir behaupten, dass der késtliche Stoff 
des pentelischen Marmors sowie der ernste Ton eherner Statuen 
einer héher und zarter gesinnten Menschheit den Anlass 
gegeben, die reine Form iiber alles zu schitzen und sie dadurch 
dem innern Sinne, abgesondert von allen empirischen Reizen, 
ausschliesslich anzueignen’”’ (Jub. Ausg., 35, 293.)* Dass 
dieser isthetische Grundsatz zutiefst im Wesen Goethes be- 
griindet war—trotz aller scharfen Beobachtungen in der 
Farbenlehre und der Hinweise auf Farbenbeobachtungen in 
seiner ersten Jugend (in dem naturwissenschaftlichen Entwick- 
lungsgang aus dem Jahre 1821) spricht er in seiner Jtalienischen 
Reise deutlich aus. Da heisst es unter Datum des 1. Marz 1788: 
“‘Ferner habe ich allerlei Spekulationen iiber Farben gemacht, 
welche mir sehr anliegen, weil das ein Teil ist, von dem ich 
bisher am wenigsten begriff. Ich sehe, dass ich mit anhaltender 
Ubung und einigem Nachdenken auch diesen schénen Genuss 
der Weltoberfliche mir werde zueignen kénnen.”’ Die Worte 
“diesen schénen Genuss der Weltoberfliche” verbieten die 
Annahme, es handle sich um wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen. 
Es handelt sich um ein Geniessen, und in dieser Hinsicht 
bekennt Goethe, dass das Farbige ihm eigentlich fernlag, dass 


* Das deutet darauf hin, dass die “reine Form” fiir Goethe der Sphire 
des materiellen Seins enthoben ist, ebenso wie ihm das Auge der Welt des Geistes 
angehért. Die Farbe gehért zu den “empirischen Reizen.”’ Die “reine Form” 
gehért dem “inneren” héheren Sinn, dem Geiste an. 
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er sich ihm durch Nachdenken nihern musste, wie auch der 
Musik (‘Ich kenne Musik mehr durch Nachdenken als durch 
Genuss’”’). Goethe ist als Klassizist von Natur aus Plastiker, 
und die romantischen Kiinste der Malerei und Musik liegen 
ihm weniger. 

Eine Darstellung der Goetheschen Farbenskala in der Lyrik 
haben wir im dritten Bande des Jahrbuchs der Goethe-Gesellschaft 
von Ric von Carlowitz, aufdieich hier verweise. Von den Grund- 
farben gebraucht Goethe (1) Rot, Blau, Griin, Braun, Gelb, und 
(2) Weiss, Schwarz, Grau, Gold, Silber. Die sehr hiufige Verwen- 
dung der Farben der zweiten Gruppe, d.h. der nichtspektralen 
Farben, erklart Carlowitz mit Recht als einen Verzicht auf 
Farbigkeit. Ich méchte hinzufiigen: es deutet darauf hin, dass 
es Goethe mehr um Lichtabstufungen als um Farbe zu tun ist. 
Um Goethes Verzicht auf Farbe deutlicher zu machen, méchte 
ich einen Vergleich mit Mérike vornehmen. Der Vergleich mit 
Mérike scheint mir besonders angebracht, da Mérike nicht 
ausgesprochener Kolorist ist, wie z.B. Annette von Droste, 
und da kein deutscher Lyriker seinem Wesen nach Goethe so 
nahe kommt wie Mérike. Zum Vergleich nehme ich von Mérike 
die ersten 106 Seiten der Pantheon Ausgabe, von Goethe die 


gleiche Seitenzahl des ersten Bandes derselben Ausgabe, d.h. 
die Zueignung, die Gruppe der Lieder, Aus Wilhelm Meister, 
und die ersten drei Seiten der Geselligen Lieder. 


Goethe Morike 


30 
17 
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2 
6 
3 
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10 
(14)* 24(26)* 
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116 


* Goethe 14, Mérike 26, wenn man zwei Stellen zihlt, wo es sich nur um die 
Nennung des Materials handelt. 
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Vergleicht man diese Tabellen, so fallt zunichst auf, dass das 
Verhiltnis der Spektralfarben zu den Nichtspektralfarben, die 
keine eigentlichen Farben, sondern Tonwerte sind, bei Mérike 
ein betrichtlich anderes ist als bei Goethe: bei Goethe 32 : 27, 
bei Mérike 68 : 48. Mérike ist in dieser Hinsicht viel “farbiger.”’ 
Was nun die einzelnen Farben bei Goethe anbetrifft, so ist das 
Fehlen von Braun ohne Bedeutung, da es in anderen Gedichten 
Goethes eine betrichtliche Rolle spielt. Grau tritt stark zuriick, 
wohl weil der Gegensatz von Weiss und Schwarz sinnfilliger ist. 
Gegen Gelb hat Goethe eine starke Abneigung, besonders gegen 
Gelbrot. Fiir Gold hat er wegen seines warmen Glanzes eine 
ausgesprochene Vorliebe. Zudem gebraucht er es hiufig in 
iibertragenem Sinn: goldne Phantasie, goldne Triume, in vielen 
Fillen wohl ohne jede farbige Empfindung. Dann ist noch 
folgendes zu bemerken: von den 59 Bezeichnungen farbiger 
Art kommen 5 auf das anakreontische Gedicht Die Freuden, 
7 auf die Chinesisch-deutschen Tag- und Jahresseiten, und 
wiederum 7 auf die beiden Lieder, die klar unter dem Einfluss 
des Volksliedes stehen, Heidenréslein und Kriegserklérung. In 
diesen Gedichten passt sich Goethe bewusst fremden Vorlagen 
an. Rund ein Drittel der farbigen Benennungen, 19, haben wir 
auf 8 Seiten. Die iibrigen 40 verteilen sich auf 98 Seiten. Unge- 
wohnlich farbig ist auch das in Dornburg September 1828 
entstandene Gedicht, Friih, wenn Tal, Gebirg und Garten. Da 
bereitet der Ostwind blaue Sonnenbahn, und die Sonne rétlich 
scheidend vergoldet rings den Horizont. Wie die Alleinherr- 
schaft des plastischen Prinzips wankt, wird Goethe farbenfroher. 
Das gilt von der Zeit des Diwans und spater. Weil aber die 
grosse Mehrzahl der Altersgedichte reflektierender Natur sind, 
so ist ein statistischer Vergleich mit den friiheren Gedichten 
zwecklos. 

Naihme man zum Vergleich statt der Lieder eine andere 
Gruppe von Goethes Gedichten, so wire das Endresultat kein 
wesentlich anderes, nur dass zu den Farben grau und braun 
hinzukimen. Braun spielt eine betrichtliche Rolle: braune 
Augen, braune Locken, das braune oder briunliche Madchen. 
Merkwiirdig wenig farbig sind Goethes Balladen: auf den 
84 Seiten der Pantheon-Ausgabe nur 40 Worte, die auf Farbe 
Bezug nehmen. Von diesen 40 kommen vier auf den Klaggesang 
der edlen Frauen des Asan Aga und zehn auf die Braut von 
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Korinth. In der Braut von Korinth ist das Madchen weiss wie 
Schnee, sie kommt mit weissem Schleier und Gewand, um die 
Stirn trigt sie ein schwarz und golden Band, mit Erstaunen 
hebt sie eine weisse Hand. Die Haare des Jiinglings sind braun, 
er reicht ihr eine goldene Kette, sie ihm eine silberne Schale.— 
Wirklich farbig ist nur: mit blassem Munde schliirft sie den 
dunkel blutgefirbten Wein. Unendlich farbiger wirkt die erste 
Strophe des Klaggesangs, worin Goethe sich der fremden Vorlage 
anpasst: 

Was ist Weisses dort am griinen Walde? 

Ist es Schnee wohl oder sind es Schwiine? 

Wiir’ es Schnee, es wiire weggeschmolzen. 

Wiren’s Schwiine, wiren weggeflogen. 

Ist kein Schnee nicht, es sind keine Schwine, 

’s ist der Glanz der Zelten Asan Aga. 


Diese eine Stelle zeigt schon, wie wenig eine rein statistische 
Aufzihlung der Farbenbezeichnungen geniigt. Trotz des 
geringeren Gebrauchs von Farbenbezeichnungen wirkt der 
Klaggesang viel farbiger als die Braut von Korinth, zum Teil, 
weil die Nennung des Schnees, der Schwine, und der Zelte 


immer wieder auf das Weiss Bezug nimmt. Und noch eins 
erhellt aus dieser Strophe, wie auch aus der Braut von Korinth: 
Goethe gebraucht im allgemeinen die Farben zur Steigerung des 
Linearen. Das Weisse hebt sich vom griinen Walde ab, der 
blasse Mund von dem dunkel blutgefirbten Wein. Goethe ist 
im Gebrauch der Farben nicht malerisch. “Malerisch und 
farbig sind zwei ganz verschiedene Dinge, aber es gibt eine 
malerische Farbe und eine nicht malerische Farbe’”’ (Wé6lffiin, 
Grundbegriffe, S. 54). Wenn Goethe eine Landschaft erfassen 
will, so zeichnet er die Konturen und die Schattierungen, den 
“‘Abstich des Triiben und Klaren,” die ‘‘Kontraste’”’ der Licht- 
wirkung (Blick von Berg herab auf einen See. -Sommer 1775. 
Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, Bd. 22, Tafel 11.DjG. V.260.).* 
Wenn man nun Goethe mit Mérike eingehender vergleicht, so 


* Zitiert von Chr. Sarauw, Goethes Auges, S. 61f. Bei der zweiten Schwei- 
zerreise beschreibt Goethe zwar in seinem Briefe an Frau von Stein (28. Okt.79— 
3. Nov. 79) das Farbenspiel der Eisgebirge bei Sonnenuntergang, aber man sucht 
vergeblich nach einer Einwirkung auf seine gleichzeitige Dichtung. Erst in 
den Eingangsversen zu Faust II erwacht, wie Sarauw meint, eine schwache 
Widerspiegelung dieser friiheren Eindriicke. Man beachte aber, dass Goethe 
da mirchenartige, opernhafte Wirkungen anstrebt. Dem entspricht auch, dass 
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ist Mérike nicht nur viel farbenfroher, sondern auch unendlich 
viel malerischer. Sogleich in dem Gedicht Erinnerung, das der 
achtzehnjihrige Dichter schrieb, findet man: Jedes schob des 
Gesichtes gliihende Réte auf den Widerschein des Schirmes. 
Dann: Die Nacht ist ein Mohrenknabe, der in himmelblauer 
Schiirze wundersame Gaben bringt. Lichelt er, so zeigen sich 
wie Sternenlichter glinzend weisse Zihne. Die Nacht geht auf 
schwarzem Samt, der nur bei Tage griinet. Die Blatter und 
Pflanzen werden zu tausend griinen Spiegeln. Wir sehen der 
Matten griines Gold und golden griiner Zweige Dimmerung. 
Im Herbst fliesst die gedimpfte Welt unter blauem Himmel in 
warmem Golde. Der Friihling lisst sein blaues Band wieder 
flattern durch die Liifte. Im Walde wirft griinlicher Maien- 
schein dem Dichter geringelte Lichter auf das beschattete Buch. 
Das Gesicht des Midchens gliiht unstet wie Rosen, die der 
Wind zerblasen hat. Die Wasser im Mummelsee spielen in 
griinendem Feuer. Das ist nur eine kleine Auswahl. Man 
beachte dabei, wie hiaufig die Farbe dabei nicht zum Objekt 
gehért, sondern unabhingig vom Objekt auftritt. Die Farbe 
verhiillt die Formen, oder list sie sogar auf. In dem malerischen 
Gebrauch der Farbe verliisst uns Goethe zwar nicht ganz, aber 
er tritt doch entschieden gegen Mérike zuriick. Aus den Ge- 
dichten, die ich mit Mérikes verglichen habe, kommen nur 
folgende Stellen in Betracht: 


Leise wallt und dringt die Welle 

Sich am reichen Ufer hin, 

Und wie reingewaschen, helle, 
Schwankend hin und her und hin, 
Spiegelt sich das junge Griin. (Mai 1816). 


Wenn der Ather, Wolken tragend, 
Mit dem klaren Tage streitet 
Und ein Ostwind, sie verjagend, 
Blaue Sonnenbahn bereitet: 





er ungeheures Getése das Herannahen der Sonne verkiinden lisst. Ahnlich 
passt sich Goethe in Dichtung und Wahrheit bewusst der romantischen Gattung 
des Mirchens an. Das Mérchen ist nicht die Gestaltung eines farbenfrohen 
Kindes, die der Greis aus der Erinnerung niederschreibt, sondern riickblickend 
schildert der alte Goethe in diesem Mirchen symbolisch seine Kindheit. Auch 
der junge Goethe zeigt keinerlei Vorliebe fiir Farben, weder in den Briefen 
noch in seinen dichterischen Erzeugnissen. 
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Wird die Sonne, rétlich scheidend, 
Rings den Horizont vergolden. 
(Frith, wenn Tal, Gebirg und Garten 1828) 


Schwarzvertiefte Finsternisse 
Widerspiegelnd ruht der See. 


Weiss wie Lilien, reine Kerzen, 
Sternen gleich, bescheidner Beugung, 
Leuchtet aus dem Mittelherzen 
Rot gesiumt die Glut der Neigung. 
(Chinesisch-deutsche Tag- und J ahreszeiten (1827) 


Man beachte, dass alle diese Beispiele aus der Zeit des Diwans 
und spiter stammen. Die extreme Vorherrschaft des plastischen 
Prinzips ist durchbrochen. Hier gebraucht Goethe die Farben 
malerisch, wenn auch nicht form-auflésend oder verhiillend. 
Im Diwan zeigt sich schon diese farbenfrohere Tendenz, aber 
der lehrhaft reflektierende Ton lasst sie nicht voll auswirken. 
Die klassizistische Art Goethes—und die herrscht bis zum 

Diwan vor—haben wir im Mignonliede. Die Farbe dient der — 
Plastik und der Hebung des Linearen durch Kontrast. Man 


vergleiche nur die erste Strophe: 


Kennst du das Land, wo die Zitronen bliihn, 
Im dunklen Laub die Goldorangen gliihn, 
Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 
Die Myrte still und hoch der Lorbeer steht? 


Die Myrte und der Lorbeer heben sich klar vom blauen Himmel 
ab, wie die Goldorangen vom dunklen Laube. Wie plastisch 
das Ganze, besonders aber die letzte Zeile. Man vergleiche damit 
Eichendorffs ““Laue Luft kommt blau geflossen,’”’ wo alles in 
Blau getaucht ist, wihrend bei Goethe sich die Baume von dem 
blauen Hintergrunde abheben. Noch deutlicher offenbart sich 
diese zeichnerische Art Goethes in Amor als Landschaftsmaler. 
Bei allem Reichtum an Farben malt Amor gar nicht, er zeichnet 
mit rétlichem Finger auf das graugrundierte Tuch. Die Farbe 
ist lineares Hilfsmittel, sie dient zur klareren Gliederung des 
Bildes. Auch als Maler hatte Goethe gezeichnet. Eine Bemer- 
kung dringt sich mir auf: In diesen beiden Gedichten ist die 
Landschaft nicht unmittelbar geschaut, sondern mehr aus der 
Phantasie gestaltet; der Dichter steht also nicht so stark unter 
dem Bann seines zeichnerisch-plastischen Auges. Zudem sind 
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die Farben im zweiten Gedicht durch das Thema bedingt, 
wihrend im Mignonliede ein Kind spricht, und Kinder sind, 


wie Goethe betont, farbenfroh. 
Von der Zeit des Diwans an wird Goethes Lyrik farben- 
froher. Man vergleiche das Gedicht Friihling iibers Jahr (1816): 


Das Beet, schon lockert 
Sich’s in die Héh’, 

Da wanken Glickchen 
So weiss wie Schnee. 
Safran entfaltet 
Gewalt’ge Glut, 
Smaragden keimt es 
Und keimt wie Blut. 
Primeln stolzieren 

So naseweis, 
Schalkhafte Veilchen 
Versteckt mit Fleiss. 


Wie Goethe hier von der Farbe zur Charakteristik iibergeht, 
so verbindet er gern mit der Farbe die Zeichnung der plastischen 
Form. So beschreibt er im Diwan die Kastanien: 

An vollen Biischelzweigen, 

Geliebte, sieh nur hin! 

Lass dir die Friichte zeigen, 

Umschalet stachlig griin. 


Oder in Alexis und Dora: 


Erst die Orange, die schwer ruht, als ein goldner Ball, 
Dann die weichliche Feige, die jeder Druck schon entstellt. 


Vor der Form tritt die Farbe ganz zuriick, z. B. Auf Miedings Tod: 


Der Rose frohes, volles Angesicht, 
Das treue Veilchen, der Narzisse Licht, 
Vielfaltiger Nelken, eitler Tulpen Pracht, 


Und durch den schwarzen, leicht gekniipften Flor 
Sticht eine Lorbeerspitze still hervor. 


Form, Charakteristik, Glanz an Stelle der Farbe! Wie das 
Streben nach plastischer Form jede Farbe verdringt, dafiir 
bietet die erste Fassung von Gefunden ein késtliches Beispiel. 
Ist das Bliimlein in der letzten Fassung wie Sterne leuchtend, 
wie Auglein schén—also Glanz ohne Farbe—so heisst es in 


der ersten: 
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Im tiefen Boden 

Bin ich gegriindet, 
Drum sind die Bliiten 
So schén geriindet. 


Sogar bei der Bliite ist fiir Goethe die Form und nicht die Farbe 
das Bestimmende! Man vergleiche damit Hebbels Sommertag: 


Ich sah des Sommers letzte Rose stehn, 
Sie war, als ob sie bluten kénne, rot. 


Ein eigenartiges Schauspiel gewihren die Rémischen Elegien, 
wo Goethe viel von Farben spricht, Rom als die Stadt der 
Maler lobt. Und welche Farben nennt Goethe? Schwarzer 
Basalt, weisser Marmor, das briunliche Madchen, goldener 
Weizen, ein weisses Gewand, der graue Surtout—damit ist die 
Farbenskala in dieser kunstfrohen Dichtung erschépft, wenn 
man nicht Rotstrumpf und Violettstrumpf, die nur Bezeich- 
nungen fiir Kardinal und Prilat sind, hinzuziehen will. Und 
wie will man die Klage Goethes von dem farblosen Deutschland 
erkliren? Ist doch die deutsche Landschaft unendlich viel 
farbenreicher als die italienische! 


O wie fiihl’ ich in Rom mich so froh, gedenk’ ich der Zeiten, 
Da mich ein graulicher Tag hinten im Norden umfing, 

Triibe der Himmel und schwer auf meine Scheitel sich senkte, 
Farb- und gestaltlos die Welt um den Ermatteten lag. 


Das klare Licht, das leuchtende Blau des Himmels, die dunst- 
freiere Atmosphiire Italiens lisst Gestalt und Umriss klarer 
hervortreten. Die Landschaft gliedert sich in der klaren Luft 
in grosse Massen von einheitlicher Farbe mit klaren Konturen. 
Die Farbe ordnet sich der Linie unter, wihrend in der deutschen 
Landschaft die Linien vor der Farbe zuriicktreten. Fiir Goethe 
aber ist das “‘Gestaltlose” im Grunde auch farblos. Er ist 
Plastiker, und plastische Fiille kennzeichnen auch die Elegien. 
Nur ein Plastiker konnte den Vers schreiben: ‘“Sehe mit 
fiihlendem Aug’, fiihle mit sehender Hand.” Goethes Auge 
begniigt sich nicht mit dem blossen Umriss, es wird zum Tast- 
organ, das die Dinge umtastend erfasst. ‘“‘Allem seinen Dichten 
merkt man die anhauchende Nahe der Plastik und der Natur 
an,’’ sagt schon Nietzsche von Goethe (Menschliches, Allzu- 
menschliches, Bd. Il, Abt. I, Aphorismus 227). Da er seinem 
ganzen Wesen nach auf Gestalt dringt, so ist ihm das Ge- 
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staltlose, das Chaotische zuwider. Das bestimmt auch sein 
eigenartiges Verhalten zum Walde. Abgesehen von dem 
anakreontischen Gedicht Die schine Nacht schildert kein 
Gedicht Goethes das Waldinnere. Eichendorff, Lenau, Storm, 
Médrike, Keller: sie alle kennen den Zauber des tiefen Waldes, 
die Waldeinsamkeit mit dem Reiz des Dimmerlichts und dem 
ewig wechselnden schillernden Farbenspiel. Goethe sieht den 
Wald von aussen, etwa von einer Erhéhung aus als kompakte 
gegliederte Masse. Soim Werther,in Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahren, in den Wahlverwandtschaften, in den Wanderjahren. 
Nur in der Walpurgisnacht spielt die Beschreibung des Waldin- 
nern eine Rolle! Mephisto, der Sohn des Chaos, gibt sie, und 
da es Nacht ist, mehr lautlich als visuell. Ahnlich negativ ist 
Goethes Verhiltnis zu der gestaltlosen Unendlichkeit des 
Meeres, das die Romantiker so lockte, besonders Lenau und 
Heine. In Goethes Lyrik schildert ein Achtzeiler die fiirchter- 
liche Todesstille der windstillen Fliche, ein Zehnzeiler feiert 
die Befreiung: ‘Schon seh’ ich das Land.’’ Selbst die meer- 
durchrauschte Odyssee hat Goethe nicht fiir die Schénheit des 
Meeres in grésserem Masse schépferisch empfainglich machen 
kénnen. 

Wie sehr Goethe auf Farbe verzichtet, zeigt sehr klar der 
Vergleich einzelner Gedichte mit ahnlichen anderer Dichter. 
Man vergleiche etwa Goethes Zueignung mit Schillers Spaszier- 
gang. Die Situation in den einleitenden Strophen ist in beiden 
Gedichten dieselbe: ein Spaziergang bergan in friiher Morgen- 
stunde. In der Zueignung fehlt jede Farbe, wir haben nur Licht 
und Dunkel und Linie. Selbst der Kampf der Sonne mit dem 
Nebel wird ohne Farbe geschildert. In Schillers Spaziergang 
dagegen sehen wir den Berg mit dem rétlich strahlenden Gipfel, 
die ruhige Bliue des Himmels, die unermesslich sich ausgiesst, 
das braune Gebirg iiber dem griinenden Wald, das freundliche 
Griin der Wiesen, den rétlichen Klee, das versilberte Gras und 
den fliessenden Spiegel des griinlichten Stroms. Dazu blickt, als 
der Dichter in den Wald eintritt, durch der Zweige laubiges 
Gitter lachend das Blaue herein. Alles dies in den ersten 
fiinfunddreissig Versen, die den eigentlichen Spaziergang 
schildern. So farbenreich ist kein Gedicht Goethes. Wie weit 
farbiger Schiller als Goethe ist, ergibt sich aus einem Vergleich 
von seinen Balladen mit denen Goethes. Nicht nur bezieht sich 
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Schiller etwa doppelt so oft auf Farben als Goethe, sondern 
er gebraucht auch weit hiufiger derbere Kontrastwirkungen 
und feinere Farbenunterschiede. Etwas farbiger als in der 
Zueignung zeichnet Goethe die Situation in Euphrosyne: 


Auch von des hichsten Gebirgs beeisten zackigen Gipfeln 
Schwindet Purpur und Glanz scheidender Sonne hinweg. 


Ein weiteres Entfalten des Bildes ist nicht méglich, da die Nacht 
die Farben ausléscht. Im rosigen Strahl erscheint dem Dichter 
noch Euphrosyne. Die beiden Eingangsverse zeugen wieder 
deutlich von Goethes Vorliebe fiir Licht und Linie. Dann ver- 
gleiche man noch Goethes Fliegentod mit Kellers Kleiner 
Passion. 

Sie saugt mit Gier verritrisches Getrinke 

Unabgesetzt, vom ersten Zug verfiihrt. 

Sie fiihlt sich wohl, und lingst sind die Gelenke 

Der zarten Beinchen schon paralysiert; 


Nicht mehr gewandt, die Fliigelchen zu putzen, 
Nicht mehr geschickt, das Képfchen aufzustutzen: 


Goethe zeichnet eine graziése Silhouette. Bei Keller hingegen 
erglinzt die Miicke in wundersamem Farbenspiel: 


Vier Fligelein von Seiden fein 
Trug’s auf dem Riicken zart, 

Drin man im Regenbogenschein 
Spielendes Licht gewahrt. 

Hellgriin das schlanke Leibchen war, 
Hellgriin der Fiisschen dreifach Paar, 
Und auf dem Képfchen wundersam 
Sass ein Federbiischchen stramm, 
Die Auglein wie ein goldenes Erz 
Erglanzten mir in das tiefste Herz. 


Was fiir diese beiden Gedichte gilt, gilt auch fiir das Gesamt- 
werk Kellers und Goethes: Keller malt, waihrend Goethe 
zeichnet. Keller ist farbenfroh; Goethes kiinstlerisches Be- 
streben ist die Darstellung der reinen Form “abgesondert von 
allen empirischen Reizen.” Nur im Alter gewihrt Goethe der 
Farbe etwas mehr Spielraum, aber im Grunde bleibt er 
stets Klassizist. So rat er (1798) dem jungen Jagemann, der 
Maler werden will, beim Bildhauer in die Lehre zu gehen; bei 
Zeichnungen michte es wohl besser sein “den Kontur, bedachtig- 
lich, mit der Feder zu ziehen und leicht zu tuschen als mit 
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schwarzer und weisser Kreide auf graues Papier zu zeichnen: 
denn die erste Manier lisst nichts Unbestimmtes zu, .... da 
hingegen bei der letzteren manches unbemerkt, zweideutig 
bleiben kann” (Jub. Ausg. 33, 97). Weil Goethes Auge auf 
Umriss und Linie gerichtet ist, sieht er Gemilde wie Kupfer- 
stiche und beschreibt sie in der Regel ohne auf die Farben 
einzugehen. Darum warnt er bei Farben gegen zu zarte Unter- 
scheidungen und Bestimmungen (Eckermann, 8.4.1829), darum 
feiert er Guido Reni als Koloristen und spielt ihn gegen Ribera 
aus, darum empfindet er die deutsche Landschaft im Gegensatz 
zu der italienischen als farblos. Bedeutungsvoll ist das Bekennt- 
nis in der Farbenlehre: ‘“‘Von einem einzigen Punkte wusste ich 
mir nicht die mindeste Rechenschaft zu geben: es war das 
Kolorit.”” Uber alles andere war er sich bei Gemiilden klar, 
konnte manchmal sogar den Kiinstlern Rat erteilen. “Kam 
es aber an die Firbung, so schien alles dem Zufall iiberlassen 
zu sein..... Bei den Lebendigen war kein Trost, ebensowenig 
bei den Abgeschiedenen, keiner in den Lehrbiichern, keiner in 
den Kunstwerken”’ (W. II, 4, 288). Hieraus kann man nicht 
schliessen, wie Paul Fechter es tut (Deutsche Rundschau, 195, 
52 ff. Goethes Sehen), dass Goethe, im Gegensatz zu den Malern 
seiner Zeit, farbiger Impressionist gewesen sei und deshalb sich 
von der Malerei abgewandt habe. Der durchaus linear sehende 
Goethe kommt hier nahe an die Erkenntnis heran, dass dem 
linear Sehenden die Welt der Farbe ein Ritsel bleiben muss, 
kann aber seinem Wesen nach hier nicht zu klarer Einsicht 
durchdringen. Wire Goethe Maler geworden, so hitte er Zeich- 
nungen harmonisch koloriert. Die Farbe ware ihm Mittel ge- 
wesen, die Konturen klarer hervorzuheben. So beschreibt er 
Venedig in der Jtalienischen Reise: die Gestalten der Ruderer 
heben sich klar gegen den blauen Himmel ab (Jub. Ausg. 26, 
96 ff). Darum machen Farben im Gebirge tiefen Eindruck auf 
ihn; gliedert sich doch durch die Farben die Landschaft zu 
grossen Massen. In Amor als Landschaftsmaler beschreibt er 
sein eigenes Verfahren, keine Spur von farbigem Impressionis- 
mus: er zeichnet, wie er Werther zeichnen lisst, wie er noch 
1809 von der bildenden Natur sagt, sie spreche in lauter Zeich- 
nungen. Goethe wendet sich entschlossen von der bildenden 
Kunst ab, weil es ihm bei aller Leichtigkeit und Prizision der 
Auffassung an dem Vermégen fehlte, “in gleichem Grade die 
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empfangenen Ausdriicke nach aussen wiederzugeben” (Bieder- 
mann, 3, 264). Da aber das Wort dem inneren Sinn die reine 
Form vermittelt, wird Goethe Dichter. So kann er diesen 
beiden héchsten Gottheiten dienen, dem inneren Sinn und der 
reinen Form: “Das Auge mag wohl der klarste Sinn genannt 
werden, durch den die leichteste Uberlieferung méglich ist. Aber 
der innere Sinn ist noch klarer, und zu ihm gelangt die héchste 
und schnellste Uberlieferung durchs Wort; denn dieses ist 
eigentlich fruchtbringend, wenn das, was wir durchs Auge 
auffassen, an und fiir sich fremd und keineswegs so tiefwirkend 
vor uns steht” (Shakespeare und kein Ende! 1813). 

Wie verhalt sich nun Goethe zu akustischen Reizen? In- 
wiefern vermittelt ihm das Ohr den Sinn des Weltgeschehens, 
ein Weltbild, wie es bei Mérike in seinem Gesang su Zweien in 
der Nacht der Fall ist? 


Gesang su Zweien in der Nacht 
Sie: Wie siiss der Nachtwind nun die Wiese streift, 
Und klingend jetzt den jungen Hain durchlauft! 
Da noch der freche Tag verstummt, 
Hért man der Erdenkriifte fliisterndes Gedriinge, 
Das aufwirts in die zirtlichen Gesiinge 
Der reingestimmten Liifte summt. 


Er: Vernehm’ ich doch die wunderbarsten Stimmen 
Vom lauen Wind wolliistig hingeschleift, 

Indes, mit ungewissem Licht gestreift, 

Der Himmel selber scheinet hinzuschwimmen. 


Sie: Wie ein Gewebe zuckt die Luft manchmal, 
Durchsichtiger und heller aufzuwehen; 
Dazwischen hért man weiche Téne gehen 

Von sel’ gen Feen, die im blauen Saal, 

Zum Sphirenklang 

Und fleissig mit Gesang, 

Silberne Spindeln hin und wieder drehen. 


Er: O holde Nacht, du gehst mit leisem Tritt 

Auf schwarzem Samt, der nur am Tage griinet, 

Und luftig schwirrender Musik bedienet 

Sich nun dein Fuss zum leichten Schritt, 

Womit du Stund’ um Stunde missest, 

Dich lieblich in dir selbst vergissest— 

Du schwirmst, es schwirmt der Schépfung Seele mit! 
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Das ganze Weltgeschehen offenbart sich hier durch den 
Gehérssinn, als der friihe Tag noch verstummt, d.h. die Tages- 
geriusche klingen noch nach. Wie eine musikalische Symphonie 
ertént in diesem Gedicht Mérikes das Weltgeschehen. Alles 
Plastische fehlt: das Auge, das vor dem Ohre stark zuriicktritt, 
bringt nur die farbige malerische Begleitung. Musik und 
Malerei sind die romantischen Schwesterkiinste, die sich hier 
zusammengefunden haben. In Goethes Lyrik fehlen solche 
Téne.* Selbstverstindlich ist Goethe Kiinstler genug, das Ohr 
heranzuziehen, wo das Auge versagen miisste, z. B. bei dunkler 
Nacht, wie in dem Gedicht Morgenklagen. Aber Lirm und 
Geriusche spielen eine weit gréssere Rolle als musikalische 
Klinge und Téne. Vom Eindruck qualender Geriiusche, von 
Lirm, der sich in ihm aufdringt, befreit Goethe sich durch 
lautmalerische Wiedergabe, z.B. in Lilis Park oder, weniger 
ausgesprochen, in Auf Miedings Tod. Reichlicher benutzt 
finden wir Schallnachahmungen in zwei der spiteren Balladen, 
im Hochzeitslied (1802) und im Totentanz (1813); beide schildern 
nichtliche Szenen. Anderseits ist es auffallend, wie stark das 
Akustische zuriicktritt, wo die Situation ein Betonen, ein Her- 
vorheben desselben erwarten lisst. So erklingt der ganze 
Wasserschwall im Zauberlehrling nur in der Begleitung, in den 
zahlreichen L- und Zischlauten. Nur einmal: ‘“‘Krachend trifft 
des Beiles Schirfe’”’ iibernimmt das Akustische die Fiihrung. 
Oder man nehme den nichtlichen Ritt im Erlkénig; rein 
akustisch ist nur der eine Vers: “In diirren Blittern siuselt 
der Wind.” Das Gespriich des Erlkénigs gestaltet sich aus der 
Vision des geiingsteten Kindes. Uberwiegend visuell gestaltet 


* Nur der Gesang der Erzengel lisst sich mit diesem Gedicht Mérikes 
irgendwie vergleichen. Aber auch hier sind die Unterschiede gewaltig. Bei 
Mérike wiegt das Zarte, Leise vor: Goethe beschrinkt sich seinem Thema 
gemiiss auf das Erhabene, Gewaltige. Dazu spielt das Auge eine weit wichti- 
gere Rolle. Goethe betont die Unterschiede von Tag und Nacht, von Licht 
und Schatten; alles Farbige fehlt, die Schilderung ist durchaus linear.—Zudem 
ist es bedenklich, einfach Stellen aus dem Faust oder den Dramen zum Vergleich 
neben die Lyrik zu stellen, denn Goethe ist Kiinstler genug, sich den darge- 
stellten Personen und den Wirkungen, die er erzielen will, weitgehend anzupas- 
sen. Des eigenen Wesens Kern, seine intimste Eigenart offenbart er da nicht in 
demselben Masse wie in der Lyrik. Auch liegt die Annahme sehr nahe, dass 
in dem Gesang der Erzengel literarische Vorbilder eingewirkt haben. Man 
vergleiche Witkowskis Kommentar. 
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Goethe auch das Werden des Stromes in Mahomets Gesang. 
Mit diesem Gedichte vergleiche man Hélderlins Rheingedicht, 
das auch unter dem Bilde eines Stromes die Entwicklung eines 
Propheten darstellt: 


Im dunklen Epheu sass ich, an der Pforte 
Des Waldes, eben da der goldene Mittag, 
Den Quell besuchend, herunterkam 

Die Treppen des Alpengebirgs. 


Da vernimmt der Dichter “ein Schicksal,” ihm wird die Offen- 
barung vom Werden des Genius: 


Jetzt aber, drin im Gebirg, 

Tief unter den silbernen Gipfeln, 

Und unter fréhlichem Griin, 

Wo die Wilder schauernd zu ihm 

Und der Felsen Hiupter tibereinander 
Hinabschaun, taglang, dort 

Im kiltesten Abgrund hért’ 

Ich um Erlésung jammern 

Den Jiingling. Es hérten ihn, wie er tobt’, 
Und die Mutter Erd’ anklagt, 

Und den Donnerer, der ihn gezeuget, 
Erbarmend die Eltern. 


In den einleitenden Versen ist linear nur “die Treppe des 
Alpengebirgs.”” Das Malerisch-Farbige tritt stark hervor: 
dunkler Epheu, goldener Mittag, silberne Gipfel, fréhliches 
Griin, warmer Schatten. Dann gestaltet sich das Schicksal des 
Stromes aus einem Klangerlebnis, und dies bleibt fiir die ganze 
Schilderung bestimmend. In Goethes Gedicht dagegen ist das 
Akustische die Begleitung. Ausgangspunkt ist das Auge, und 
dies bleibt fiir das ganze Gedicht bestimmend. Man beachte die 
Verse: 

Jiinglingfrisch 

Tanzt er aus der Wolke 

Auf die Marmorfelsen nieder, 


Jauchzet wieder 
Nach dem Himmel. 


Man sieht den Strom auf die Felsen niedertanzen, man sieht 
und hért ihn wieder nach dem Himmel jauchzen. Diese Ver- 
bindung des Akustischen mit dem Visuellen trifft man bei 
Goethe hiiufig an. So: “Dem Schlaf entjauchzt uns der Ma- 
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trose,”’ oder: ‘“‘Melodisch eilt der Wasserfall hernieder.”” Es 
herrscht die Neigung, das Akustische ins Visuelle umzubiegen: 
der Schall rundet sich zum Tone,der Nordwind zischelt tausend- 
schlangenziingig. Oder: ‘‘Spihtest, wie die reinste Nerve 
klingt.”’ Das Erklingen einer Saite, das man doch in erster 
Linie hért, wird zu einem Vibrieren, das man nur sieht. So 
verdringt das Auge das Ohr. Der Gehdérssinn geniigt dem 
Plastiker so wenig wie das Auge dem Musiker. Um jeden Preis 
erstrebt Goethe plastische Anschaulichkeit, und darum kann 
ihm in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahren das verfehlte Bild entschliip- 
fen: “‘Der Schneeball des Beifalls wialzte sich zu ungeheurer 
Grésse.”” Goethe sieht sogar den Schall. 

Ich verwies vorhin auf die Schallnachahmungen Goethes in 
Morgenklagen. Vergleicht man nun dies Gedicht mit Annette 
von Drostes Durchwachte Nacht oder Conrad Ferdinand Meyers 
Nachigerdusche, so merkt man den gewaltigen Abstand. 


Melde mir die Nachtgeriusche, Muse, 

Die ans Ohr des Schlummerlosen fluten. 
Erst der abgezihlte Schlag der Stunde, 
Dann ein Fischer-Zwiegesprich am Ufer, 
Dann? Nichts weiter als der ungewisse 
Geisterlaut der ungebrochnen Stille, 

Wie das Atmen eines jungen Busens, 

Wie das Murmeln eines tiefen Brunnens, 
Wie das Schlagen eines dumpfen Ruders, 
Dann der ungehérte Tritt des Schlummers. 


Solche Téne sucht man vergebens bei Goethe. Nicht nur ist 
das Gehér Meyers und der Droste sensitiver, auf feinere Schall- 
wahrnehmungen und Unterschiede eingestellt, sondern bei 
ihnen hért die Phantasie, die bei Goethe vorwiegend sieht. 
Darum gestaltet sich in Goethes Lyrik das Weltgeschehen nicht 
zu einer musikalischen Symphonie wie in Mérikes Um Mitter- 
nacht, Nachts, oder in dem oben zitierten Gesang zu Zweien in 
der Nacht. Ebenso fehlen in Goethes Lyrik die Schilderungen 
des fast Unhérbaren, die man vereinzelt schon bei Hélderlin, in 
reicher Zahl bei der Droste oder bei Lenau findet, wie zum 
Beispiel Lenau: ‘Das diirre Blatt vom Baume hérbar zittert.” 
Vergleiche sind immer aufschlussreich, besonders aber wo ein 
Dichter dem anderen nachgestrebt oder sich ihm angepasst hat. 
Goethes Untreuer Knabe ist inhaltlich wie formell eine Umbil- 
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dung von Biirgers Lenore. Wir haben dieselbe Strophe, nur 
fehlt der Schlussreim, wodurch schon das Fragmentarische des 
Gedichts in der Form vorgebildet ist. Bei Biirger eine Fiille 
von Lautmalerei, bei Goethe nur: “Es blitzt und donnert, 
stiirmt und kracht.”” Goethes Zueignung und Schillers Spaszier- 
gang schildern beide einen Spaziergang bergan in den Morgen- 
stunden. Bei Goethe als einziges Akustikon die stille Hiitte, 
kein einziger Laut auch nur angedeutet: bei Schiller siuselnde 
Linden, die summende Biene, das wirbelnde Singen der Lerche, 
das Geliut der Herden. In J/menau stellt Goethe das Leben des 
Handwerks dar: 


Der Faden eilet von dem Rocken 

Des Webers raschem Stuhle zu, 

Und Seil und Kiibel wird in langerer Ruh 
Nicht am zerbrochnen Schachte stocken. 


Alles ist reine Anschauung ohne jeden begleitenden Laut. 
Wie aber beschreibt Schiller das Leben des Handwerks im 
Spasziergang? 


Zischend fliegt in den Baum die Axt, es erseufzt die Dryade, 
Hoch von des Berges Haupt stiirzt sich die donnernde Last. 
Mulcibers Amboss ertént vom Takt geschwungener Himmer. 
Durch die Saiten des Garns sauset das webende Schiff. 


Wie herrscht hier das Ohr vor! Auch die Phantasie hért. Beim 
Héren solcher Verse wird es einem zum Symbol, dass in Schillers 
Zimmer ein Spinett steht, an der Wand eine Gitarre hiangt, 
wihrend Goethes Haus von Schitzen der bildenden Kunst 
starrt. Bis in den Rhythmus des Verses herrscht bei Goethe 
das Auge! Man nehme das prachtvolle Bild vom fallenden 
Becher im Kénig von Thule: 


Er sah ihn stiirzen, trinken 
Und sinken tief ins Meer. 


Das Bild ist geschaut, das Auge des Kénigs folgt dem fallenden 
Becher. Der Rhythmus zeichnet die Linie des Falls, sogar der 
Binnenreim trinken, sinken veranschaulicht die Rhythmik des 
Versinkens. Das Ohr, das den Binnenreim aufnimmt, muss 
dem Auge dienen. Ein wundervolles Beispiel dieses geschauten 
Rhythmus bietet die Ballade Das Veilchen: 
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Da kam eine junge Schiferin 

Mit leichtem Schritt und munterm Sinn 
Daher, daher, 

Die Wiese her und sang. 


Das ist nicht das Lied des Madchens, sondern dessen leicht 
tanzender, hiipfender Schritt. Das Lied ist nur die Begleitung 
zum Tanze; zuerst sieht man das Midchen, erst ganz am Schluss 
der Strophe mit einem Worte ihr Lied: “‘und sang.” So iiberwiegt 
bei Goethe das Visuelle. Das ist sogar im klangvollen Fischer 
der Fall: 


Das Wasser rauscht, das Wasser schwoll. 


Der Rhythmus ist der Rhythmus der Wellen, ob gesehen oder 
gehért lasst sich nicht entscheiden. Jedenfalls ist nur das eine 
Wort “rauscht,”’ abgesehen von “sang”’ und “‘sprach” akustisch. 
Alles andere ist geschaut: das Schwellen und Emporteilen des 
Wassers, das wellenatmende Gesicht der Sonne, usw. Das 
Akustische ist die Begleitung in einem Gedicht von entziicken- 
dem Wohllaut. Wenn C. F. Meyer (in dem Gedicht Nacht- 
gerdusche) die Stille darstellt, so wendet er sich an das Ohr. 
Wie macht es Goethe? “Uber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh.”” Das sieht 
man. “In allen Wipfeln spiirest du kaum einen Hauch.”’ Auch 
das sieht man (oder man fiihlt es). “Die Végelein schweigen 
im Walde.” Erst hier und nur hier wendet sich Goethe an das 
Ohr, aber die Stille wirkt nur als Stille, wird nicht hérbar wie 
bei Meyer. Goethes Gedicht ist ein Vorwurf fiir den Maler, 
man vergleiche etwa Karl Haiders Uber allen Wipfeln, wo 
schon der Titel auf Goethe hinweist. Meyers Gedicht bietet 
dem Maler nichts, da es sich nur an das Ohr wendet; es bietet 
also nur dem Musiker einen Vorwurf.* So sehen wir auch hier, 
wie sehr Goethe Augenmensch ist. Er hat es haufig und ein- 
dringlich bekannt. ‘“‘Das Auge war vor allen andern das Organ, 
womit ich die Welt erfasste,’’ sagt Goethe in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit. Durch das Auge offenbart sich ihm das Wesen der 
Dinge, und das Wesen der Dinge ist fiir Goethe die Gestalt. 


* Oder der Maler miisste schon in der Art Albert Weltis verfahren, der in 
seinen Nachtszenen Gestalten und Ereignisse dem Auge suggerierend andeutet. 
Horchend liegt das Paar auf dem Lager, dasOhr hért draussen deutlich Schritte, 
aber vor dem Fenster huscht nur ein Schatten voriiber. Ob Goethe an dieser 
Art Darstellung Gefallen gefunden hitte? 
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Das Auge ist fiir ihn “‘der gewaltigste Sinn” (Eckermann, 
7. Okt. 1828). Das Auge nimmt unter den Sinnen eine Aus- 
nahmestellung ein. Des Auges Fassungskraft und Klarheit 
gehért eigentlichst dem Verstande an, bekennt Goethe in seinem 
Aufsatz tiber Leonardo da Vincis Abendmahl (1817, Jub. Ausg. 
35, 51). Wenn Goethe in Makariens Archiv Lawrence Sterne 
iiber das Auge zitiert, so gibt er seine eigene Anschauung wieder. 
Die Worte, die er aus Sterne iibersetzt, fiihren nur den Ge- 
danken in dem Leonardo-Aufsatz weiter aus: ‘Das Gesicht ist 
der edelste Sinn; die anderen vier belehren uns nur durch die 
Organe des Takts; wir héren, wir fiihlen, riechen und betasten 
alles durch Beriihrung; das Gesicht aber steht unendlich héher, 
verfeint sich iiber die Materie und niahert sich den Fahigkeiten 
des Geistes” (Jub. Ausg. 38, 275). Nur das Auge sieht die reine 
Gestalt; was die anderen Sinne vermitteln, sind, wie die Farbe, 
mehr empirische Reize. Das ist die Anschauung des Klassizisten, 
und mit dieser Anschauung hat Goethe nie ganz gebrochen, 
da sie in seines Wesens innerstem Kern begriindet ist. Bei dieser 
Vorherrschaft des Auges sollte es kaum einer besonderen Be- 
griindung bediirfen, dass Goethe nicht zugleich ausgesprochen 
akustisch veranlagt gewesen sein kann. Uber das Ohr hat sich 
Goethe nicht geiussert wie itiber das Auge, und das diirfte 
heissen: er fiihlte sich diesem Sinn als Organ der Welterfassung 
weniger verpflichtet. Lassen wir die Tatsachen sprechen. Als 
Knabe und Jiingling hat Goethe Musikunterricht auf ver- 
schiedenen Instrumenten genossen und jedes Instrument wieder 
links liegen lassen, aber sein Leben lang hat er gezeichnet und 
modelliert, um sein Auge zu erziehen. Er iiberfiillt seine Riume 
mit Schitzen bildender Kunst, aber erst im Jahre 1823 kommt 
ein Fliigel ins Haus. Von der Musik bekannte Goethe: “Ich 
kenne Musik mehr durch Nachdenken als durch Genuss, und 
also nur im Allgemeinen’” (Gundolf: Goethe im Gesprich. 
Zwischen 1821 und 1823). Mehr durch Nachdenken als durch 
Genuss! Merkwiirdig, dass Goethe iiber sein Verhiltnis zur 
Musik mit fast denselben Worten spricht wie iiber sein Verhilt- 
nis zur Farbe in der Jtalienischen Reise. Als Eckermann 
(3. Nov. 1823) lobend hervorhob, dass Goethe auf seiner dritten 
Schweizerreise an allem Interesse genommen und alles aufgefasst 
habe, sagte Goethe einschrinkend: ‘Aber Sie finden kein Wort 
iiber Musik, und zwar deswegen nicht, weil das nicht in meinem 
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Kreise lag. Jeder muss wissen, worauf er bei einer Reise zu 
sehen hat und was seine Sache ist.’’ Uber bildende Kunst aber 
spricht Goethe als Kenner mit und ist seines Urteils sicher. 
Héchst merkwiirdig ist, dass der Dichter sich in Fragen der 
Metrik, die Sachen des Ohrs sind, bei Nichtdichtern Rat holt. 
Komplizierteren metrischen Gebilden weicht er aus. Nur 
widerwillig und nach langem Zaudern bequemt er sich dem 
Sonett an. Hat Goethe wirklich den eigentiimlichen musika- 
lischen Zauber des Sonetts zu vollem Leben erweckt? Goethes 
Sonette gehéren weder zu den besten Sonetten in der deutschen 
Sprache—man vergleiche sie nur mit Platens—noch zu den 
besten Gedichten Goethes. 


Ich schneide sonst so gern aus ganzem Holze 
Und miifste nun doch auch mitunter leimen. 


Eigenartig und tiefbedeutsam scheint mir, wie sich hier dem 
Dichter, sonst der Zwillingsbruder des Singers wo nicht selber 
der Singer, aus dem Reiche der bildenden plastischen Kunst 
das Bild fiir sein Dichten ergibt. Sogar die dichterische Form 
empfindet Goethe nicht als Melos, als flutende Melodie, sondern 
als plastische feste Form. Man beachte, wie sich ihm das Bild 
ganz ungezwungen ergibt; aus dem Unbewussten heraus kom- 
men die tiefsten Offenbarungen iiber die psychische Uranlage 
im Menschen. Man bedenke auch, dass diesem Dichter die 
tiefsten Offenbarungen iiber das Wesen der Kunst aus den 
bildenden Kiinsten gekommen sind. Wenn auch Goethe in 
Weimar Shakespeare als den Stern der héchsten Héhe feiert, 
an den grossen Wendepunkten seines Lebens steht die bildende 
Kunst: in Strassburg ist es die gotische Baukunst, in Italien die 
Kunst der Antike und der Renaissance, woraus ihm bestim- 
mende Offenbarungen iiber das Wesen der Kunst und iiber die 
eigenen Ziele kommen. 

Ich komme noch einmal auf die Frage der komplizierteren 
metrischen Gebilde bei Goethe zuriick. Als Jiingling hat Goethe 
wie jeder andere junge Dichter fremde Formen nachahmend 
iibernommen, so den Alexandriner, so die leichteren Strophen 
der Anakreontiker. Der junge Goethe verehrte Klopstock und 
iibernahm von ihm die freien Rhythmen, z.B. in den Oden an 
Behrisch. Aber weder der Jiingling noch der Mann als Klassi- 
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zist, der Hexameter und Distichen schrieb, hat sich je um die 
lyrischen Strophen der Griechen bemiiht, in denen Hélty in 
den siebziger Jahren sein Bestes schuf. Es ist keine eigensinnige, 
einseitige Ablehnung des Fremden, die Goethe bewog, diesen 
komplizierteren, mehr nrusikalischen Gebilden fern zu bleiben; 
wohl aber fiihlte das Genie mit instinktiver Sicherheit, hier ist 
etwas ihm nicht Gemisses, etwas seinem Wesen Fremdes. 
Goethes Formgefiihl—und das gilt auch von seinen metrisch- 
rhythmischen Gebilden!—ist plastisch und nicht musikalisch. 
Darauf hat schon ein so feinsinniger Kenner wie Wilhelm Dil- 
they hingewiesen. Er vergleicht Goethes Distichen mit Hélder- 
lins: bei Goethe bildet jedes Distichon durchweg eine fest be- 
grenzte Einheit, bei Hélderlin durchbricht das Enjambement 
die feste Form des einzelnen Distichons, sie fluten endlos dahin; 
Goethes Distichen nennt Dilthey plastisch, Hélderlins musi- 
kalisch. 

Und wie steht es mit dem Rhythmus in Goethes lyrischen 
Gedichten? Herrscht das Akustische, das Visuelle, oder Physi- 
ologisch-Motorische vor? Was ist das rhythmische Urerlebnis, 
die rhythmische Keimzeile der einzelnen Gedichte? Ich verwies 
oben auf die visuelle Rhythmik im Kénig von Thule, wie sogar 
der Binnenreim trinken, sinken die Linie des Falls veranschau- 
licht. Es ist eigenartig, dass der Reim, der sich doch un- 
mittelbar an das Ohr wendet, dem Auge dienen muss. Ebenso 
verwies ich auf die visuelle Rhythmik in der Ballade vom 
Veilchen. In Willkommen und Abschied ist—wie ich oben 
andeutete—der Rhythmus physiologisch-motorisch bedingt: 


Es schlug mein Herz: geschwind zu Pferde! 
Und fort, wild wie ein Held zur Schlacht! 
Der Abend wiegte schon die Erde, 

Und an den Bergen hing die Nacht. 


Nach der leidenschaftlichen Aufforderung des ersten Verses 
das stiirmische Losreiten. Vom dritten Verse an das stetige 
ruhige Wiegen des gestreckten Galoppierens. Man nehme 
Wanderers Nachtlieder. Das erste spiegelt wieder das unruhige 
Atmen des Leidenschaftlich-Bewegten, das zweite das ruhige 
Atmen eines Menschen, den am Abend tiefer Friede umfangt. 
Aufschlussreich ist der Vergleich von Goethes Auf dem See mit 
Eichendorffs Mondnacht. 
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Auf dem See 


Und frische Nahrung, neues Blut 
Saug’ ich aus freier Welt: 

Wie ist Natur so hold und gut, 
Die mich am Busen hilt! 

Die Welle wieget unsern Kahn 
Im Rudertakt hinauf, 

Und Berge, wolkig himmelan, 
Begegnen unserm Lauf. 


Aug’, mein Aug’, was sinkst du nieder? 
Goldne Triume, kommt ihr wieder? 
Weg, du Traum! so gold du bist: 
Hier auch Lieb’ und Leben ist. 


Auf der Welle blinken 
Tausend schwebende Sterne, 
Weiche Nebel trinken 

Rings die tiirmende Ferne; 
Morgenwind umfliigelt 

Die beschattete Bucht, 

Und im See bespiegelt 

Sich die reifende Frucht. 


Die erste Strophe versinnlicht im Rhythmus wieder das erste 


stiirmische Losrudern des Befreiten. Die rhythmische In- 
version, womit der zweite Vers einsetzt, stellt dar das erste 
michtige Ausholen mit den Rudern, das erste pliétzliche Vor- 
wirtsschiessen des Bootes, der fallende ruhige Rhythmus der 
zweiten Strophe, wie das Boot sanft von den Wellen geschaukelt 
wird, da der Dichter die Ruder hat sinken lassen; die dritte 
Strophe ein gelassenes Vorwiartsrudern, das sich dem Rhythmus 
der Wogen anpasst. Die Daktylen, die regelmissig an zweiter 
Stelle im zweiten, vierten, sechsten und achten Verse der 
Strophe wiederkehren, versinnlichen, wie das Boot in regel- 
missigem Abstande gegen eine gréssere Welle anliuft und sie 
durchschneidet. Man sieht, der ganze kunstvolle Wechsel des 
Rhythmus, die ganze Verschiedenheit der Strophen ist physio- 
logisch-motorisch bedingt. 


Mondnacht 
Es war, als hatt’ der Himmel 
Die Erde still gekiisst, 
Dass sie im Bliitenschimmer 
Von ihm nun traumen miisst. 
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Die Luft ging durch die Felder, 
Die Ahren wogten sacht, 

Es rauschten leis die Wilder, 
So sternklar war die Nacht. 


Und meine Seele spannte 
Weit ihre Fligel aus, 

Flog durch die stillen Lande, 
Als flége sie nach Haus. 


Die erste Strophe ist zweiteilig, sie besteht aus Vorder- und 
Nachsatz. Die zweite Strophe ist vierteilig, sie besteht aus vier 
parallelen Hauptsitzen. Die dritte Strophe ist wieder zweiteilig. 
Diese Verschiedenheit der Strophen ist nicht visuell durch die 
geschilderte Landschaft oder physiologisch-motorisch durch 
irgendwelche Titigkeit des Dichtersbegriindet. Dierhythmische 
Struktur des Gedichtes lisst sich nur musikalisch erkliren: 
eine musikalische Stimmung schuf sich in diesem Gedichte die 
adaquate Form. In der wechselnden Form der Strophen erklingt 
etwas wie Robert Schumanns Musik. Es gibt wohl kaum einen 
zweiten Lyriker deutscher Zunge, der so dem innersten Wesen 
nach reine Musik ist wie Eichendorff, so reich musikalisch auch 
besonders Mérike und Lenau sind. Ist nun Goethes Lyrik im 
tiefsten Sinne des Wortes musikalisch, wie es die Lyrik Eichen- 
dorffs ist, so musikalisch, wie Goethes Lyrik plastisch ist? Kann 
ein Lied gleicherweise plastisch und musikalisch sein? Ver- 
draingt nicht unfehlbar das eine das andere? Wohl sind Goethes 
Gedichte wohllautend, was aber nicht gleichbedeutend mit 
musikalisch ist. Goethes Gedichte dringen auf Mass, Begren- 
zung, feste Form, Plastik. Aus dem Geiste der Plastik sind sie 
geboren: der Dichter sieht mit fiihlendem Aug’, fiihlt mit se- 
hender Hand. Alles draingt bei ihm auf lebendige leibliche 
Gegenwart. Auf lebendige leibliche Gegenwart dringt sogar 
Mignons Lied der Sehnsucht, Kennst du das Land, womit man 
romantische Gedichte der Sehnsucht vergleichen wolle, z.B. 
Eichendorff Es schienen so golden die Sterne, um sich des Unter- 
schiedes voll bewusst zu werden. So ist auch Goethes Liebe die 
klassische Liebe des gesicherten ruhigen Besitzes, nicht die 
romantische Liebe der Sehnsucht und der Erinnerung. Wie 
Fritz Strich sagt: ‘Alles innerliche nur in der Einbildungs- 
kraft lebende Sein war ihm verhasst. Er war Plastiker auch 
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hier, und zweifellos liegt in dieser Ausschaltung der Erinnerung 
das unmusikalische Element seines Lebens” (a. a. O. 40). 
Unter den grossen lyrischen Gedichten Goethes beriihrt mich 
besonders eines als musikalisch im tiefsten Sinne des Wortes, 
mégen auch andere reicher an Wohllaut sein. Es ist das Mond- 
lied: 


Fiillest wieder Busch und Tal 
Still mit Nebelglanz. 

Lésest endlich auch einmal 
Meine Seele ganz. 


Wir haben hier ein Lied der Erinnerung—der Sehnsucht, die 
keine Erfiillung kennt, die auf keine Erfiillung, d.h. Vergegen- 
wartigung, Verleiblichung des Gliicks hoffen kann. Alles das 
ist dem Geiste der Plastik entgegengesetzt, ebenso wie der 
Nebelglanz, der das Tal erfillt und die festen Konturen 
schwinden lisst. Hier geniigt das Auge nicht, das Ohr spielt 
mit. Aber selbst dies Lied kommt an musikalischem Reiz nicht 
Eichendorffs Mondnacht gleich.* 

Vergleicht man Goethes Briefe mit Mérikes oder Lenaus, 
so sieht man auch da, wie bei diesen das Ohr eine weit wichtigere 
Rolle spielt. Beiden war die Musik eine treue Lebensgefahrtin. 
Wie grade dem Musiker das Auge als Sinn der Wahrnehmung 
der Welt nicht geniigt, bekennt Richard Wagner, der von sich 
selber sagt, er sei zu entschieden ein Ohrenmensch. An Mathilde 
Wesendonck schreibt er (1. Jan. 1860): “Ich werde eine Zeitlang 
durch bedeutende Wirkung auf mein Auge ungemein lebhaft 
ergriffen: aber es dauert nicht lange. Gewiss kommt es nicht 
daher, dass mein Auge unersittlich wire; es scheint aber, dass 
es mir als Sinn der Wahrnehmung der Welt nicht geniigt.”’ 
Eigenartig, dass sich Wagiuer dieses Erlebnis, wie er bekennt, 
besonders tief in Italien einpriigte, also in dem Lande, in dem 
sich Goethes Erziehung zum Sehen vollendete. Und wie schil- 
dert Wagner? Wenn er des Abends eine Gondelfahrt nach dem 
Lido macht, umtént es ihn wie ein langgehaltener weicher 
Geigenton. Die Schénheit Venedigs und des Meeres offenbart 
sich seinem Ohr, spricht zu demselben. ‘‘Wunderbar schén der 


* Man vergleiche hier besonders das Goethe-Kapitel in Richard Benz: 
Die Stunde der deutschen Musik im zweiten Bande und die Einleitung in Stefan 
Zweig: Der Kampf mit dem Damon. 
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Kanal zur Nacht. Helle Sterne, letztes Mondviertel. Eine 
Gondel gleitet vorbei. Aus der Ferne rufen Gondoliere singend 
sich an. Diese tief melancholischen Melodien, mit ténender 
michtiger Stimme gesungen, von der Ferne iiber das Wasser 
hergetragen, in noch weiterer Ferne verhallend, haben mich 
erhaben bewegt.” Wie liebevoll Wagner hier das akustische 
Phinomen schildert! Oder eine nichtliche Fahrt auf dem 
Kanal: “Dann geht es den ernsten melancholischen Kanal hinab: 
links und rechts herrliche Palaste: alles lautlos: nur das sanfte 
Gleiten der Gondel, das Plitschern des Ruderschlages. Breite 
Mondesschatten. An dem stummen Palaste wird ausgestiegen. 
Weite Raiume und Hallen, von mir allein noch bewohnt. Alles 
still—Da Musik auf dem Kanal: eine buntbeleuchtete Gondel 
mit Séngern und Musikern: mehr und immer mehr Kahne mit 
Zuhérern schliessen sich'an: die ganze Breite des Kanals 
schwimmt das Geschwader, kaum bewegt, sanft gleitend dahin. 
Schéne Stimmen, passable Instrumente tragen Lieder vor. 
Alles ist Ohr.—Da endlich biegt es, kaum merklich, um die 
Ecke und verschwindet noch unmerklicher. Lange noch hére 
ich, von der Nachtstille veredelt und verklirt, die Téne. Alles - 
verstummt endlich: der letzte Klang list sich wie in das 
Mondlicht auf, das, wie die sichtbar gebliebene Klangwelt, 
sanft fortleuchtet.”” Wie in Mérikes Gesang su Zweien in der 
Nacht herrscht hier das Ohr vor. Zu der Musik gesellt sich die 
romantische Schwesterkunst der Malerei. Vom Geiste der 
Plastik ist nichts zu spiiren. 

Hat nun Goethe, was seine akustische Einstellung anbetrifft, 
eine Entwicklung durchgemacht? Gewihrt der alte Goethe 
dem Ohr eine wichtigere Rolle? Die Lyrik gibt keine klare 
Antwort, denn schon in der Lyrik des Diwans draingt der stark 
reflektierende Zug das Sinnlich-Wahrnehmbare zuriick. Ver- 
gleicht man den zweiten Teil des Faust mit dem ersten, so ist 
zu bemerken, dass das Akustische reichlicher verwendet wird, 
ebenso das Farbige. Wenn man mit Werther und Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahren die Wahlverwandschaften vergleicht, so 
sieht man auch hier, wie Goethe dem Ohr eine grissere Rolle 
einraumt. Wohl bleibt Goethe bis zuletzt Augenmensch: in 
den Wahlverwandschaften schildert er das grosse Feuerwerk 
rein-visuell, ohne Laut wie auch ohne Farbe. Wohl aber lasst 
er das Ohr an den Wendepunkten des Romans mitwirken. So 
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bei der letzten Kahnfahrt des Hauptmanns mit Charlotte: 
“Das Kreisen des Kahns, das Platschern der Ruder, der iiber 
den Wasserspiegel hinschauernde Windhauch, das Sduseln der 
Rohre, das letzte Schweben der Végel, das Blinken und Wider- 
blinken der ersten Sterne, alles hatte etwas Geisterhaftes in der 
allgemeinen Stille.’ Als Eduard auf die entscheidende Nach- 
richt von Ottilien wartet: ‘‘Alles war still um ihn her, kein 
Liiftchen regte sich; so still war’s, dass er das wiihlende Arbeiten 
emsiger Tiere unter der Erde vernehmen konnte.’”’ Hier wird 
bei Goethe die Stille hérbar. Ebenso bei der Nachtwache bei 
dem toten Kinde: ‘So kommt die Mitternacht herbei; die 
Totenstille wird immer tiefer.’”’ Ein Bekenntnis, dass die 
absolute Alleinherrschaft des plastischen Prinzips wankt, enthalt 
auch der Diwan: 


Lied und Gebilde 


Mag der Grieche seinen Ton 
In Gestalten driicken, 

An der eignen Hinde Sohn 
Steigern sein Entziicken; 


Aber uns ist wonnereich 
In den Euphrat greifen 
Und im fliiss’ gen Element 
Hin und wieder schweifen. 


Léscht’ ich so der Seele Brand, 
Lied, es wird erschallen; 

Schépft des Dichters reine Hand, 
Wasser wird sich ballen. 


Merkwiirdig, wie die Gedichte Goethes, die sich mit dem 
nichtplastischen Element des Wassers beschiftigen, mehr 
musikalischer Art sind: der Fischer, das Lied an den Mond, 
der Gesang der Geister tiber den Wassern. Der Diwan enthilt 
auch einen Vers, der an zarter eigenartiger Tonmalerei in 
Goethes Gedichten mich als einzig beriihrt: 


Wisset nur, dass Dichterworte 
Um des Paradieses Pforte 
Immer leise klopfend schweben, 
Sich erbittend ew’ges Leben. 
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Wie dies “‘leise klopfend schweben”’ zum Ohre spricht! Erklingt 
vielleicht doch in den Diwangedichten ein mehr musikalischer 
Ton als in den Gedichten des klassizistischen Goethe? Sollte 
dies Herman Grimm zu der Annahme verleitet haben, alle 
Suleikagedichte stammten von Marianne von Willemer, weil 
in ihnen etwas Molltonartiges wie im Volksliede erklinge, das 
sonst der Goetheschen Lyrik fremd sei? Zahlreiche Zeugnisse 
zeigen, dass sich Goethe um diese Zeit der Musik genihert hat. 
Musik zu héren ist ihm Bediirfnis geworden. Die Freundschaft 
mit Zelter ist Ausdruck dieses Verlangens. In Karlsbad versucht 
sich Goethe im Sommer 1813 als Komponist. Zeitweilig kommt 
er sogar Beethoven niaher. In seinen Gedichten wendet sich 
Goethe seit seinem Bunde mit Schiller, vielleicht unter Schillers 
Einfluss, komplizierteren Formen zu (vgl. Der Gott und die 
Bajadere, Der Zauberlehrling). Goethe greift hiufiger zum 
Refrain und gestaltet ihn voller. Er ringt um das Sonett und 
zollt dieser Form, die er wenige Jahre vorher abgelehnt hatte, 
sein Lob (Natur und Kunst). Im Diwan passt er die durchaus 
unplastische Form des Ghasels seinen Zwecken an, 1826 schreibt 
er Terzinen. 

Diese Wandlung des Formgefiihls ist so wenig etwas rein 
aiusserliches wie Goethes verstirktes musikalisches Interesse. 
Weltanschaulich macht sich in Goethe eine ahnliche Wandlung 
bemerkbar. Die Gestalt, die héchste Gottheit im Credo des 
Plastikers, die Entelechie der Persénlichkeit, ist nicht mehr 
eins und alles. Auf Suleikas Preis der Persénlichkeit antwortet 
Hatem lichelnd: “‘So wird gemeinet, doch ich bin auf anderer 
Spur’’;* er preist die Geliebte, die sich ihm in tausend wech- 
selnden Formen offenbart. Das Leben wird ihm zu einem 
Werden; unverkennbar hat sich der Akzent in Selige Sehnsucht 
vom Sein aufs Werden verschoben. In der Metamorphose der 
Pflanzen und der Tiere draingt alles auf die Gestalt. In der 
Gestalt gipfelt alles. Im Jahre 1821 aber heisst es: ‘‘Alles muss 


* Schon das Gedicht Selige Sehnsucht verbietet, wie mir scheint, die An- 
nahme, dasses sich hier um einen Scherz handelt, wie Burdach meint (Jub. Ausg. 
5, 391). Wie kénnte auch Goethe im Westdstlichen Diwan die letzte und tiefste 
Weisheit des Ostens einfach als Scherz hinstellen! Auch hier offenbart sich uns 
die gewaltige Polaritit Goethes: eine Zeitlang wenigstens beherbergt sein Wesen 
beide Anschauungen und entscheidet sich weder ausschliesslich fiir die eine noch 
die andere. 
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in nichts zerfallen, wenn es im Sein beharren will.”’ Die Be- 
tonung liegt auf dem Werden. Zum erstenmal erklingt bei 
Goethe die Lehre: “Sich aufzugeben ist Genuss.”” Auch das 
Ideal der klassischen Liebe des Besitzes wankt. Wie hat doch 
Goethe jede Fessel gescheut, die Selbsthingabe bedeutet! Nur 
wo die Geliebte schon anderweitig gebunden ist, wo also keine 
Fessel droht, halt er getreulich aus. Das diirfte seine Liebe 
zu Frau von Stein miterkliren. Begliickt lichelnd nimmt 
Mahadoh die Bajadere hin, ohne Hingabe des eigenen Selbst. 
Die Seligkeit des vollkommenen Hingebens, fast immer mit 
tiefer Tragik verbunden, stellt Goethe am Weibe dar. Be- 
gliickt hat auch Goethe Christiane hingenommen, die sich ihm 
gab, ohne von ihm Hingabe zu erwarten. In der Marienbader 
Elegie erklingt ein anderer Ton: 


In unsers Busen Reine wogt ein Streben, 
Sich einem Héhern, Reinern, Unbekannten 
Aus Dankbarkeit freiwillig hinzugeben. 


Die Liebe zum Weibe, dem er sich hingeben méchte, bewegt 
ihn zu der Hingabe an das Géttliche. Das eine erwiichst aus 


dem andern, das eine ist Symbol des andern. Unter dem 
erschiitternden Eindrucke vielleicht des tiefsten Leidens, das 
Goethe je getroffen, kommt ihm als eine héhere Offenbarung 
die Musik, die lindern, trésten, verséhnen kann, weil sie als 
iiberindividuelle Macht die Schranken der Endlichkeit durch- 
bricht. Von keinem ihrer Jiinger ist je der Musik eine ergrei- 
fendere Huldigung dargebracht worden als von Goethe, dem 
Nichtmusiker, dem Plastiker, in seinen Strophen an Madame 
Szymanowska: 


Da schwebt hervor Musik mit Engelschwingen, 
Verflicht zu Millionen Tén’ um Tone, 

Des Menschen Wesen durch und durch zu dringen, 
Zu iiberfiillen ihn mit ew’ger Schine: 

Das Auge netzt sich, fiihlt’ im héhern Sehnen 
Den Gétterwert der Tine wie der Trinen. 


Und so das Herz erleichtert merkt behende, 

Dass es noch lebt und schligt und michte schlagen, 
Zum reinsten Dank der iiberreichen Spende 

Sich selbst erwidernd willig darzutragen. 

Da fiihlte sich—O, dass es ewig bliebe!— 

Das Doppelgliick der Téne wie der Liebe. 
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Und doch, die Musik hat nicht die Plastik verdringt. Die 
Plastik, deren Ziel die Darstellung der reinen Gestalt ist, bleibt 
ihm die héchste Kunst; das Auge bleibt ihm der gewaltigste 
Sinn. Als eine naturforschende Gesellschaft seine Verse: ‘‘Denn 
alles muss in nichts zerfallen, wenn es im Sein beharren will’’ 
als Motto benutzt, nennt er diese Verse Unsinn und dichtet 
sein Vermichtnis: 


Kein Wesen kann zu nichts zerfallen! 
Das Ew’ge regt sich fort in allen, 

Am Sein erhalte dich begliickt! 

Das Sein ist ewig. 


“Das Sein ist ewig.” Die feste Form beharrt. Hier gibt es kein 
Verschweben in ewige Fernen, kein Aufgehen der Einzelente- 
lechie ins All; das Sein list sich nicht in ein ruheloses Werden, 
eine flutende Melodie auf: im Augenblicke, in der Vollendung 
der Gestalt liegt die Ewigkeit: 


Geniesse missig Fill’ und Segen, 
Vernunft sei iiberall zugegen, 

Wo Leben sich des Lebens freut. 
Dann ist Vergangenheit bestindig, 
Das Kiinftige voraus lebendig, 
Der Augenblick ist Ewigkeit. 


Neben der Vernunft herrscht das Auge, sogar die anderen Sinne 
schauen. Alles dringt auf Begrenzung, auf Mass: 


Den Sinnen hast du dann zu trauen, 
Kein Falsches lassen sie dich schauen, 
Wenn dein Verstand dich wach erhiilt. 


Hier offenbart sich der polare Unterschied zwischen Goethe 
und einem Romantiker wie Novalis. Der Kiinstler Novalis 
sieht keine Gestalten, er zeichnet keine Gestalten: er hért nur 
Stimmen. Die Natur ist ihm “eine Aolsharfe, ein musikalisches 
Instrument, dessen Téne wieder Tasten héherer Saiten in uns 
sind” (Minors Ausgabe, II, 93). Man vergleiche das Lied der 
Toten im Ofterdingen. Novalis’ freie Rhythmen entfernen sich 
von jedem festen Metrum, wohin Goethes mehr und mehr 
driingen. Seine Unsterblichkeit ist ein Verschweben ins All, 
ein Aufgeben des Ichs; fiir Goethe ist nur der Mensch unsterb- 
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lich, der sich zu einer festen Entelechie entwickelt hat. Novalis 
beriihrt sich aufs engste mit Schleiermacher, der den herkémm- 
lichen Unsterblichkeitsglauben irreligiés nennt. Wie das 
Auflisen der festen Form dem Klassizisten und Plastiker 
listhetisch zuwider ist, so muss ihm im Grunde diese Frémmig- 
keit zuwider sein. Nur hin und wieder erklingen bei Goethe 
auch solche musikalisch romantische Téne, besonders in den 
Jahren von 1814-1825, am reinsten und vollsten in der Marien- 
bader Elegie. Dass Goethe solch heterogenen Welten Ausdruck 
zu verleihen vermochte, ist ein Beweis seiner gewaltigen polaren 
Spannkraft. 1814 dichtet er seine Selige Sehnsucht: ‘“Stirb und 
werde.”” Aber 1817 verkiindet er feierlich die Lehre vom 
Dimon, gleichsam als Protest gegen das eigene Lied vom 
Werden und Vergehen: 


Und keine Zeit und keine Macht zerstiickelt 
Gepriigte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt. 


So erklingt auch in seinem musikalischen Jahrzehnt das Lob 
der Gestalt, der gepriigten Form. Dieser Gottheit ist er im 
tiefsten Sinne nie untreu geworden. Unverkennbar verlegt 
Goethe am Ende seiner Laufbahn die Betonung auf das Sein: 
Vermdchinis. Im Sein, und nur im Sein findet er seligen Frieden. 
Wenn er als Lynkeus von der hohen Warte seiner zwei und 
achtzig Jahre Welt und Leben zum Abschied noch einmal 
iiberblickt, da gilt sein Dank den Augen, die ihm iiberall ewige 
Schénheit, ewige Zier offenbaren. Mit Worten des Dankes 
fiir die iiberreiche Spende, die er im Diesseits als Entelechie 
genossen hat, nimmt er Abschied vom Leben: 


Thr gliicklichen Augen, 
Was je ihr gesehn, 

Es sei, wie es wolle, 
Es war doch so schén. 


FRIEDRICH BRUNS 
University of Wisconsin 























JACOBI’S ALLWILL AND JEAN PAUL’S TITAN 


The great admiration for Jacobi’s works which Jean Paul 
cherished all his life makes it natural that he should frequently 
mention works of the former in his own. In two of hisearly 
works, the Teufels-papiere and the Unsichtbare Loge, all of 
Jacobi’s principal works Allwill, Woldemar, Spinoza and David 
Hume are mentioned with words of praise. In his first letter 
Jean Paul addresses him ‘‘Verehrtester Lehrer meines Inner- 
sten’’; another one begins ‘“‘Aeltester Bruder meiner Seele’’; in 
still another he is the ‘‘kénigliche Beschiitzer meines Glaubens.”’ 
And so his letters are replete with expressions of admiration and 
devotion. Rarely are personal or private matters mentioned 
in them; they are devoted exclusively to the discussion of 
philosophical ideas and problems.' 

Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (1743-1819), philosopher and 
novelist, to whom Jean Paul owed so much, was the friend of 
Goethe, Herder, Lavater, G. Forster and others. His country 
estate Pempelfort near Diisseldorf was the seat of an extremely 
brilliant intellectual life, where the most famous men and women 
of the time were wont to assemble. We are interested in his 
philosophy only in so far as it is reflected in his two novels, 
Allwill (1775) and Woldemar (1777). A pronounced individual- 
ism is its outstanding characteristic and this also finds expression 
in his novels. In fact Jacobi’s system of ethics is embodied in 
them. Their theme is the absolute justification of the ethical 
personality. 

Jacobi wrote Allwill at a time when the problem of the ex- 
ceptional individual, the problem of “genius,” was vexing the 
minds of men and was, therefore, being treated in numerous 
dramas and novels.* It was the age of the “Geniesucht.”’ The 
writers of the Storm and Stress had selected for their heroes 
strong, even dbnormal, personalities—‘‘Kraftgenies.”” And 
Goethe, the greatest genius of his age, had treated the same 


1 Letter to Christian Otto, January 20, 1800, and also letter to Friedrich 
von Oertel, December 27, 1799, Briefe ITI, in Die Briefe. Jean Pauls 4 Bde. 
Hrsg. und erliutert von Ediiard Berend, Miinchen 1922-26. 

? Cp. Holtzmann, Adolf. Uber Ediard Allwills Briefsammlung. S. 59. 
Jena 1878. 
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problem in Faust and then, in turn, served as the prototype of 
many a hero in the works of his contemporaries. So it was he 
who inspired Jacobi to write A//will and it is not surprising to 
discover in his hero certain Goethean traits, for the novel was 
written at a time when the two men were intimate friends. 

In his novel Jacobi presents the problem of “genius’”’ in its 
relation to the conduct of life and the moral world, in its ethical 
aspects, and genius is here conceived principally negatively, 
in its revolt against the irksome and cramping ethical standards 
of contemporary society. Following a literary vogue of his time 
Jacobi wrote Allwill as a letter-novel. We, therefore, have a 
great deal of philosophical discussion and little or no action, 
in fact the heroes of Allwill and Woldemar are nothing but 
personifications of their creator’s philosophy,* especially of his 
ethics. The reader is told about the wickedness and profligacy 
of the hero, but he never witnesses a morally reprehensible act. 
On the contrary, the author takes pains to tell the reader that 
his hero is good and worthy, “Allwill ist ein recht wackerer 
Junge—aber ein unbegreifliches Durcheinander von Mensch 
ist er noch immer.” Moreover the hero is conscious of the in- 
congruities of his nature and of the conflicts raging in his soul.‘ 

Perhaps a word ought to be said at this juncture about the 
word “genius” as it is used by Jacobi.® 

It does not have quite the same meaning which the authors 
of the “Sturm und Drang” gave to it, where it denotes a wild 
unrestrained revolt against the conventions of society and a 
striving after a more naturaland simpler mode of life, nor does 
it mean “‘genius’’ in the sense in which Goethe was the greatest 
living exponent, but, as we shall yet see, it is almost synonymous 
with what has been called a “problematic nature.” 

Such a character must possess a peculiar charm for Jacobi, 
for his avowed purpose in this novel is to depict conscientiously, 


* Alt, Johannes. Jean Paul, S. 196, Miinchen 1925. 

‘In a letter to his friend, Clemens von Wallberg, Allwill breaks out into 
the wild lament: “O dass ich dies alles so fiihlen muss, dass ich zu dem gliihenden 
Sinne, zu dem tobenden Herzen diesen hellen unbestechlichen Geist, diese stille 
himmelan schwebende Seele erhalten musste.” Friedrich Heinrich Jacobis 
Werke, Bd. I, S. 68. Leipzig 1812. Quoted as JW. 

5 For the development of the concept “Genie” see Rudolf Hildebrand’s 
brilliant article in Grimms W érterbuch. 
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““Menschheit, wie sie ist, erklirlich, oder unerklirlich” and 
““Menschheit” as the word is used here is synonymous with 
personality. His whole philosohy, in fact, is based upon it: 
“‘Wer Persénlichkeit in meinem Sinne nicht gelten, lisst, der 
kann auch meine Philosophie nicht gelten lassen, ich bin kein 
Mann fiir ihn, meine Lehre ist keine Lehre fiir ihn.”* The 
highest type of personality is self-determined and a self- 
determined personality is always an etheical personality. 
The danger inherent in the over emphasis of personality lay in 
a philosophy of individualism and absolute relativism which 
approves of conduct according to purely subjective stan- 
dards. “‘Selbstbestimmung, Freiheit ist die Seele der Natur und 
auch—die erste Quelle aller Gesetze, Sitten und Gebriuche.’” 
According to this philosophy “genius” is the highest judge 
in matters pertaining to the conduct of life, he is the creator of 
his own code of ethics, he assigns to himself his own duties 
according to his wishes, desires, impulses. 

Allwill’s philosophy of life, the essence of which is the 
exaltation of the ego, the absolute autonomy of the individual, 
prevents a reconciliation between the heterogeneous elements 
of his nature and renders the attainment of an ethical person- 
ality extremely difficult. To obey the dictates of his heart, to 
follow his feelings is to obey nature, for nature reveals itself 
in the impulses and the feelings.* Abstract principles derived 
from reason and based on experience can never furnish safe 
guides forus. What is often regarded as exemplary conduct is 
the result of fear of future punishment. Allwill’s bitterest in- 
vectives are hurled against abstract morality. “Alle Moral— 
war sie doch von jeher bloss philosophische Geschichte, specu- 
lative Entwicklung, Wissenschaft; und jene innere Harmonie 
jene Einheit in Tun und Dichten (das Ziel emporstrebender 
Menschheit) allemal nur die Geburt irgend einer obsiegenden 
Liebe, welche dem Menschen Beruf erteilte, und Plan.’”® 

He contrasts the philosophers and the moralists and their 
sublime principles with Amalia, his ideal human being, who was 


6 JW. Bd. IV, S. XXIII. 

1 JW. Bd. V, S. 426. 

8 Schwartz, Hans. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi’ Allwill. S. 15, Halle a/S, 1911 
Bausteine zur Geschichte der neueren deutschen Literatur. Bd. VIII). _ 
* JW. Bd. I, S. 72. 
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a very imperfect knowledge of the principles governing her 
conduct and who is really without a conscious morality, and 
yet out of the goodness of her nature, by instinct, as it were, 
and without hope of reward does good. In her he finds that inner 
harmony which must be the goal of all true human development. 

Jacobi is, however, not content to expound only the phil- 
osophy of unbridled “‘genius” and to condone a subjective moral 
conduct which must ultimately lead to a complete submersion 
in immorality. All objective moral standards having universal 
validity, as the Kantian claimed to have, are annihilated. Asa 
foil to Allwill he created the character of Luzie who rejects 
this whole philosophy of life. Nothing is more contrary to 
nature that he so vaingloriously boasts of obeying than his 
excesses, his intemperance, which multiply infinitely his wants 
and render their satisfaction impossible. Allwill’s philosophy 
of life cannot help but be a “Theorie der Unmissigheit, des 
Lasters.”’ Moreover, she stoutly defends the need of objective 
codes of morality. The ethical principles and systems against 
which Allwill inveighs so vehemently are the crystallization 
of the experiences of the race and the necessary form if the good 
is not to be squandered and lost. The feelings are not weakened 
by them, only purified. Allwill’s endeavor “Empfindungen zu 
empfinden” and ‘‘Gefiihle zu fiihlen” without translating them 
into action causes a weakening of his moral fiber and terminates 
in a veiled hostility to all laws and standards. 

At first glance it might seem that Jacobi was opening wide 
the doors for an unrestrained subjectivism in matters pertaining 
to conduct. This is an erroneous conception even though he does 
concede to genius a deep influence on morality. We do this in 
matters of art. Why should we not also in the field of conduct 
and morals, runs his argument. 

The subjectivity of Jacobi’s hero is, however, as Erdmann 
points out,!® “keine leere sondern eine mit reichem Inhalt 
erfiillte,”’ emanating as it does from a genuinely good and noble 
heart, and the careful reader will find that Jacobi everywhere 
emphasizes that which is innately good in Allwill." To be sure 

10 Erdmann. Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Bd. I, 4. Aufi., S. 
399. Berlin, 1896. 

1 Passages such as, “des Guten und Schénen in ihm ist zu viel, als dass er 


nicht dem Bésen Meister werden sollte. Wenn auch, wie du versicherst zugleich 
etwas ruchloses in ihm ist, so ist es ihm angetan; es ist nicht sein Eigenes.” 
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this is frequently not evident and his hero is profoundly con- 
scious of his lack of a unified harmonious personality. The goal 
of his striving is that uniformity of conduct (Einheit des Wan- 
dels) which is always the expression of inner harmony and peace. 
Undeniably then Jacobi espouses an ethical subjectivism in 
Allwill, but it is the subjectivism of the beautiful soul, the 
“vornehme Perséhnlichkeit,” or, as Jean Paul expressed it in 
his Unsichtbare Loge, Jacobi sought to allay “Die Stiirme des 
Gefiihls mit dem Sonnenschein der Grundsitze.”’ 

On August 13, 1802, Jean Paul wrote to Jacobi, “Auf deine 
Frage: was denn mein Ernst hinter der Dichtung ist? antwort’ 
ich: deiner. Die Stelle im Allwill, wo du von der poetischen 
Auflésung in lauter Reflexion sprichst gab mir die erste Idee 
des Titans; du konntest nicht nur einen Roquairol dichten, 
sondern hast’s schon getan.’”” Jacobi’s Allwill, then, is the 
intellectual and spiritual father of Titan. 

According to Rohde™ the actual work on Titan began June 
21, 1799, although the incipient studies date back to 1793. In his 
monograph on Titan Rohde traces with the aid of Jean Paul’s 
Studienhefte the evolution of the various characters, the shifting 
of traits from one character to another and the literary in- 
fluences. In discussing Jean Paul’s relation to Jacobi he em- 
phasizes particularly the influence in character delineation, but 
fails to work out sufficiently the influence of Jacobi’s ethical 
views on Titan. Especially does he fail to show clearly the 
relation existing between the treatment of the ethical in- 
individuality in Titan and the theories evolved by Jean Paul 
in his Levana. 

It is interesting to note that ten days before Jean Paul began 
writing he asked his friend Christian Otto“ to loan him his copy 
of Woldemar. But these two novels are mentioned much earlier 
in his letters, Allwill in 1794, a year after the first notes on 
Titan, and Woldemar in the following year. From this time on 





“‘Jedes Wesen erspriesst in seiner eigenen Natur; wird nicht auch die schéne 
Seele aus ihrem Keim sich immer schéner bilden?” ‘Was ist zuverlassiger als 
das Herz des edel gebornen,” are found throughout the novel. 

2 Die Briefe Jean Pauls. Bd. IV, S. 187. 

1% Cp. Rhode, Richard. Jean Pauls Titan. S. 22 & 5, Berlin 1920 (Palaestra 
105). 

4 Letters of June 11, 1797 and August 26, 1797. Briefe, Bd. II. 
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to the completion of his Titan these novels seem to have been 
almost his constant companions. 

Jean Paul’s novel has in reality two heroes: Albano and 
Roquairol. Originally the former was intended to be the 
“genius” “im guten wie im iiblen Sinne,” but as the work 
progressed Roquairol gradually assumed that role and Albano 
became, under the influence of an education conducted in the 
spirit of Herder, a young man without any outstanding traits. 
Only in early life does he show traces of being ‘‘a problematic 
nature,” in which sense the word “genius” is really used in 
Titan. Like Jacobi’s hero Allwill, Albano has not yet attained 
to an inner clarification. Extremes always possess a magnetic 
attraction for him. He is the plaything of the most varied and 
most conflicting emotions. Great and somewhat abnormal men, 
from whom gentler and tamer souls shrink instinctively, 
possess a peculiar charm for him. Sheer excess of physical 
strength frequently brings on bodily fatigue. A peculiar desire 
or impulse to destroy for the pleasure it affords is strong in 
him. Of such a nature is the youth Albano and only a wisely 
directed education prevents him from consuming himself.® 

The following passage in Al/will contains the germ of Titan: 
“‘man kann aber ohne Gefahr annehmen bei dieser Gattung, 
dass wo der hellere Kopf ist, auch ein héherer Grad der Ruch- 
losigkeit sich einstellen werde. Bei der Helle des Kopfes wird 
der Ubergang von der Empfindung zur Reflexion; zur Beschau- 
ung und Wiederbeschauung—mit Beihilfe des Gedaichtnisses— 
immer schneller, mannigfaltiger, gegenseitiger, durchgreifender, 
umfassender; bis endlich Anschauung, Betrachtung und Emp- 
findung jeder Art, von der zur gréssten Fertigkeit gediehenen 
Selbstbesinnung, Geistesgegenwirtigkeit und inneren Samm- 
lung, welche die Helden dieser Gattung, selbst in der argsten 
Beklemmung der Leidenschaft, nie ganz verlaisst, unaufhérlich 
nur verschlungen werden, und fiir sich keine Gewalt und 


% At this point I should like, without going into great detail, to call atten- 
tion to an incident in the boyhood of Allwill which finds an almost exact parallel 
in Albanos. In an excess of animal spirits and daring the boys do some hazard- 
ous climbing, the former climbing a scaffold and the latter a tree. The patent 
purpose of this episode is to reveal the character of the boys under the fear of 
punishment. Both show the same stubborn, self-reliant haughty spirit that re- 
gards punishment as an unbearable disgrace. 
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natiirliche Rechte mehr haben. Der ganze Mensch, seinem 
sittlichen Teile nach, ist Poesie geworden; und es kann dahin 
mit ihm kommen, dass er alle Wahrheit verliert, und keine 
ehrliche Faser an ihm bleibt. Die Vollkommenheit dieses Zu- 
standes ist eineigentlicher Mysticismus der Gesetzesfeindschaft, 
und ein Quietismus der Unsittlichkeit.”” 

Here we have in theory the character of Roquairol. Com- 
pared with Allwill, however, he is a concrete individual, with 
real flesh and blood; we see and witness his wickedness and 
depravity. His character is composed of two very opposite 
elements, an excessive imagination and a cool and reflective 
intellect. He sees and enjoys life only through the medium of 
the imagination. Roquairol knows and experiences all emo- 
tional states; in a playful mood he calls them forth in himself 
and others. He anticipates in his imagination all the pleasures 
with which love and friendship and nature elate the human 
heart, before he does so in reality. He chases after them merely 
for the sake of experiencing them; they whet his jaded senses 
and lead to further debauchery. His feelings, whether they be 
of friendship or of love, are never genuine, since they never 
see their object as it is in reality. 

Never are the two powerful elementsof his character, anover- 
powering imagination and cool reflection, more apparent than 
in love. What consuming passion and cold calculating reasoning 
is not revealed in the seduction scene of Linda de Romeiro. 
“Bald Schwiarmer, bald Libertin in der Liebe durchlief er den 
Wechsel zwischen Aether und Schlamm immer schneller, bis 
er beide vermischte.” 

So he is constantly the slave of his overwrought imagination, 
never striking root anywhere. His life is a surging ocean. 
Albano very strikingly compares it with a dressing-room in a 
theater, where the actor dresses for his various réles. And 
played a rdéle is all that Roquairol has done all his life; there is 
not a genuine fiber in his entire make-up; life is a grand and 
pompous unreality and he is still playing a part, when he kills 
himself in a self-composed tragedy. 

Why did Jean Paul create this character and what does he 
propose as a remedy for this immoral subjectivism? The answer 


16 JW. I, S. 178. 
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to these questions gives us the key to his Titan. In this novel 
he holds up the mirror to his own age, which he makes directly 
responsible for such characters as Roquairol. ‘Roquairol ist 
ein Kind und Opfer des Jahrhunderts.” 

We also know that he conceived Titan as an indictment of 
hisage. On December 3, 1798, he wrote to Jacobi, Mein “Titan 
ist und wird gegen die allgemeine Zuchtlosigkeit des Sikulums 
gewafinet, gegen dieses irrende Umherbilden ohne ein punctum 
saliens—gegen die aesthetische, artistische (Goethe) und philo- 
sophische Trennung des Ichs (Fichte) “von der Beschauung 
u.s.w.’""? And to Thieriot,!* October 29, 1800, “Es fehlt jetzt 
eine Moral fiir den Giganten-Geist, der Zeit Himmel, wie 
viel tiefe Griiber seh ich offen, die alle sich mit der Jetzt- 
Welt fiillen—wie viele volle Sterbebetten von Zeit-Greisen in 
Religion und Philosophie u.s.w.”’ 

It is interesting to note that Jacobi likewise regarded his 
novel as an attack on his time. To his friend G. Forster he 
wrote,’® “ich weiss nicht was Kriftigeres gegen die sogenannte 
Geniesucht geschehen konnte.”” To Hamann he wrote,”° “Ich 
wollte, was im Menschen der Geist vom Fleische Unabhingiges 
hat, so gut ich konnte ans Licht bringen, und damit der Kot- 
philosophie unserer Tage, die mir ein Griuel ist, wenigstens 
meine Irreverenz bezeigen.’’ This want of discipline (Zuchtlosig- 
keit) and lack of morality was for Jean Paul most patent in 
Weimar. He is shocked by the free tone that pervades Weimar 
society": ‘‘Woriiber man hier klagt ist geschminkter Egoismus 
und ungeschminkter Unglaube.” MHarich,” it seems to me, 
attributes Jean Paul’s opposition to his age and particularly 
his antipathy against Goethe too exclusively to aesthetic 
grounds, to the latter’s aesthetic egotism. Undoubtedly he 
found Goethe’s detachment from the affairs of the day and his 
complete absorption in aesthetic questions reprehensible. Most 
disquieting to him, however, was the baleful influence exerted 


17 Briefe, III, S. 143-44. The parentheses (Goethe) and (Fichte) are mine. 

18 Briefe, IV, S. 15. 

1 Zirngiebel, Eberhard. Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi’s Leben, Dichten und 
Denken. S. 22. Wien, 1867. 

20 JW. I, S. 365. 

#1 Cp. Letters to Christian Otto, June 12, 17, 23, 1796. Briefe, II. 

® Harich, Walter. Jean Paul. S. 579ff. Leipzig, 1925. 
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by Goethe’s character, of which he did not hesitate to write 
“Goethe’s character ist fiirchterlich: das Genie ohne Tugend 
musste dahin kommen,’ or “Er (Goethe) ist ein Vulkan, 
aussen tiberschneit, innen voll geschmolzener Materie.’™ 

It lies beyond the scope of this paper to determine to what 
extent these harsh words are just or unjust. Still, they reflect 
the view of many contemporaries, and there can be no doubt 
that Jean Paul was influenced by Herder in his antipathy 
toward Goethe. In his estrangement from Goethe, Herder was 
keenly sensitive to what he considered the moral shortcomings 
of Goethe’s character. 

When one recalls Goethe’s ideal of life—a striving after a 
perfect harmonious development of all powers, it seems strange, 
to say the least, that Jean Paul should find him narrow and 
one-sided. But the harmony of Goethe was, Harich asserts,* 
“eine einseitig aesthetisch fundierte Einkriftigkeit.”” And this 
is just what Jean Paul was combating in his Titan. “Das Buch 
ist der Streit der Kraft mit der Harmonie”’ and really ought to 
have the title Anti-Titan. Goethe did not possess harmony 
in the sense in which Jean Paul, as we shall yet see, used that 
term—a harmonious development of all powers. He had 
developed his aesthetic and artistic powers at the expense of the 
moral side of his nature. And in his “‘Einkriftigkeit’’ Goethe 
was, in a sense, the symbol of his age. 

What now, we ask, is Jean Paul’s “Idealmensch?” He has 
given us the answer to this question in his Levana where he 
devotes a whole chapter to the discussion of the “Individualitat 
des Idealmenschen.”’ In every individuality he distinguishes 
intellectual and ethical powers. Our intellectual powers are to 
be constantly stimulated and developed, they are likened to a 
pulsating heart that is constantly in motion and forever working 
up and appropriating to its use the new material brought to it. 
No purely intellectual power can ever become too great. Thus 
a mathematician can never become too great a mathematician, 
no scientist too great a scientist. But in regard to our ethical 
powers it is otherwise. Here one power must be curbed and 


* Letter to Friedrich Oertel, October 22, 1796. Y 
™ Letter to Charlotte von Kalb, June 18, 1796. 
* Harich, op. cit., S. 575. 
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another must be stimulated and encouraged; one must be set 
off against or neutralized by the other. The supreme law in this 
realm, since each talent is sacred, is not to diminish or weaken 
any one power or talent, but to awaken and develop its opposite, 
— ‘Und Friedrich der Einzige soll die Fléte nehmen und 
Napoleon den Ossian’’—in order that all talents or powers 
might be developed into a harmonious whole.” 

Jean Paul quarreled with his age because of its inexorable 
selfishness: ‘‘nirgends wohnt soviel Aufbrausung, Nachlass, 
Weichheit gegen sich und unerbittliche Selbstsucht gegen 
andere als auf dem Krankenbette. Auf diesem liegt aber dieses 
Jahrhundert.’ And to bring his age back to health again three 
powers must be strengthened—the Will, Love, and Religion. 


THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


% Cp. Jean Paul Friedr. Richters Levana 3. Aufl. S. 47-48. Hrsg. von Dr. 
Karl Lange. Langensalza 1910 and Miinch, Wilhelm, Jean Paul, der Verfasser 
der Levana. S. 57-58. Berlin, 1907. 
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ALTNORDISCH TIGR 


Noreens Anmerkung iiber éegr-tégr usw. (* §395, Anm. 3) 
gibt Anlass zu manchem Bedenken. Die Form ¢¢gr, eine Neben- 
form von éegr (wo das e wieder durch das uw der Endung—got. 
*tigus, nur im Pl. belegt, vgl. éiguns Akk. pl—umgelautet wird, 
vgl. rera, rérum) will Noreen als die altere Form fiir ¢tigr ansehen. 
Noreen sagt nimlich: “Das urspr. zu §396 gehérende i¢gr 
($77, 3) zehner flektirt in den altesten hdschr: sg. nom. é¢égr 
(tegr), gen. tegar, dat. tige, acc. t¢g, pl. nom. figer, gen. tega, 
dat. tegom (tigom), acc. tego (togo s. §172, 3); spiater tigr, tegr, 
tégr, togr, tugr, gen. tigar, tegar usw. ohne jeden vokalwechsel 
innerhalb des paradigmas.” 

Noreens Angaben iiber die altere Flexion sind zutreffend, 
aber seine Bemerkungen iiber die spiitere Flexion stehen nicht 
ganz im Einklang mit dem bei Cleasby—Vigftsson und bei 
Fritzner angefiihrten Material. Der Nom. tigr kommt, soweit 
ich im stande bin, den Formen nachzugehen, iiberhaupt nicht 
vor. Die spitere Flexion unterscheidet sich von der dlteren 
wesentlich nur darin, dass im Gen. sg. die Form tigar an Stelle 
des alteren fegar beliebt wird. Das kann aber nur auf Ein- 
wirkung des Dat. sg. tigi oder des Nom. pl. tigir beruhen, da 
dies die beiden einzigen Formen sind, die in alterer Zeit i in 
der Stammsilbe haben. Wahrscheinlich ist der Anlass zu der 
Neubildung vom Nom. pl. ausgegangen, indem dabei das 
Muster der i-Flexion vorschwebte, wo Gen. sg. und Nom. pl. 
gleichen Vokalismus haben, und wo ebenfalls der Gen. sg. auf 
-ar, der Nom. pl. auf -ir ausgeht. Dass eine Neigung vorliegt 
in allen Formen ein -i- oder in allen Formen ein -e- in der 
Stammsilbe durchzufiihren, wie dies Noreen anzunehmen 
scheint (vgl.* §395, Anm. 3—“‘spiiter tigr, tegr, tégr, togr, tugr, 
gen. tigar, tegar ohne jeden vokalwechsel’’) halte ich nicht fiir 
zutrefiend. Der Akk. sg. lautet auch spiter noch ¢¢g, und der 
Akk. pl. wahrt auch spiter die altere Form /ego. 

Die altere Flexion von éégr steht ganz auf einer Stufe mit 
der alteren Flexion von somr. Der einzige Unterschied besteht 
darin, dass diejenigen Doppelformen, welche in der Flexion von 
sonr weniger hiufig vorkommen, in der Flexion von éégr ganz 
und gar fehlen; z.B. lautet der Nom. sg. von sonr gewéhnlich 
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sonr (mit Brechung), seltener sumr (mit Bewahrung des alten 
Vokals), bei ¢ogr findet sich die Form mit Brechung aus- 
schliesslich. Im Dat. sg. ist von somr die iibliche Form syni (ohne 
Brechung); bei ¢ggr findet sich nur fige (ebenfalls ohne Bre- 
chung). Beide Paradigmen stehen also in bezug auf die Bre- 
chung des u und i (von den Nebenformen bei somr abgesehen) 
auf einer Linie. Dass der u-Umlaut nur bei ¢¢gr, der i-Umlaut 
nur bei sonr eintritt, liegt in der Natur der Sache. 

Nach dem von Larsson (Ordférrddet i de dlsta islinska hand- 
skrifterna, Lund, 1891) gesammelten Material stelle ich hier 
die beiden Paradigmen auf: die kursivgeschriebenen Formen 
entsprechen einander im Vokalismus. 


*tigu-R *sunu-R 
Sg. Sg. 
. tdgr (tedgr, tégr) sonr (s6nr)—sunr 
tog son (son)—sun 
. legar sonar—sunar 
. tige sone (seone )—syni (syne) 
. Pl. 
. tiger séner (seoner)—syner 
tego sono—suno 
sona—suna 
. legom sonom 


N 
A. 
G 
D 
N 
A. 
G. 
D 


Es bestiatigt sich hier wieder Holtzmanns Ansicht,' dass die 


1 Uber den. Umlaut, Zwei Abhandlungen von Adolf Holtzmann, Carlsruhe, 
1843. Seite 4 sagt Holtzmann: “In der althochdeutschen Sprache ist in den 
altesten Denkmiilern der von a bewirkte Umlaut bereits durchgedrungen, der 
von é bewirkte ist in der Bildung begriffen, und der von u bewirkte tritt gar 
nicht ein’’, und S. 9: “Der Umlaut durch a ist am friihesten eingetreten, und er 
hat alle deutschen (d. h. germanischen) Sprachen gleichmissig ergriffen. Der 
Umlaut durch i gilt schon beschrinkter, da er « weniger beriihrt; der Umlaut 
durch wu hat den geringsten Umfang”. 

In seiner Alideutschen Grammatik I. Bd., 2 Abteilung (Leipzig, 1875), S. 
12 ff. ordnet Holtzmann die drei Umlaute in der Reihenfolge a, i, u, und bemerkt 
ausdriicklich S. 12: “Der Umlaut durch a, also Formel III und V, é aus 7, und 0 
aus u, ist der dlteste und allgemeinste,” und S. 19: “Der Umlaut durch u hat das 
beschriinkteste Vorkommen und ist am spitesten richtig verstanden worden”. 
Ferner S. 20: “Fiir den (nordischen) Umlaut durch u lisst sich spitere Entwik- 
kelung vermuthen, weil er noch in den Flexionen lebendig wirksam ist und auch 
von solchen « geweckt wird, welche nicht urspriinglich, sondern der spiateren 
Zeit angehéren”’. 
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“Brechung,” d.h. der a-Umlaut Alter ist, als der i- und der 
u-Umlaut. Als die Flexion von éégr und sonr (sunr) die Form 
erhielt, in der sie uns (in den altesten Denkmilern) vorliegt, 
war das Gefiihl fiir den a-Umlaut schon lingst abgestorben, 
wahrend das Gefiihl fiir den i- und u-Umlaut noch lebendig 
war. Der Parallelismus der beiden Flexionen lehrt ferner, dass 
man bei /égr von got. *tigus auszugehen hat, gerade wie bei 
somr von got. sunus. 

Wenn tigr Nom. sg. wirklich eine spitere Form fiir ¢egr :t¢gr 
ist, wie es Noreen anzunehmen scheint, kann sie erst eine 
Neubildung sein, wie das spitere tigar, Gen. sg. fiir ailteres tegar 
(wieder aus dem alten *tigar), und ebenfalls wie tigar durch 
Analogie mit ¢igi Dat. sg. oder mit tigir Nom. pl. gebildet, 
indem dabei vielleicht das Muster der i-Flexion vorschwebte. 
Aber dieser Nachweis nétigt nicht zu der Annahme, dass eine 
Form ftigr jiinger sei als fegr. In tigr darf man, wenn es wirklich 
belegt ist, die alleriilteste Form des Wortes sehen, wo das 
urspriingliche i noch durch das u der Endung bewahrt ist, 
gerade sowie die Form sumr alter sein muss als sonr. Der 
Parallelismus der beiden Flexionen (*tigu-R—*sunu-R) lehrt, 
dass da, wo ein wu der Endung folgte, die a-Brechung von i 
(zu e) and von u (zu o) auf Einwirkung von denjenigen Kasus 
beruht, wo die a-Brechung regelrecht stattfand; dass sie also 
eine Analogiebildung und daher spiter sein muss als die Form 
ohne Brechung. Tegr muss daher eine spitere Form fiir tigr 
sein, wenn letzteres nicht wieder eine Neubildung ist, die, wie 
spiteres figar Gen. sg. (aus dlterem ¢egar), auf Einwirkung von 
tigi Dat. sg. und tigir Nom. pl. usw. beruhen kann. 

Nun fragt sich, warum in figr:tegr die Brechung (d.h. Diph- 
thongierung) io, ia (durch das w und das a der Endung hervor- 
gerufen) nicht stattfand, wie etwa bei fiordr, kiolr, hiortr, usw. 
Bei tigr ging nimlich dem Stammvokal kein die Brechung 
hemmendes /, v, oder ry unmittelbar voran, wie etwa bei fridr, 
lidr, vidr, usw. Die Form tiogo Akk. pl. begegnet tatsichlich 
einmal bei Sighvatr (Noreen, §92). Spiater kommt die Form 
mit Brechung auch im Altdan. tiuge und im Altschw. tiugher 
“Dekade” vor. Auch in den neuskandinavischen Sprachen lebt 
die Form mit alter u-Brechung noch fort: z.B. neunorw. 
tjugo, tjuge, schw. tjugu “zwanzig” (wahrscheinlich aus *tvd 
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tjogu mit Auslassung von évd, vgl. Falk und Torp, Norw.-Dén. 
Etym. W orterbuch, Heidelberg, 1910, S. 1311) und auch schwed. 
tjog “Anzahl von zwanzig Stiick”’ (wie z.B. en tjog agg). Dass 
aber das 7 in altn. tigr so sehr selten gebrochen wurde (also 
regelmissig ohne Brechung erschien), muss darin seinen Grund 
haben, dass das Wort am hiufigsten in der Zusammensetzung? 
(also schwachtonig) vorkam, wie z.B. fjorutigi, tvttégr, britdgr, 
usw., wo die Brechung niemals eintritt (vgl. Noreen,‘ §94). 
Da nun die Brechung (d.h. Diththongierung) io, ig in der 
Zusammensetzung nicht stattfand, wurde sie durch Analogie 
auch nicht im selbstindigen (d.h. in haupttoniger Silbe ste- 
henden) Worte (besonders in altnorw. und in altisl. Hand- 
schriften) zur Regel, sondern es herrschte auch hier am hiufig- 
sten der ungebrochene (d.h. nicht diphthongierte) Vokal i:e (¢); 
wie z.B. “pat skipti t¢gom”’ (Fms. II., 32). 

Die urspriingliche Regelung der Vokale von *tigu-R im 
Altn. muss, wie bei fridr, lidr, vidr usw., wo die Brechung 
(d.h. Diphthongierung)nicht stattfinden durfte, die folgende 
gewesen sein (vgl. meinen Aufsatz “Zum u-Umlaut im Nordi- 
schen,” J E G Ph., XXVII, 67-82). 


*tiguR *friduR 
Sg. 
. *tigr *fridr 
. *tegar *fredar spiter>/fridar 
. *tigt *fridi 
. “tig *frid 
Pl. 


*liduR 


? Die Zahlen 30, 40, usw. bis 110 werden durch 3, 4, usw. mit folgendem PI. 
des Substantivs figr:tegr usw. gebildet (vgl. Noreen,* §450): also prir tiger, 30; 
fidrer tiger 40 usw. Dass hier tiger schwachtonig, also im Satzgefiige enklitisch 
bebraucht ist, lehrt die spitere Schreibweise der Formen, wo in der Komposition 
die zwei Wérter bei jeder Anzahl von “‘zehn” orthographisch als ein Wort 
bezeichnet werden; also pridtigi, fiorutigi, usw. In der Komposition behielt 
das Eigenschaftselement die Hauptbetonung gerade wie gewdhnlich bei den 
einzelnen Wértern, bevor die eigentliche Komposition eintrat: vgl. z. B. neuhd. 
dreizehn, vierzehn, wo zehn in unbetonter Silbe steht. In prir tiger (als zwei 
Worter geschrieben) steht das tiger nach haupttoniger Silbe, ist also als schwach- 
tonig anzusehen, gerade wie das tigi in bridtigi, wo aber infolge der Komposition 
die zwei Worter als eins geschrieben werden. 
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. *tigir *lidir 

. *tega *leda—spiter >lida 
. “tigum *lidum 

. *tigu *lidu 


Da nun die a-Brechung urspriinglich nur im Gen. beider 
Numeri stattfand, wiirde man erwarten, dass das i in figr, 
welches in allen iibrigen Kasus regelrecht vorkam, zur Herr- 
schaft gelangt wire, gerade wie in fridr, Nom. sg., fridar Gen. 
sg., lidir, Nom. pl., lida Gen. pl. also tigr, *tigar (welche Form 
auch iibrigens in spaterer Zeit beliebt wird), tigir, *tiga. Statt 
dessen ist in ilterer Zeit das durch die a-Brechung hervor- 
gerufene e in allen Fallen eingedrungen, wo ein u der Endung 
vorlag. Das hat seinen Grund einerseits darin, dass (wie man 
aus dem Parallelismus der Flexion von figr und sonr (sunr) 
ersehen kann) das e aus denjenigen Kasus, wo es regelrecht 
vorlag (d.h. im Gen. beider Numeri), hier analogisch eintreten 
konnte, andererseits darin, dass figr am hiufigsten in der 
Zusammensetzung (also schwachtonig) vorkam, wo das i nach 
haupttoniger Silbe regelmissig in e tiberging.* Auch bei fridr 
kam das e (¢=u-Umlaut des e) in nicht haupttoniger Silbe sehr 
oft, in betonter Silbe (d.h. im selbstindigen Worte) gar nicht 
vor: vgl. Hallfrébr, Gubrépr neben Hallfribr, Gupbribr, usw. 
(niemals aber */rédr neben fridr als selbstindige Wérter) und 
andere Mannsnamen auf -(f)r¢pr (vgl. Noreen,‘ §77, 3). Hall- 
frébr Nom. sg. und Hallfr¢b Akk. sg. entsprechen in bezug auf 
die Vokalverhiltnisse lautgesetzlich resp. t¢gr Nom. sg. und t¢g 
Akk. sg. 

Was die Form #égr anlangt, so lasst sich ihr ¢ zunichst als 
u-Umlaut* des e von éegr ansehen (wie z.B. Hallfrépr aus *Hall- 
freduR, tvitégr aus *tviteguR). Ferner kommt in Betracht, dass 
e (besonders in altisl. Handschriften) ohne irgend welchen 
klaren Grund éfters mit ¢ (d.h. geschlossenem ¢) wechselt’; 


* Vgl. Noreen‘, §145: “‘i (altes oder, . . . . meu entstandenes) geht in Silben’ 
welche nach der haupttonigen stehen, schon vorliterarisch in e iiber”. 

‘In unbetonter Silbe (wo die Diphthongierung nicht eintreten durfte) 
tritt der «-Umlaut des ¢ als ¢ auf, vgl. Noreen‘, §77, 3. Sonst wire io oder 
i@ zu erwarten. 

5 Vgl. Noreen‘, §119: ““Geschlossenes ¢ wechselt, bes. in aisl. hdschr. mit e, 
ohne dass man ijberall im stande ist zu entscheiden, ob ein lautlicher Vorgang 
¢>e vorliegt.” 
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vgl. kemr:kémr, sefr:séfr, trebr:irébr, usw. Das Nebeneinander- 
liegen von e und ¢ konnte das Gefiihl verstirken, dass nicht nur 
e fiir ¢, sondern auch umgekehrt ¢ fiir e stehen diirfe. Das sieht 
man schon beim Verbum, z.B. rera, rérum, wo das e regelrecht 
im Sg., das ¢ regelrecht im Pl. vorlag, wo aber auch umgekehrt 
das e hiufig im Pl. und das ¢ im Sg. stand. Endlich halte ich 
es mit Kock® (Arkiv. IX, 150, Note) fiir méglich, dass der 
Ubergang von e zu ¢ durch die Tonlosigkeit beférdert wurde. 
Die hiufige Verwechselung der beiden Laute legt den Schluss 
nahe, dass der Lautwert des e dem Lautwert des ¢, besonders 
im Aisl., schon sehr nahe lag, und dass infolge der Tonlosigkeit 
des betreffenden Wortes oder der betreffenden Silbe der geringe 
Unterschied in der Aussprache der beiden Laute umso geringer 
werden musste. 

Die Formen mit o und u der Stammsilbe (éogr, tugr) stam- 
men’ hingegen wohl aus dem Zahlworte fiir 20:tottogu, tuttugo, 
usw. Man kann hier annehmen, dass fottogu:tuttugu aus 
*tottiogu® (mit u-Umlaut) verkiirzt sind. Doch kann auch 
einfach Assimilation aus *tottegu vorliegen. Letztere Annahme 
empfiehlt sich namentlich deshalb, weil auch im Althochd. 
(vgl. Braune, Ahd. Gr.2* §272) die Zehner von 20-60 durch 
Zusetzung mit -zug (aus *-zigu) gebildet werden: sweinzug, 
drizzug, fiorzug, finfzug, sehszug. Diese ahd. Formen diirfen 
jedenfalls bei dem nordischen éogr, tugr, nicht ausser Acht gelas- 
sen werden. Fraglich bleibt mir, ob das -tug-=ahd. -zug aus- 
schliesslich aus dem Zahlworte 20 stammt, oder ob es (etwa im 
Akk. pl. -tugu- aus *teguns) im Westgerm.-Nord. teilweise auch 
bei 30-60 sich fand. 


® Kock meint (Umlaut und Brechung im Altschwedischen, 168, 279), dass die 
Form tégr aus -*teugR in Kompositis herstamme. Mit dem Ubergang von -ex 
zu -o vergleicht er die Entwicklung auk>ok (vgl. Beitr. XVIII, 430). 

Es ist aber iiberhaupt nicht ndtig, fiir die Form ¢¢gr die u-Brechung voraus- 
zusetzen. Wir kénnen hier einfach dieselbe Entwicklung annehmen, wie bei 
Hall-*fridur>-*fredr>-frédr annehmen. 

Uber die Formen tegr:tigr vgl. Kock, Arkiv (NF) XV, 238f.; XXVII, 
378, f. 

7 Anders aber Heusler, der (Altisl. Elementarb., §117, Anm. 1) die Formen 
mit o:u durch Assimilation im Schwachton im Akk. Dat. Pl. erkliren will, so 
z. B. fimm-tego, -tegom ‘50’ >-togo, -togom. 

8 Vgl. Kock, op. cit., 289. 
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Tottogu, tuttugu fasse ich mit Méller, KZ. 24, 429 als alten 
Dual aus *twé-tugé auf, vgl. auch Van Helten, JF. 18, 116 f. 

Wenn die Formen einer Stammsilbe mit 0 und mit u (togr, 
tugr) durch Assimilation aus dem alten Dual *twé-tegé (‘2 Zeh- 
ner’) entstanden sind—fottogo, tuttugu—sind sie natiirlich 
jiingere Bildungen von figr:tegr. Dass auch tégr jiingere Bildung 
von fegr ist, lehrt schon die Tatsache, dass der u-Umlaut des e 
in unbetonter Silbe als ¢ auftritt, wie z.B. Hallfrépr aus *Hail- 
freduR, usw. Tegr muss also die altere Form fiir ¢égr sein. 
Dass tegr aber eine jiingere Form fiir figr ist, lehrt schon die 
Tatsache, dass das i, welches nach der haupttonigen Silbe 
steht, schon vorliterarisch in e iibergegangen ist: also z.B. 
*tuttigr >tuttegr>tuitdgr. Ausserdem lehrt der Parallelismus 
der Flexionen von tigr:sonr (sunr), dass das e in tegr auf Ein- 
wirkung von denjenigen Kasus beruhen kann, wo das e regel- 
recht vorlag, also eine Analogiebildung sein muss, wenn man 
nicht die Tonlosigkeit in Betracht zieht; denn bei dem haupt- 
tonigen sonr ist die a-Brechung auf einer Linie mit dem schwach- 
tonigen tegr eingetreten. 

Um zu beweisen, dass fegr aus ftigr entstanden, also eine 
jiingere Form fiir tigr ist, ist es nicht notwendig, den Ubergang 
von i zu e der Tonlosigkeit beizulegen. Durch die Tonlosigkeit 
aber wurde dieser Ubergang umso fester bestimmt. Ein ahn- 
licher Fall ist der Entwickelungsgang des ig aus io in fiordr, 
skioldr usw. (vgl. “Zum u-Umlaut im Nordischen,” op. cit., 
70 ff.), wo das ig (skigldr) aus ilterem io (skjoldr) mit dem 
u-Umlaut von ja, das in der a-Brechung der Genitivformen 
(skjaldar, skjalda) schon regelrecht vorlag, gleichlautend war: 
also io>jg=je=der u-Umlaut von ja. Die endgiiltige Form 
wurde j¢ statt jo, wobei die Analogiewirkung der Genitivformen 
mitgewirkt haben muss, indem der u-Umlaut von ja auch j¢ 
war.® Das Wort figr wurde selten selbstindig, d.h. haupttonig 


® Wenn da#e des Gen. skjaldar (aus *skeldar) auch im Nom. skigldr, wie 
bei sonr: sunr, eingedrungen ware, wiirde das die Sachlage im Altisl. nicht im 
geringsten veriindern, da im Altisl. die altere Schreibweise fiir die w-Brechung 
des nordischen e sowohl als fiir die des germanischen i ein gemeinsames io zu 
sein scheint: also giof aus *gebu, hiorr aus *heruR (vgl. got. hairus) sowohl als 
miok aus *miku, biokkr aus *bikwuR, fiogur aus *fidwuR (vgl. “Zum u-Umlaut 
im Nordischen,” op. cit., 70 ff.). 

Das Einfachste ware also skioldr direkt aus *skilduR vorauszusetzen, 
dennoch steht nichts im Wege *skelduR mit a-Brechung aus dem Gen. (wie sonr 
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gebraucht, es stand daher fast durchweg in unbetonter Silbe, 
weswegen es natiirlich den Gesetzen der unbetonten Silben 
unterlag, wo das 7 regelmissig in e iiberging. Dieser Umstand 
verstirkte die Neigung, die sich schon sehr friih auch bei 
haupttonigen Silben (vgl. die Flexion von somr (sunr)) vorfand, 
nimlich die Neigung von seiten der a-Brechung in diejenigen 
Kasus iiberzutreten, wo sie nicht regelrecht vorlag (d.h. wo 
ein u der Endung folgte). In beiden Fallen (infolge der Tonlosig- 
keit sowohl als der a-Brechung) ist das Resultat ein e. Das 
erklirt vollstandig, meiner Ansicht nach, warum das i in figr 
nicht zur Herrschaft gelangte, wie bei fridr, lidr, vidr, usw. 





aus *sonuR statt aus *sunuR) als Grundform anzunehmen. Beide Grundformen 
*skilduR, *skelduR wiirden io als Stammvokal ergeben. Erst spiiter scheint die 
Schreibweise ig dieses gemeinsame io zu ersetzen. Es ist also kein zwingender 
Grund vorhanden, weshalb man in historischer Zeit einen Unterschied zwischen 
der u-Brechung des e und der des 7 voraussetzen sollte; wie z. B. etwa ig asl 
u-Brechung des e, aber io als u-Brechung des i, denn beide laufen, wie die alt ere 
Schreibweise fiir beide lehrt, auf dasselbe hinaus. Dass das io in miok, piokkr, 
fiogor usw., auf die Dauer unveriindert bleibt, wie Noreen (* §86) behauptet, kann 
nach dem bei Wimmer (Alin. Grammatik), Cleasby-Vigfasson, Fritzner, Larsson 
(Ordférrddet), Kock (PBB., XX. S. 119) angefiihrten Material nicht aufrecht 
erhalten werden. Dennoch hat wohl in dlterer Zeit ein Unterschied zwischen 
dem u-Umlaut des i und dem des e bestanden, wie z.B. im Ags., wo die altesten 
Belege darauf hinweisen, dass der u-Umlaut des i nicht mit dem des e zusam- 
menfiel. Dem io in giof aus *gebu lag wohl ein friiheres *eo zu grunde, wo bei dem 
Ubergange von fallendem zu steigendem Diphthong das *e in konsonantisches 
i tiberging. Bei diesem Brechungs-*eo:io darf man wohl als Ubergangsstufe ein 
*e, dem ein dunkler “glide” folgte, voraussetzen. Dass aber die Schreibweise 
j¢:jo in irgend einem Zusammenhang mit *eo:io stand, scheint mir unstatthaft, 
denn das j¢ scheint nicht inden ailteren Handschriften (in alterer Zeit muss dieser 
Ubergang geschehen sein) haufig vorzukommen. Die jiingere Entstehung des j¢ 
weist darauf hin, dass in der Aussprache kein Unterschied mehr bestand zwischen 
der u-Brechung des 7 und der des e; dass das jg also das gemeinsame io ersetzt 
hatte. Wenn man aber annimmt, dass skjgldr aus einer Grundform *skelduR 
entstanden ist, ist das e in *skelduR nicht der urspriingliche Vokal, sondern das 
aus dem Gen. iibergetretenee, wiedas o in sonraus sonar statt sumr. Noreen, Wad- 
stein u. a. setzen hier das indogerm. e voraus, aber der germanische Unterschied 
von ¢e:4 (wie der von o:u) hat nichts mit der vorgerm. (d. h. indogerm.) Schei- 
dung von e und 7 zu tun. Das e in *skelduR beweist nichts fiir indogerm. e, 
gerade wie das o in sonr nichts mit dem indogerm. o zu tun haben kann. Es 
macht also nicht den geringsten Unterschied, ob dem skjgldr eine Grundform in 
s oder in e zu grunde lag. Die Flexion von sonr: sunr spricht fur e (*skelduR), aber 
es ist dies gerade nicht notwendig zur Erklarung des j¢, denn letzteres kénnte 
auch u-Umlaut des germ. i sein. 
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Infolge der Tonlosigkeit sowohl als der a-Brechung wird es 
also unméglich tegr als die altere Form fiir ¢igr anzusehen, es 
sei denn, dass tigr nicht wieder eine Analogiebildung ist wie 
das spiatere tigar Gen. sg. aus ailterem *tegar. Was die Tonlosig- 
keit betrifft, darf man ferner wohl annehmen, dass da, wo ein i 
der Endung (Dat. sg., Nom. pl.) folgte, das urspriingliche i 
infolge des 1 der Endung der Abschwiachung zu e ganz entzogen 
(also niemals zu e geworden) war. 

Der scheinbar grosse Wirrwarr der Formen figr, tegr, tggr, 
togr, tugr usw. wird ziemlich klar und einfach, wenn man vom 
Standpunkte des altgermanischen i der Stammsilbe ausgeht. 
Auch das zeitliche Verhiltnis der verschiedenen Formen wird 
dadurch ziemlich sicher bestimmt. 

Das zeitliche Verhiltnis der Formen lisst sich folgender- 
massen aufstellen (ich gehe hier nur von denjenigen Kasus 
aus, wo ein w der Endung folgte, denn die tibrigen Kasus lassen 
sich demnach ohne Weiteres aufstellen) : 


(1) i>e 


(1) Urspriingliches i wurde (durch Analogie mit denjenigen 
Kasus, wo das e schon regelrecht vorlag, sowohl als infolge der 
Tonlosigkeit) zu e: 


N. sg. *tigr >tegr 

Akk. sg. *tigu>teg 

D. pl. *tigum>tegom 

Akk. pl. *tigi>tego 
(2) e>¢ 


(2) Dieses e wurde dann durch das u der Endung zu ¢ 


umgelautet.’ Ausserdem geschah éfters ohne irgend welchen 
klaren Grund Verwechselung des e mit ¢. 


N. sg. tegr >tdgr 
Akk. sg. teg>i¢g 


Dass im Dat. und Akk. pl. (tegom, tego) das e nicht zu ¢ um- 
gelautet wurde, kann vielleicht auf Einwirkung der Genitiv- 
formen in e (tegar sg. *tega pl.) beruhen, wo dem Stammvokal 
kein « der Endung folgte. 


(3) e>o-:u 
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(3) Dieses e wurde weiter durch Assimilation an den alten 
Vokal 6 in *twé (tegé)—alten Dual fiir “zwanzig’”—zu o0-:u; 
also *twé-teg6 >tottogu:tuttugu, vgl. althd. zwein-zug (aus *swein- 
sigu). 


Akk. pl. tegu>togu:tugu 
daher 
N. sg. tegr >togr :tugr 


Das zeitliche Verhiltnis der verschiedenen Formen war also 
das folgende: 1 *tigr; 2 tegr; 3 tégr:togr:tugr. Auch die Form 
tygr kommt vereinzelt vor in tuftygr (Agrip. S. XVI), welche 
dann aus dem fugr (durch i-Umlaut des mu) zu erkliren ist. 
Dass tugr die allerspiteste Form des Wortes im Altn. war, lehrt 
schon das Neuisl., wo ¢ugr mit dem in allen Kasus durchgefiihr- 
ten « der Stammsilbe die endgiiltige Form geworden ist. Es 
ist aber kein zwingender Grund vorhanden anzunehmen, dass 
eine Neigung im Altn. vorliege, in allen Formen ein -i- oder 
ein -e- oder ein -o- usw. in der Stammsilbe durchzufiihren, wie 
dies Noreen* ($395, Anm. 3) anzunehmen scheint. Dass der 
Akk. sg. auch in spiterer Zeit noch regelmissig ¢ég lautet, der 
Akk. pl. noch die iltere Form tego bewahrt, spricht gegen 
Noreens Annahme. Vielmehr entstand eine grosse Mannig- 
faltigkeit der Formen infolge der Analogiewirkung und der 
Vokalverhiltnisse, welche das e und das ¢ der Stammsilbe 
hervorriefen. Bei der Zunahme der verschiedenen Formen 
kam ein umso weniger sicheres Gefiihl fiir irgend einen fest- 
bestimmten Massstab der Vokalverhiltnisse zustande. Kein 
bestimmter Vokal wurde fiir die Flexion massgebend, und die 
Annahme, dass irgend ein bestimmter Vokal konsequent durch- 
gefiihrt wurde, halte ich nicht fiir zwingend. 

Aus dem folgenden Paradigma ersieht man die lautgesetz- 
liche Entwickelung des altn. *tigu-R, wie sie uns in den Altesten 
Formen (nach Larsson) vorliegt. Hier wird aber die Tonlosig- 
keit vorausgesetzt, was den Mangel an der Brechung (Diph- 
thongierung) io, ia und den Ubergang von i zu e erklart ohne 
Annahme von irgend welcher Analogiewirkung. 


*tigu-R 
Nach haupttoniger Silbe 
Larsson 
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Sg. 
. *tigu-R “tigR  tigr tegr tégr 
. *tig6R *tegoR tegar tegar  tegar 
. “tigi tigi tigi tigi tige 
. *tigu *tig teg teg tog 
Pl. 
. “tigiR tigir tigir§ tigir  tigir 
. *tigd tego _—tego tega *tega (fehlt bei Larsson) 
. *tigum tegum tegum tegum tegom 
. “igh  *tigu tegu tegu tego 


Die ganze Sache wird also ziemlich klar und einfach, wenn 
man vom Standpunkte des germanischen i ausgeht. 

Als selbstandiges Wort mit haupttoniger Stammsilbe kommt 
tiogo Akk. pl. einmal (bei Sighvatr) vor. Offenbar trug hier 
die Stammsilbe des Wortes den Hauptton, denn sonst wire die 
Brechung io nicht eingetreten. Diese Form fiigt sich meinen 
Regeln des u-Umlautes in haupttoniger Silbe (vgl. “Zum a- 
Umlaut im Nordischen,” op. cit., 70 ff.) lautgesetzlich zu, also: 


Akk. PI. 
*tigh *tiogu tiogu tiogu 
gerade wie 
*skildii ‘“*skioldu skioldu skjoldu skjgldu 


Dass aber bei Larsson tego statt tiogu vorkommt, hat seinen 
Grund darin, dass fego eigentlich die Form vertritt, die nach 
haupttoniger Silbe steht, wo erstens die Brechung io nicht 
eintreten durfte (also *tigu statt *tiogu) und, wo zweitens das 
i regelmassig in e iiberging (also tego statt *tiogo). Das gilt wohl 
auch von den iibrigen Fallen, wo ein u der Endung folgte. Nach 
Ausweis der spiteren Sprache (Altdin. und Altschw.), sowohl 
als nach dem der neuskandinavischen Sprachen lebte die 
selbstandige Form des Wortes mit altem lautgesetzlichen to-ia 
noch fort und man diirfte woh! annehmen, dass auch schon im 
Altn. die selbstandige Form mit lautgesetzlichen Vokalver- 
haltnissen, wie etwa bei skioldr, in der Sprache noch lebendig 
war, dass sie aber nur dem literarischen Wortschatz fehlte. 

Noreens Anmerkung iiber figr, tegr usw. (* §395, Anm. 3) 
ist zum Teile nicht ganz richtig (wie oben gezeigt) und seine 
Erklarungen der dlteren Flexion geniigen nicht fiir ein klares 
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Verstindnis der Sache. Die Sache gewinnt eine Klarheit erst, 
wenn man von dem altgermanischen i (also von figr als der 
ailtesten Form, was Noreen zu verneinen scheint) ausgeht und 
dann ferner erst, wenn man die Gesetze des u-Umlautes richtig 
versteht. Die Gesetze der u- und der a-Brechung, welche in 
meinem friiheren Aufsatze “Zum u-Umlaut im Nordischen”’ 
(op. cit.) aufgestellt worden sind, bestitigen sich wieder hier 
bei éigr:tegr usw., nur dass hier die Tonlosigkeit auch in Betracht 
kommt. Hier lassen sich wieder die Vokalverhiltnisse am 
einfachsten und am natiirlichsten vom Standpunkte des alt- 
germanischen i erkliren. 

Die herkémmliche Ansicht iiber die indogerm. Abkunft des 
e:i hat wieder hier bei tigr den Blick getriibt. Aus spezifisch 
nordischen Lautgesetzen lisst sich mit Sicherheit schliessen, 
dass tigr die ilteste Form des Wortes ist; also kommt das 
indogerm. e (wie z.B. in lat. decem) gar nicht in Betracht. Die 
altnordischen Lautgesetze weisen darauf hin, dass das i und 
nicht das e der urspriingliche Vokal des Stammes in figr:tegr 
usw. war; sie bestitigen also wieder hier das got. i in tiguns, 
und weisen, ebenfalls wie das Got., unbedingt auf das germ. 
i nicht e zuriick. Wenn man vom Standpunkte des “‘alten e”’ 
(wie z.B. Falk und Torp, Norw.-Déin. Etym. Wérterbuch, 
S. 1311—: ‘*ltegu<idg. *decm’’) ausgeht, so zerstért man das 
zeitliche Verhiltnis zwischen tigr und tegr, ebenso wie z.B. bei 
althd. fiku:fehu, welche zeitliche Reihenfolge fiir das Althd. 
(vgl. Hermann Collitz, ““Segimer oder: Germanische Namen in 
Keltischem Gewande,” J EG Ph., VI. Bd.,S. 286 ff.) schon 
bewiesen ist. Die herkémmliche Ansicht iiber die indogerm. 
Herkunft des e:i trigt nicht nur dazu, das zeitliche Verhiltnis 
von tigr:iegr zu zerstéren, sondern auch dazu bei, an einem 
klaren Verstindnis der lautlichen Entwickelung des Wortes zu 
verhindern. Erst wenn man sich frei davon macht, wird der 
scheinbar grosse Wirrwarr der Formen einfach und klar. Die 
Formen der Flexion von figr:tegr usw. fiigen sich ohne Weiteres 
den altn. Lautgesetzen zu, aber erst wenn man vom Stand- 
punkte des germanischen i ausgeht. Das altnordische tigr-:tegr 
usw. bestatigt also wieder Prof. Collitz’s Ansicht, dass das 
indogerm. e und i ausser vor # und r schon im Urgerm. in i 
zusammengefallen seien. 

ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 

University of Kansas 
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NACHTRAGE ZU DEN ERSTEN BEZIEHUNGEN 
DER BRUDER SCHLEGEL ZU LUDWIG TIECK 


Zu meinem Aufsatz iiber die friihesten Beziehungen Ludwig 
Tiecks und der beiden Schlegel, der im XX VII. Bande, Heft 1 
(Januar 1928), S. 16-41 dieses Journals veréffentlicht wurde, 
miéchte ich einige Nachtrige bringen, die mir neue Schlaglichter 
auf die einschligigen Fragen zu werfen scheinen. 

1. Es ist zu begriissen, dass die Schlegel-Briefe, die schon 
seit Jahren in der Sichsischen Landesbibliothek zu Dresden 
liegen, jetzt endlich in ihrer Gesamtheit veréffentlicht werden 
sollen. Henry Liideke in St. Gallen in der Schweiz besorgt eine 
Ausgabe des simtlichen Schlegel-Tieck-Briefwechsels. Er wird 
nicht nur die Briefe aufnehmen, die von Tieck und den beiden 
Schlegel gewechselt wurden, sondern er will auch den Brief- 
wechsel Tiecks und Dorothea Schlegels beriicksichtigen. Die 
iibrigen Schlegel-Briefe werden von Josef Kérner in Prag 
herausgegeben—ein gewaltiges aber verdienstvolles Unter- 
nehmen! Ich behalte mir die Besprechung dieser Sammlungen 
und der neuen Aufschliisse, die sich fiir mein Problem daraus 
ergeben werden, vor. Jedenfalls werden diese beiden Samm- 
lungen an Bedeutung kaum hinter den Briefausgaben von 
Waitz, Walzel und Schmidt und den von H. Finke besorgten 
Briefen an Friedrich Schlegel’ zuriickstehen. 

2. Ein mir erst kiirzlich aufgefallener Brief von Friedrich 
Schlegel an Auguste Béhmer, die Tochter Carolinens aus erster 
Ehe und das Stiefkind Wilhelms, erméglicht es, Friedrichs 
Abreise von Weissenfels, wo er Hardenberg besuchte, und 
seine Ankunft in Berlin etwas genauer zu datieren, als Harden- 
bergs Journal es zuliess. Der in Frage kommende Brief ist 
am 15. Juli 1797 in Weissenfels geschrieben und wurde von Erich 
Schmidt abgedruckt.? In Anbetracht dieses Briefes muss meine 
Bemerkung (S. 18), dass Friedrich am 7. Juli oder kurz darauf 
in Berlin eingetroffen sei, richtiggestellt werden. Er wird erst 
nach dem 15. und wahrscheinlich nicht vor Ende Juli in Berlin 
angekommen sein. Jedenfalls kann Hayms Ausserung “Anfang 
Juli war er in der Hauptstadt angekommen”’ nicht stimmen. 


1 Koln 1917. 
? Erich Schmidt, Caroline, 1. Bd., Leipzig 1913, S. 612. 
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3. In meinem Aufsatz (S. 21) machte ich auf Friedrichs 
Brief an Wilhelm vom 31. Oktober 1797 und auf die darin 
enthaltene Bemerkung, dass er Tieck als Ubersetzer des Don 
Quixote den Vorzug iiber Eschen geben wiirde, aufmerksam. 
Dass dies ehrlich gemeint ist, beweist Friedrichs Schreiben an 
Caroline aus dem November,’ worin er sogar einen Schritt 
weiter geht, indem er behauptet, er sei willens, dem Verleger 
Unger Tieck statt Eschen tatsichlich vorzuschlagen. Allein in 
dem Briefe an seinen Bruder vom 28. November beriihrt 
Friedrich wieder denselben Gegenstand (siehe meinen Aufsatz 
S. 24), scheint Unger indessen aber noch keinen dahinlautenden 
Vorschlag unterbreitet zu haben. 

4. Um das zu ergiinzen, was ich S. 25 iiber Tiecks ersten Ein- 
druck von Friedrich sagte, michte ich auf Tiecks Brief aus Jena 
vom 6. Dezember 1799 an seine Schwester Sophie und deren 
Gatten Bernhardi aufmerksam machen. Das Original befindet 
sich in der Sichsischen Landesbibliothek.* Tieck spricht von 
Dorothea, die damals bekanntlich schon mit Friedrich lebte. Er 
schreibt: 


Es ist um die Kreutzschwerenoth zu kriegen, mit Erlaubnisz sei’s gesagt, 
wie die Bestie sich hier benimmt (0 laszt den Brief nicht drucken und zeigt ihn 
Niemand) die andern sind wie verzaubert, das macht, weil alles eine Einzige 
Schweinewirthschaft ausmacht. Du hast ganz recht gehabt, liebste Schwester, 
und Du wirst wieder einmahl iiber meine Dummheit lachen. Die Veit miiste 
nur noch ihren Rosenfarbnen Attlas, schwarz aufgeschlagen tragen, so wire es 
ganz komplett. Doch dergleichen wagt sie nicht, weil sie ihr doch diesen 
Abgeschmack ausgeredet haben. Sonst macht Schelling der Schlegel die Cour, 
dasz es der ganzen Stadt einen Scandal giebt, die Veit dem Wilh. S. und so alles 
durcheinander, und die Weiber wiirden sich freuen, wenn wir mit darinn hinein- 
gingen, Fried. ist allen mit der Lucinde laicherlich, wie nothwendig. Diese 
Menschen miisten gerade alles beobachten, weil sie die Moral verachten wollen 
und weil mit ihrem Benehmen auch ihre Lehre fallt, und fiir falsch gehalten wird. 
Sagt aber Schleym. nichts davon. Es ist zu bedauern, dasz diese Menschen von 
den géttlichsten Anlagen zu wahren Affen durch die abgeschmackten Weiber 
werden, denn seid nur iiberzeugt, dasz die Schlegel (hier Caroline) eigentlich die 
Ursach aller Zankereien ist, in welche die beiden jetzt verfangen sind, und wie 
sie es nicht merken, weil sie nachher immer die Weibliche spielt, und es mildern 
will, wenn es geschehn ist; sie sind hier fast durchgaingig gehaszt, nun will das 
freilich blutwenig sagen, weil das durchgiingig meist aus Pébel besteht; aber 
kurz, es ist mir doch auch zuwider, und du liebste Schwester kennst ja auch 
meinen Abscheu gegen das Comédiespielen. Wilhelm gewinnt immer mehr, je 


3 Schmidt, a. a. O., I, 441. 
* Vgl. Gotthold Klee im Euphorion, Ergh. 3 (1897), S. 212-215. 
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langer man ihn sieht, er ist die Gutmiithigkeit selber, und méchte kein Wasser 
betriiben, nun aber unternimmt er eine Rolle, die sie eigentlich von mir abge- 
sehn haben, und der Wilh. durchaus nicht gewachsen ist, das ewige Sprechen 
iiber Kotzeb. iiber Lit. Zeit. tiber Merkel, iiber alle Lausekerls ist so unaus- 
stehlich, dass ich oft ganz stumm bin, nun mochte sie. . . . (unleserlich), dasz 
ich jetzt irgend was schreibe, ich thu es aber nicht, ich will fiir mich leben, und 
meinen eignen....(unleserlich) treiben, sie aber machen ernst daraus: 
Friedrich war in Berlin viel liebenswiirdiger, wir kommen mehr auseinander. 
Die Veit ist unbeschreiblich brutal: Musikkennerin, Vertraute der Schlegel, 
Lucinde in einer Brechpotenz, eine wahre Polychrestpille, zu allen Dingen nutze, 
und die Schlegel ist auch mehr listig als klug, und mehr klug als verstindig, und 
mehr verstindig als edel, und mehr edel als eine Frau: man ist mit ihr wie mit 
einem Rhinozeros (hiatt ich bald geschrieben) wie mit einem Androgyn, oder 
vielmehr—hol’s der Teufel, ich kann mich nicht besinnen—mit einem Herma- 
phrodit. Dasz die beiden Weiber sind, fallt einem gar nicht ein. 


Dann dussert sich Tieck folgendermassen iiber die beiden 
Schlegel: 


ich bin aber fest iiberzeugt, dasz wenn ich jetzt nicht ihr Freund wire, ich langst 
eine Posse gegen sie geschrieben hitte, denn diese Schwerfilligkeit, und die 
Gesellschaft dieser Weiber, die Luciferinde und die andre, es ist ein Stoff, der 
sich dem Komiker ganz von selbst anbietet; es geht iiber Ovids Metamorphosen 
hinaus, dasz die Brendelchen eine Lucinde und Kiinstlerinn ist, die jetzt sogar 
einen Roman schreibt. Man kénnte ordentlich Juvenalisch iiber diese abge- 
schmackten Huren werden. Zeigt den Brief nur keinem Menschen. 


Die Worte dieses Briefes diirfen freilich nicht auf die 
Goldwage gelegt werden. Ohne Zweifel ist Tieck zur Zeit sehr 
erbost iiber Carolinens und Dorotheens Benehmen—méoglicher- 
weise zum Teil unter Goethes Einfluss—und lasst sich zu Uber- 
treibungen hinreissen. Andererseits lisst sich aus dem Briefe 
aber deutlich ersehen, dass sein Zutrauen zu Wilhelm uner- 
schiitterlich ist, dass er sich jedoch fiir Friedrich noch immer 
nicht erwirmen kann, was meine Ausfiihrungen, S. 26, gewisser- 
massen unterstreicht. 

5. Im Anschluss daran lohnt es sich, Carolinens derzeitige 
Stellungnahme zu Tieck naher zu betrachten. Ihr Urteil tiber 
ihn scheint in gewisser Hinsicht noch zu schwanken. Persénlich 
halt sie ihn fiir “einen sehr liebenswiirdigen Mann,” wie sie 
am 5. Oktober 1799, also kurze Zeit nach ihrem Bekanntwerden 
mit diesem, an Gotter schreibt.6 Man folgert daraus, dass Tieck 
seine Bitterkeit gegen sie niemals offen zur Schau trug. An 


5 Vgl. Schmidt a. a. O., I, 560. Vgl. ferner Tiecks Brief vom Herbst 1799 
an Wilhelm bei Waitz, Caroline und ihre Freunde, Leipzig 1882, S. 59. 
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Gries schreibt sie am 27. Dezember (Schmidt 592), dass Genoveva 
ein Stiick sei, “worin er alles verdunkelt, was er bis jetzt dich- 
tete.”’ Aber in einem Schreiben an Auguste Béhmer vom 21. 
Oktober (Schmidt 570) macht sie sich iiber Schillers Lied von 
der Glocke lustig—mit Schiller war sie bekanntlich stets ver- 
feindet—und sagt, es sei “A la Voss, 4 la Tiek, 4 la Teufel, 
wenigstens um des Teufels zu werden.’’ Augenscheinlich hatte 
sie persénlich nichts gegen Tieck, um so mehr als sich Wilhelm 
ihm gegeniiber stets sehr zuvorkommend erwies. Ihre Wert- 
schitzung von Tiecks Werken jedoch scheint erst nach ihrem 
Bekanntwerden mit der Genoveva steigen zu wollen. 


EpwWINn H. ZEYDEL 


University of Cincinnati 
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Tue CAEDMON MANUSCRIPT OF ANGLO-SAXON BIBLICAL Po- 
ETRY, JUNIUS XI IN THE BODLEIAN LiBRARY. With Intro- 
duction by Sir Israel Gollancz, Litt.D., F.B.A. Published 
for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, MCMXXVII. Pp. cxxvii, 229 (+2 un- 
numbered). 

The volume is dedicated “to the President, the Earl of 
Balfour, and the Fellows of the British Academy, in Com- 
memoration of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Incorpora- 
tion of the Academy.” 

The publication of this magnificent folio' makes generally 
available a facsimile of the third of the four great extant manu- 
scripts of Old English poetry. Only the Exeter Book remains to 
be so reproduced. The present project, which has a history 
dating from 1888, has been brought to completion through the 
cooperation of three great British institutions for the advance- 
ment of scholarship: the Bodleian Library, the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, and the British Academy. During the period 
covered by the prosecution of the work, many of England’s 
foremost scholars must have been keenly interested in it; 
indeed, the editor names six illustrious men whom death has 
prevented from sharing in the gratification which this auspicious 
publication would have brought them. 

The format of the volume is in every way worthy of the 
occasion which its appearance celebrates: it is a triumph of 
English bookmaking. The gold-tooled borders at the head and 
the foot of the back-strip, and the triangle below the title, the 
central medallion and corner triangles of the front cover, all 
of which add so much elegance to the rich blue binding, have 
been fittingly taken from the unfinished design on page 225 of 
the manuscript.2, The collotypes are astonishingly clear, as 
one would expect from the Oxford Press. A very few are some- 
what faint (e.g., p. 228). Hence some marks and erasures which 
would be distinct in a rotograph are almost, or wholly, invisible 
in the facsimile. A beautiful reproduction of page 84 with the 
illustration done in the original coloring serves as a frontispiece. 

It is of course the elaborate introduction by Sir Israel 
Gollancz which is most stimulating to the critical faculties of a 


1 It measures 12 by 165¢ inches. 

2 The editor’s theory (p. xxxvi) regarding this pleasing example of Anglo- 
Saxon art is an attractive one: “I am convinced that in this ‘commencement of a 
tesselated design’ one can discover the full and adequate design drawn by an 
artist to be carried out in detail by the binder. “The border of branching 
design’ is the spine of the book.” 
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reviewer. One can hardly praise too highly the ingenuity and 
breadth of scholarship with which the editor has treated the 
extremely complex body of material presented by the codex as 
a whole, by the individual poems it contains, and by the studies 
of earlier investigators. Especially admirable are (1) his de- 
duction of conclusions concerning the history of the text, based 
upon minute scrutiny of internal evidence preserved in the 
manuscript itself, and (2) his discussion of the illustrations. 
If any one differs with Sir Israel in regard to these matters, he 
will make known his dissent only at considerable risk to himself. 
On other questions perfect agreement is not to be expected 
among the captious race of scholars. In the following, points of 
interest in the sixteen sections of the introduction will be 
discussed seriatim. 

Pages xiv—xv record a new item in the history of the manu- 
script. On the basis (1) of two notes found at the head of 
William Somner’s transcript of the codex (preserved in the 
library of Canterbury Cathedral), and (2) of a statement in 
Kennett’s life of Somner, Gollancz concludes that S. made his 
copy before the MS. was given to Junius. S. asserts in his first 
note that his transcript was made in the library of Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes (d. 1650). He gives the impression that he considers 
D’Ewes to be the owner of the MS. Either Ussher had lent the 
MS. to D’Ewes, without Somner’s being informed of this, or 
D’Ewes was the prior owner. 

In section II there is an interesting account of the different 
ways in which the capitals of Book I came to be written. The 
forms of punctuation are also here discussed. It is not necessary 
to conclude that in Sat. 452 seoddan (with capital S) introduces 
a subordinate clause (i.e., following its main clause). The use of 
both capital and preceding semicolon indicates clearly that we 
have here a periodic complex sentence. (For G.’s view, cf. pp. 
xxi and xxiv, top.) There is no semicolon in the MS. reading of 
Sat. 92 (p. 215, 1. 4). The marks which, because of their prox- 
imity, resemble a semicolon are really an end-pause dot and an 
OE. caret used to indicate the insertion of the e added above 
the line. I cannot find evidence sufficiently consistent to warrant 
the generalization (p. xxiii) that in Book II the ticks and the 
cesural (or end-pause) dots, when they coincide, as they often 
do, were both inserted by the Corrector; yet sometimes this may 
have been true. 

The general treatment of the corrections on pp. xxvi-xxix and 
in the second ‘Survey’ (pp. cxv—cxix) is excellent.’ For con- 


* A few kleinighkeiten may here be added to complete the Survey. On p. 217 
at the end of |. 12, the g of cearig is not the work of the scribe. The same is true 
of pat the end of |. 7. Thee at the end of |. 10, p. 218, is clearly written by the 
scribe, as is shown by a comparison of the e’s following g’s at the end of the lines 
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venience of reference and comparison, it would seem fitting 
that the 195 odd corrections of Book I should have been listed 
together with those of Book II. 

Section IV and the first Survey deal with the gatherings and 
sections of the MS. The editor rejects the theory of Bradley and 
Craigie that the sections were determined by the separate sheets 
of the archetypal MSS. He points out that since the three 
poems of Book I have different authors, the sectional numbers 
cannot be referred to one archetypal MS. It seems more credible 
that the sections represent the poets’ ideas of structure “‘in- 
fluenced by general considerations as to the approximate length 
of a reading, say anything from about 50 to 100 lines 
The numbering of sections... might indeed have arisen in 
connexion with the plan of a table of contents.” 

The discussion of the art and provenance of the MS. and 
the detailed commentary on the illustrations (§§V and VI) in 
some ways form the most valuable portion of the introduction. 
The material is, however, too detailed and attractive to be 
mutilated in a review. I shall simply mention two points con- 
cerning the provenance. In his interpretation of the medallion 
portrait on p. 2, Gollancz inclines to accept the view that the 
Junius MS. is an exemplar of the Winchester school of illumina- 
tion, produced under the patronage of “the famous A/lfwine who 
became abbot of Newminster in 1035,...an ardent book- 
lover, himself a scribe, intensely interested in literature and 
evidently also in art.’”’ He dissents from the view proposed by 
Dr. M. R. James and accepted by Homburger, Brénsted, and 
Millar, that the MS, is a product of the Canterbury school. 
Gollancz believes that the similarity between the drawings of 
the second artist and those found in a MS. (now A 27 in the 
Pub. Lib. of Rouen) which contains the name of Birinus, the 
Apostle of Winchester, also tends to associate the Junius MS. 
with Winchester art.‘ 

Genesis B. The editor satisfactorily interprets the contents 
and paging of the defective second gathering. He believes 
(p. liii) that the explanation of this gathering lies in the inter- 
polation of Genesis B, and that the Junius MS. is the first in 
which this interpolation appeared. He withholds his decision 
on questions of the date and authorship of this translation from 
Old Saxon. It ‘“‘may belong to any date from about the middle 
of the ninth to the last quarter of the tenth century.” On 
p. xxviii the editor states that the LWS. corrections in the text 





on 200.15 and 222.21. The erasure of a letter (}?) before per in 1. 10, p. 220, is 
not listed. 

* Gollancz’s conclusions seem to be borne out by an examination of the 
facsimiles of AS. illuminations which are available; yet, as he says, “we are 
dealing with the mere wreckage of time.” 
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of Gen. B point to an Anglian original for the poem. He surveys 
the literary relations of the Anglo-Saxons and the continental 
Saxons, stressing the influence of the former upon the latter, 
and even hazarding the speculation (p. lvi) that the life-story 
of Cynewulf in the runic passage of the Elene may have affected 
the story of the writing of the Heliand which is narrated in the 
‘Prefatio.’ 

Genesis A. By a careful reinterpretation of Cadmon’s 
method of composition as outlined in Bede’s narrative Professor 
Gollancz shows that it is entirely reasonable to believe that 
Czedmon was the author of the ‘Older Genesis.’ References to 
non-Biblical material could easily have been furnished by the 
monks who read to the poet. Any immediate influences of Irish 
culture (concerning the existence of which, with one possible 
exception, G. is skeptical) could have reached him through the 
same channels. Though there are echoes of Cedmon’s Hymn in 
Gen. 1-14 (really only in 1-4), the motives and substance of the 
two passages are quite distinct, so that the second is no mere 
repetition of the first. Besides neither Hymn nor ‘Prologue’ 
is wholly spontaneous, both being “based on some specific 
hymn or prayer in praise of God the Creator.”’ G. cites illustra- 
tions of this sort of prayer from the Benedictine Liturgy and 
gives a close Jewish parallel. 

The editor thinks that the clause containing the names of 
the wives of Noah and his sons, usually printed as Gen. A 1546- 
47, was originally a marginal note which some scribe incorpo- 
rated in the text of his copy. Lines 1543-49 should be normalized 
by the omission of this clause, and by the emendation of 1549 
to read: werfest metod[es|, wetra lafe. This reading of 1549* 
and G.’s rendering (“the faithful servant of the Lord’’) are 
unacceptable. G. admits the “unusual character of the phrase.”’ 
Werfest metod is found twice elsewhere in Gen. A (Il. 1320 and 
2900) and is not likely to have been varied here. Werfest willan 
mines (2168), “observant of My will,” cited by Gollancz as a 
parallel, does not seem to justify the awkward phrase in which 
a personal, not an abstract, noun is used as the objective 
genetive. 

The last three names in |. 1547, Olla, Olliua, and Olliuani, 
G. believes to be probably derived, either directly or through 
some Irish commentary, from an Onomasticon in which Hebrew 
Biblical names were explained. These names contain the root 
Ohel, ‘‘a tent,”’ and hence signify that the three wives were “‘the 
tabernacles of humanity.” 

By following a plausible but rather tenuous thread of deriva- 
tion, G. traces Percoba back to Beersheba, ‘the well of seven,” 
which he assumes to have been extracted from an Irish Ono- 
masticon and attached to Noah’s wife by some person who 
wished to emphasize her piety and helpfulness. Bersabe, the 
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Irish transliteration of BnpcaBeé, became Percoba through mis- 
reading of Greek uncial c(=s) and B, which were current in the 
Greek-Latin script of some of the oldest Irish MSS. 

Exodus. On p. lxix, the editor plays with the fancy that 
the Exodus is possibly by Aldhelm or one of his school. It is 
certainly by a kindred spirit at least. He accepts Klaeber’s 
views of the relations of Genesis A, Exodus, and Beowulf 
(p. lxxxiv), and considers the Exodus nearly contemporary with 
Genesis A. 

Since there are only six folios in the twelfth gathering (instead 
of the normal eight), G. assumes the loss of four inner pages 
after |. 141. These would have contained the story of Joseph, 
especially the portion of it found in Gen. x\lvii. 

The discussion of the route of the Israelites (Ex. 56-141) is 
too much complicated by etymological details to be presented 
adequately here. I can only give in outline G.’s treatment of 
the crucial lines, 59-62. (1) Gudmyrce=‘‘war-negroes,”’ i.e., 
the Nubians, who were anciently placed between Egypt and 
Ethiopia. (2) Lyfthelme=“‘a cloud,” a play upon the fictitious 
etymology connecting Nube with nubes. (3) Mearchofu m{a}r- 
heald represents Succoth, ‘‘tents,” and is here to be rendered 
“desert dwellings securely moored.” (4) Fleji[e] M[e]ring is 
an epithet for Moses equivalent to “‘the trusty Amramite,” 
Amram meaning “the exalted people.”” The general inter- 
pretation found on pp. lxxxi-—lxxxiii is excellent, but the exegesis 
of the actual words of ll. 59-62 seems a little fanciful, except 
in the case of gudmyrce. 

According to Gollancz, ll. 93--107 and 108-124 have become 
transposed. In a revised text, beheold (1. 109) should be changed 
to beheoldon. 

In order to avoid the assumption of a gap after Ex. 275, 
the dative form peodne is suggested for beod (277). Lines 276-77" 
merely make explicit Moses’ appeal to God, a detail implied in 
Exod. xiv. 15. 

Without any dependence on Bright’s unconvincing theory 
that the Exodus is based on the twelve prophecies which formed 
part of the liturgical observances of Holy Saturday, Gollancz 
makes out a wholly satisfactory case for the acceptance of 
ll. 362-445 as an integral part of the poem, by showing that 
the poet has very carefully adapted this material to the context. 
G.’s explanation of the arrangement of sections and the state 
of the MS. from p. 163 to p. 166 supports his view. 

The concluding lines of the Exodus (515-89), as they stand, 
seemed so confusing to Professor Craigie that he assumed ll. 522- 
47 to be an interpolation. Gollancz rearranges the passage as 
follows: (1) after 514 should come 579-89, beginning with the 
emended line, pa wes edfynde ebrisc neowle (n.=adv.=“pros- 
trate in worship’’), which refers to Exod. xiv. 31, with an echo 
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of the phrasing of Exod. iv. 31; (2) next should come 548-78; 
(3) 515-47 should conclude the poem. On pp. Ixxviii—lxxix, 
G. adduces in favor of this arrangement arguments based upon 
the condition of the MS. The reconstructed text, one must 
confess, makes the poem an organic whole; in their new position, 
ll. 515-47 do seem to form a fitting close which recalls ll. 1-7. 
Yet to the unimpassioned reader, the reconstruction itself and 
the arguments presented in support of it are likely to appear 
factitious and strained. This does not mean that one must 
consider ll. 522-47 to be interpolated. It is not especially 
startling that the author of this somewhat episodic poem should 
have been led by his mention of Moses’ deop erende into a 
moralistic passage very shortly after his narration of the de- 
struction of the Egyptians, Ja de wid God wunnon, later re- 
turning to more concrete details and concluding his poem with 
Moses’ words of promise and a spirited picture of the Israelites’ 
jubilant celebration of there deliverance. 

Degweorc (Ex. 518) G. interprets as an error for degword 
(“dierum verba”’), a word used to signify the book of Deuter- 
onomy. Either the poet simply gave the OE. equivalent of the 
Hebrew name for the book of Chronicles, which was often 
confused with the Hebrew name for Deuteronomy, or some 
scribe was responsible for the error. 

Daniel. On pp. Ixxxvi-lxxxvii, the editor offers a very 
plausible explanation of the way in which the prayer of Azariah 
came to be inserted by a scribe after 1. 279 rather than after 
1. 232 where it more properly belongs. He believes that the 
opening lines of the Song of the Three Children (Dan. 363-65) 
were composed by the Daniel poet independently of Azarias, 
and that the author of the latter was influenced in his phrasing 
by the version in the Daniel. The evidence for this given in the 
Excursus (pp. xc—xci) is not great in quantity but is apparently 
quite sufficient. G. naturally opposes Bright’s theory that the 
Exodus and the Daniel were written by the same poet. 

Christ and Satan. Professor Gollancz is impressed with the 
organic unity of the material found in Book II of the MS. 
Of course, the problems of working out logically consistent 
relations among the various structural divisions and individual 
statements of the poem, and of accounting for its genesis and 
growth, are so complicated that certainty is unattainable.® 
Hence a new critical synthesis such as the present one is likely 
to prove interesting and stimulating. And yet G.’s attempt to 


® One difficulty which G. raises is purely imaginary. (See p.c, bottom, and 
p. Cv, top.) The sequence would indeed have been “somewhat strange” if the poet 
had turned from the Ascension to the Last Supper; but the passage to which G. 
refers (ll. 569-79) is clearly an account, not of the Last Supper, but of Pente- 
cost. (See MLN. 18. 130-31, and my Christ and Satan, notes on ll. 570 and 571.) 
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reconcile the inconsistencies of the poem by connecting Il. 1-365 . 
with the story of the fall of the angels worked up on the basis 
of Gen. v and vi is hardly convincing. The seven anomalies 
listed on p. ciii, when considered in relation with the poem 
as a whole and the organization of the first part in particular, 
do not for their explanation seem to point to such a source.® 
G. assumes that the second half of Christ and Satan grew out of 
the laments of the first half. But it is possible, in view of the 
close relation between the second half and homiletic synopses 
such as the seventh Blickling homily, that the first half grew 
out of the second. 

New readings are offered for ll. 479-80 and 366-67. Est, 
the only important word in the former, was proposed by 
Dietrich in 1867. The other two words inserted in |. 479, 
Adames eaforum, would give a line with double vocalic allitera- 
tion in the second hemistich. Between 366 and 367, G. modestly 
suggests three lines, one of which reads: Bene elohim, pet is 
bearn godes—a Hebrew phrase with an OE. rendering. A more 
artificial restoration it would be difficult to find. 

After rejecting Bradley’s theory that Cedmon was the 
author of Book II, and after summing up the evidence regarding 
the date and authorship of the other poems of the codex, Pro- 
fessor Gollancz gracefully concludes his introduction: ‘Genesis 
A may, I think, have the same inscription as the Hymn, 


‘PRIMO CANTAVIT CHDMON ISTUD CARMEN’.” 


MERREL D. CLUBB 
Miami University 





ENGLISCHE WoORTKUNDE. Von Philipp Aronstein. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 1925. 23 cm., pp. viii, 130. Preis, gebunden, M.6. 
This is a scholarly and comprehensive handbook for the 

study of present-day English. It fully sustains the reputation 


6 The circumstance that Satan’s name is not given in ll. 1-365 (i) is incon- 
clusive. Although, as is shown by Grein’s Sprachschats, allusions to the devil 
are very common in OE. poetry, the name Satan occurs only five times outside 
of the second half of Sat. (thrice in Gen. B and twice in Andreas). The poet uses 
it four times in Sat. 366-733 probably because in this section he is emphasizing 
the idea represented by the radical meaning of the name (i.e., “the adversary”). 
It is quite natural that the first half should omit many details relating to the 
creation and fall of man (iii), for the poet’s attention is here centered upon the 
fall of the evil angels and their laments. Hence the chronology of |. 20 (ii) is not 
to be strictly interpreted. To test the accuracy of the phrasing of (iii), cf. Sat. 
46-50, 145-9, 266-72. For further discussion of G.’s fourth anomaly, see my note 
on Sat, 34%. G.’s last three points are by themselves either neutral or capable of 
satisfactory interpretation without reference to Gen. v and vi. 
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of the author as a careful and reliable worker. He has collected 
material with great industry and shows a remarkably intimate 
knowledge of the niceties of English idiom. 

About one-sixth of the book is devoted to a historical sketch 
of the development of English speech, including an analysis 
of the various elements that go to make it up. The bulk of the 
book is devoted to the living speech with special reference to 
“die herrschenden Tendenzen in der Wortbildung.”’ There are 
excellent chapters on the analytical character of the language 
and its Einsilbigkeit, the semasiology of English, the com- 
pounding of words, the creative activity of the living speech, 
and characteristics of the English vocabulary as compared with 
that of German. 

We proceed to take up some details: 

Page 5, line 5 f.b. It is by no means certain, of course, that 
the word dad belongs here (cf. NED), but itis, to say the least, 
a remarkable coincidence scarcely explained by saying that it 
is a child’s word common to both languages, that the word is 
found in both Welsh and English. 

14.4 f.b. Read amorphous. 

17.14. The pronunciation of fagade to rime with aid is at 
least extremely rare; I have never heard it. Tomato is generally 
pronounced in the United States to-mdy-to. 

23.7 f.b. In the case of boudoir the present tendency is to 
throw the accent upon the first syllable. 

31.3 f.b. “I cannot do it like you”’ is cited as an illustration 
of like as a conjunction, which usage is, of course, rightly 
branded as “‘vulgir.”’ If we must understand [do], then of course 
the author is right. But on this basis we might equally well 
substitute the pronoun of the third person: I cannot do it like 
he; which shows that the argument is wrong. Obviously, then, 
you is not the subject of an understood [do], but the object 
of a preposition. 

32.13 f.b. Perhaps burgle ought to be branded as a humorous 
creation—or revival. 

32.1 f.b. One may add the recently coined to charleston, 
meaning to perform the Charleston dance. 

35.17 f.b. Leathen should be leathern. But the author should 
have said, by the way, that most of the ten adjectives in this 
list are extremely rare. We more commonly say, e.g., a birch- 
bark canoe, a leather girdle, wheat bread, silk stockings, oak 
girders, a /ead casket. About the only exception that I should 
make is faxen. The general principle seems to be that in the case 
of all less common words speakers decline to maintain two 
different forms and tend to use the one noun form for both noun 
and adjective situations. 

36.17. Cf. a Virginia creeper. 

40.13. The person who carries out the provisions of a will 
is always the exécutor. 
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40.5 f.b. It may be noted that the verb grease is not in- 
variably pronounced greeze. In my native dialect of Central 
New York it is invariably pronounced like the noun, with un- 
voiced s. Similarly there is no difference between the noun 
practice and the verb practise (even the spellings being often 
confused). The c of the noun prophecy and the s of prophesy 
are identical; the verb is pronounced préphesai. 

40.1 f.b. Add glass:glaze, brass:brazen, price:prize (in the 
sense of to value; cf. 41.14). 

46.8 f.b. Add hundred. In this group of suffixes might well 
have been included -/edge in knowledge. 

48.10 f.b. To be noted here is the use of Romish by some 
ultra-Protestants in a disparaging sense as applying to the 
Roman Catholic Church. But this use is obsolescent. 

51.23. Add the apparently modern word printery. In 
deviliry a t has crept in. 

56.22. Policy is often used quite apart from politics: “honesty 
is the best policy.” 

57.7 f{.b. Contradictorious is of course obsolete; even NED 
has no instance later than 1664. 

69.14 f.b. It may be added that journeyman keeps the older 
sense of a worker by the day. 

71.4f.b. For valorous it might be better to substitute valiant: 
valorous as applied to persons, at least, is now practically obso- 
lete (the latest NED instance is dated 1841). 

75.18. Only occasionally does a writer recall the original 
significance of the word labor: e.g., Edward Everett Hale in his 
Brown Phi Beta Kappa address in 1885 on What is the Ameri- 
can People? (see Representative Ph.B.K. Orations, 2d Series, 
1927, p. 232). 

102.5. Gosh and golly are universal in America. 

102.19. The best collection of devil names is by Charles P. G. 
Scott, The Devil and His Imps, in Trans. Am. Phil. Assn., 
1895, xxvi. 79-146. 

103.2. ‘“Besonders in Amerika’’: this seems to me question- 
able; at least if it ever was true it is less so today. 

104.5 f.b. Jane is also in use as a generic word humorously 
indicating a girl. 

105.3 f.b. Add spoonerism, a word made by transposing 
initial sound groups: e.g., Sheats and Kelley. 

107.16. Only a few weeks ago I heard a Canadian banker 
use the phrase “‘to bow the knee to Baal.” Oddly enough he 
applied it to certain promoters of the new United Church of 
Canada, alleging that they were merely furthering prohibition! 

The character and extent of these detailed comments will 
indicate how little the reviewer has discovered in the book to 
find fault with. It is well balanced and sane. 
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At the close of the volume Dr. Aronstein remarks on the 
contrast between German as a primary language and English 
as a secondary, derivative language. It is indeed true that be- 
cause of its peculiar history English has acquired not only 
elements from widely scattered sources but also the power of 
assimilating further borrowings. From this point of view it is 
obviously the language best fitted to become the world language 
of trade and diplomacy. And furnished with an improved 
alphabet such as Dr. Craigie has supplied, and thus made easier 
to learn, it will undoubtedly forge ahead in this direction. The 
world is in dire need of such a means of communication. Why, 
then, cannot we all get together, abandon Esperanto, Volapiik, 
Ido, and all other hopelessly artificial attempts at creating an 
international language, and settle upon the one which is already 
more widely used than any other? The path of least resistance 
is in this case the path of destiny. 

CLARK S. NorTHUP 

Cornell University 





SLAVISCH-GERMANISCHE LEHNWORTKUNDE. Eine Studie iiber 
die altesten germanischen Lehnwérter im Slavischen in 
sprach- und kulturgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung, von Adolf 
Stender-Petersen, o. Professor der slavischen Philologie an 
der Universitit Tartu (Dorpat). Géteborg 1927. Elanders 
Boktryckeri Aktiebolag. (Géteborgs kungl. Vetenskaps- och 
Vitterhets-Samhilles Handlingar, fjirde féljden. Band 31. 
No. 4.) xxiv+574 pp. 

Stender-Petersen faces every aspect of his problem and 
spares himself and his reader no detail; his book will doubtless 
rank as the definitive study of Germanic loans in Slavic. 

Chapter I is a painstaking critique of earlier writings on the 
problem. Chapter II deals with the ethnographic and historical 
background. The notion of a “pro-ethnic” (i.e., immediately 
post-PIE) influencing in cases like Sl *gosii, goose, beside Lith 
Zasis, is refuted in favor of historic borrowing from Germanic. 
Borrowing from supposed earliest eastern Germanic tribes 
(Bastarnae, Sciri) is refuted by the fact that the Slavs of early 
time lived east of the Niemen-Styr line and the Pripet marshes: 
the Sl languages have no common name for beech, larch, and 
fir, but have one for the white-beech, a distribution which agrees 
with a definite tract in Russia. Rather, the loans are due to 
Germanic domination in East Prussia east of the Vistula, to the 
cultural situation which produced also the Gic loans in Finnish. 
This domination existed from several centuries B.c. to about 150 
A.D. It was earlier than the inruption of the Baltic-speaking 
peoples, for Lithuanian, etc., have few Gic loan-words. The 
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dominant Germanic people was a Scandinavian group which, 
for a time at least, stayed in touch with the home country. 
The loans of this first period indicate a language close to Primi- 
tive Germanic: pre-East-Germanic or pre-Gothic. 

From about 150 a.p. to round 230 there is a southward 
emigration of masses of the dominant people: the emigrants 
appear in history as the Goths. In the period 213-376 the Goths 
are mediators of Greco-Roman culture to the stay-at-home part 
of the rulers and thus also to the Slavs. It is now, in this second 
period, that the Slavs get their first notions of Christianity, 
writing, and the week, notions which bear no fruit and are later 
overlaid by the successful mission of Cyril and Method. 

After 376 comes the westward orientation of the Goths, who 
now give Christian loan-words to the West Gic peoples and 
lose touch with their East Prussian kin; the latter, indeed, are 
soon to emigrate or to be engulfed in the westward expansion 
of the Slavs. 

Chapter III discusses the loan-words of the first (pre-Gothic) 
period. These are borrowings from a ruling caste, more warlike 
than the Slavs and more advanced in limited aspects of culture. 
These include political terms, among which S-P finds the name 
Slav (*slovjanini, *slovénini, *slovaki) as a loan from a 
pre-Gothic *slawa- or *slawand-, dumb foreigner. Then come 
terms of armament, house and outbuildings, lay of the land, 
implements, food products (S-P accepts Gic *hlaiba-: Sl xlébi, 
bread), domestic animals, wealth, debt, tax, and a few terms of 
magic and medicine. 

Chapter IV lists the loans of the second, Gothic, period. Here 
S-P includes Danube, Rome, Caesar. For the well-known 
cultural loans of this period S-P gives new detail. He skilfully 
lays bare an early stratum of terms connected with religion 
and writing, which is overlaid, for us, by the definitive Christian- 
ization that began in the ninth century; thus the S] names of 
the week-days tally in part with the early count with Saturday 
as the Sabbath; in this S-P sees Gothic influence (*serda, 
Wednesday, due to a Gothic *midja wiko, etc.). 

The Fifth Chapter analyzes the loans phonetically. The 
loans of the first period are subject to the first Sl palatalization 
(Go mekeis: Sl medi, sword), but those of the second no longer 
(Go kintus, small coin: ceta). In the first period Gic 6 and @ 
are rendered as y (Gic *tiina-, fence: tyni), in the second as u 
(Gic *pliga-, metal plow: plugi). Gic @ appears as 2 (léki, 
medicine), but Go é as i (Go mes, table: misa, bowl). Pre-Gothic 
had the distinction of u and o (ON kot, Aut: *koti); however, 
S-P is forced to postulate forms with « where one would expect 
o (the correspondents of ON félk, hélmr, appear with « in his 
pre-Gothic). Gic h of the first period appears as Sl x (velar 
spirant), as in the word for bread; Go h is lost (*ausa-hringa-, 
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ear-ring: useregti). Most of the loans have S| rising intonation 
(*walha-, southern foreigner: R voléx), but falling also occurs 
(*garda-, enclosure: R gérod). The accentuation of some Sl 
forms leads S-P to the surely mistaken belief that the Gic speech 
of the first loan-period still had the accent in the PIE place. 

The wide range of the study and its wealth of detail bring the 
penalty that every reader will disagree at one point or another. 
S-P insists upon fancy type for PG forms (crossed 6 and d, 
gamma for g, to remind the reader that they are spirants) but 
makes the infinitives by one syllable too short (see Wood, MLN, 
25, 213), inflects present participles by the a-declension (pp. 181, 
216), and is frequently forced to postulate troublesome forms, 
genders, and meanings. He is surely mistaken in thinking that 
ON Hrollaugr (man’s name) points to the existence of a mascu- 
line or neuter beside the feminine ON laug (p. 250), just as the 
normally formed Bo koZe-luh, tanner, hardly points to an old 
*lugi, tanner (p. 252). Greek tripeza is wrongly accented and 
analyzed (p. 284; see Brugmann, Kog/Gr., 143). There are some 
errors of principle, as when S-P occasionally appeals (pp. 181, 
287) to the mythical notion of “primitive peoples” to justify 
unlikely semantic changes. A naked bid of teleology (p. 523) 
makes it possible for the Slavs to say *bordy instead of *borda, 
battile-ax, to avoid homonymy with *borda, beard; a similar 
lapse appears in the comment on Bav pherintac (p. 434, sporadic 
sound-change). On the whole, however, the study is a splendid 
piece of work. The style’ is interesting, vigorous but never 
hurried, and intensely personal. 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
The University of Chicago 





ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GERUND IN ENGLISH, by George Ch. 
van Langenhove. Pp. xxviii+132. Ghent and Paris, 1925. 


The study under review is apparently intended as the first 
instalment of an exhaustive work on the subject. The title is 
qualified, on the title-page, by the word “phonology,” and on 
p. x of his ‘‘Introduction”’ the author tells us that his “‘aim is to 
treat as fully as possible of the morphological development of 
the verbal noun, present participle and infinitive up till the 
close of the Middle English period.’”’ Syntax and semantics are 
presumably to be dealt with in later instalments, though the 
author promises nothing! At any rate, he has not failed to 
give us the fullness of treatment at which he aimed. The mono- 
graph is indeed rather overloaded with detail, so much so that 
one almost suspects that the author as well as the reader has 
trouble seeing the wood for the trees. 


1 P. 223, third line from foot, read “ihre’”’ for “seine”. 
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The study naturally falls into three chapters, devoted 
respectively to the verbal noun, the present participle and the 
infinitive. In the first chapter the author examines the variant 
spellings of the nouns in -img- and -ung- and concludes that by 
early ME. times (1) the singular of such words had no in- 
flectional ending (final e, when written, being merely graphic) ; 
(2) the two suffixes had been leveled under -ing-; (3) the loss . 
of the g of the suffix had taken place; (4) the nasal of the suffix 
was pronounced now as a velar, now as a palatal, now as a 
dental consonant. Proceeding, in the second chapter, to the 
present participle, he concludes that its suffix (1) had begun to 
lose its inflectional ending already in OF. times; (2) had under- 
gone, in ME. times, a change of vowel from e to 7, not only in 
the South but also in the Midland, the persistence of the 
spelling -end being due merely to orthographical conservatism; 
(3) had begun to lose its -d in OE. times. The suffix of the 
present participle thus became capable of confusion with the 
suffix of the verbal noun. In the third chapter the author 
examines the suffix of the infinitive, inflected and uninflected, 
and concludes (1) that the final e of the inflected form was early 
lost; (2) that the inflected and uninflected infinitive were not 
kept distinct, whether in form or in use; (3) that the double 
consonant of the inflected form was early simplified; (4) that 
the vowel of the suffix was widely pronounced as i. The in- 
finitive suffix thus became capable of confusion with the suffix 
of the verbal noun and present participle, and this confusion 
produced the infinitive in -ing, commonly called the gerund. 

Of these conclusions, those that involve the presumption 
that the spelling is not phonetic obviously stand in need of 
support. The author might have strengthened his case at some 
points had he brought to bear certain more or less well known 
ME. orthographical peculiarities. It is a commonplace observa- 
tion that the ME. scribe used o for the phonetically more 
accurate u in certain positions: if an m followed, for instance. 
Similarly, we find the diphthong ew normally written eu after 
the sound-shift from e to 7 had taken place, and this persistence 
of the e was probably due less to orthographical conservatism 
than to orthographical convenience. For the same reason the 
spellings -en and -end might well be preferred to a phonetically 
sounder but orthographically less legible -in and -ind. 

In general, it may be said that the author has shown the 
possibility of a confusion, in ME. times, of the various suffixes 
with which he deals. It does not follow, however, that the 
English gerund originated in such confusions. On the contrary, 
Professor G. O. Curme in 1914 pointed out (Anglia XXXVIII, 
491) the occurrence in OE. times of the verbal noun with an 
object in the accusative. The growth of the gerund may well 
have been greatly helped by the phonetical-morphological 
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confusions which Mr. van Langenhove points out, but its 
beginnings lie in an earlier period, a period in which these con- 
fusions have no place. The origin, as distinguished from the 
development, of the English gerund can be determined only 
by a study of these earliest gerund-like uses. In other words, 
the problem of the origin of the gerund is primarily syntactical 
and semantic rather than morphological and phonetic. 


Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 





CHAUCER AND THE MEDIAEVAL Sciences. By Walter Clyde 
Curry. Pp. xxii, 267. Oxford University Press. New York: 
1926. 

This volume presents an inspiring example in that it is the 
work of an American teacher who has had the will to devote 
himself to a single subject until his studies, published and un- 
published, may properly make a volume. Far too many of our 
scholarly volumes are either immature or occasional. As 
President Angell has rather more than hinted, we older teachers 
are expert in excuse rather than in research. 

As the author suggests in his introduction,the volume is 
directed against the vulgar notion that poetry and natural 
science, like theology and natural science in the minds of the 
legislators of Professor Curry’s state, are like oil and water, 
“antithetical and mutually exclusive.’”’ Herbert Spencer has 
told us that they are closely related: ‘‘The current opinion that 
science and poetry are opposed is a delusion. It is doubtless true 
that as states of consciousness, cognition and emotion tend to ex- 
clude each other. And it is doubtless also true that an extreme 
activity of the reflective powers tends to deaden the feelings; 
while an extreme activity of the feelings tends to deaden the re- 
flective powers—in which sense, indeed, all orders of activity are 
antagonistic to each other. But it is not true that the facts of 
science are unpoetical, or that the cultivation of science is 
necessarily unfriendly to the exercise of imagination and the 
love of the beautiful. On the contrary, science opens up realms 
of poetry where to the unscientific all is a blank. Those engaged 
in scientific researches constantly show us that they realize, 
not less vividly, but more vividly, than others the poetry of 
their subjects.”” But however well-founded the idea of the 
friendship of science and poetry, it makes its way slowly, and, 
being a fundamental one, deserves ever new exemplification. 
We may thank Mr. Curry for doing for Chaucer something of 
what Strabo did for Homer’s geography, and what Sir Norman 
Lockyer did for Tennyson’s employment of astronomy and 
other natural sciences. 
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The volume aptly reinforces Professor Manly’s recent sug- 
gestions on Chaucer’s opportunities for study. We welcome 
another illustration of the truth that the literary man is likely 
to be well informed on what he chooses to write about. He may 
sometimes make mistakes apparent even to the layman, but 
gua literary man he has a store of information astonishingly 
large and accurate. To be sure the poet’s attitude to his in- 
formation is modified by his function; he is ever in relation to 
his reader and, consciously or not, will normally use only such 
scientific facts as his reader can be expected to accept; that 
which is not unduly difficult and which, as Wordsworth re- 
marked, is “‘manifestly and palpably material to us as enjoying 
and suffering beings.’”’” Moreover, the poet is not an original 
investigator, but rather the holder-up of a mirror. Hence his 
scientific information is that current at his time and generally 
representative of it. It does not represent any single school of 
scientific thought. Mr. Curry writes in his introduction: 
“T have made no effort whatever to establish definite sources 
for the allusions to science found in Chaucer’s poetical works. 
It has seemed to me rather a more reasonable and a more 
profitable procedure to review the generally accepted con- 
clusions of the wise ones through sometimes ten or twelve 
centuries, and to demonstrate that the highly educated English 
poet was, as artist handling crude materials, in accord usually 
with the best scientific opinion of his age.”” These are the 
words of one who remembers that Chaucer was a poet, and are 
not, I take it, intended to suggest that it would not be useful 
to know what books Chaucer most relied on. Mr. Curry also 
reminds his reader, for example at the end of his study of The 
Knight’s Tale (pp. 153, 163), that the scientific matter of the 
poet is always subordinate to his artistic plan and does not 
take the first place in his thought; it is rather the means of 
expression that his age furnishes him as an intelligent man. 
The facts he employs are so familiar to him that as a great 
artist he uses them, as Ruskin puts it, “with comparative 
ease.”’ 

Part of Mr. Curry’s work has been for some years accessible 
in various periodicals, and students have already had oppor- 
tunity to estimate its accuracy. Few, however, can do so— 
only those who are so happy as to equal the attainments of the 
author himself. In the mass of mediaeval material there are 
many differences and even contradictions. For instance Mr. 
Curry (pp. 57 f.) quotes from Mr. Robert Steele’s third text 
of the Secretum Secretorum: ‘Tho that haue the voyce hei, 
smale and swete and plesaunt, bene neshe, and haue lytill of 
manhode, and i-likenyd to women” (I correct misprints). 
It is difficult to agree with Mr. Curry that this passage has any 
relation to “shameless impudence, gluttony, and licentious- 
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ness;’’ it seems to indicate a feeble body and lack of physical 
courage. There is no equivalent for this passage in the Latin 
text of the Secretum Secretorum edited by Roger Bacon, which 
has only the equivalent of a later passage in the third English 
version, where the “‘smale”’ voice, if associated with hasty 
speech, indicates a man who is “angri, fole, Enuyous, and a 
liere’’ (234.32). The same work also says that ‘‘a smale voyce 
and febille like a womanes voyce tokenyth a feynte man” 
(221.31-2). To Mr. Curry’s quotation (unfortunately marred 
by misprints) to explain the eyes of the Pardoner, may be 
added the following, also to be found in the Latin: “Who-so 
hath ful grete eyen, he is enuyous and not shamefaste, slow and 
Inobedyente, and namely yf he haue Pale eyen’’ (233.15-16). 
Since the Pardoner has yellow hair he may have also pale eyes; 
he is, however, hardly “‘slow,’’ or as the Latin has it, “‘piger.”’ 

There are various other matters in which it is possible to 
differ from the author. For example, he is inclined to be rather 
too apologetic about mediaeval science, instead of asserting 
its value, even in comparison with many of our own notions, 
and surely as a preparation for them; he may be held to have 
carried too far the theory of the dramatic adaptation of the 
story told by a pilgrim to his character as presented in the 
Prologue; or one may quarrel with the suggestion that art is 
the ability to produce in the reader the “‘illusion that he is 
beholding the expression of personality in action as in real life”’ 
(p. 232). 

But I believe no one can deny that the book is the work of a 
man of learning who has also an appreciation of the nature of 
poetry. It deserves attention not only from professed students 
of Chaucer but also from the wider circle of those who merely 
read Chaucer with pleasure; Mr. Curry can add to their pleasure. 
Indeed anyone who is interested in the problem of art and 
matter can find in this volume a store of fascinating examples. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 





St. ERKENWALD. A Middle English Poem, Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary by Henry L. Savage, Instructor 
in English in Princeton University. New Haven. Yale 
University Press. 1926. 23 cm., pp. Ixxx, 96. Yale Studies 
in English Lxxii. 

Dr. Savage has produced a scholarly and comprehensive 
edition of the life of St. Erkenwald. He has made himself 
familiar with the literature of the subject and has then made up 
his mind independently on the problems involved. He does not 
shirk any of the puzzles and his discussions generally advance 
our knowledge of the matters which he handles. 
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The poem is contained in a single paper ms., Harl. 2250, 
ca. 1477. Savage accepts Gollancz’s conjecture that Laurence 
Booth (dean of St. Paul’s 1456, abp. of York 1476) owned the 
ms., as by no means improbable. This is, it seems to me, going 
much too far. That Elsebyt Bothe of Dunnam, Cheshire, once 
signed the book by no means renders it probable, but rather 
merely indicates that it is possible, that Abp. Booth had any 
connection with the ms. There were many Booths then, as 
now. 

As to the sources of the poem, Savage and Gollancz are some- 
what at variance. Gollancz held that there was a lost Latin 
original which developed into the Erkenwald story through four 
stages: (a) Gregory was touched by the story of Trajan’s 
magnanimity to a widow for her slain (or injured) son; (b) the 
opening of Trajan’s tomb disclosed the remains of a dead body, 
the skull and tongue intact; either this was taken as evidence of 
Trajan’s justice or the tongue narrated the story; (c) Trajan 
became an unnamed pagan judge who had never swerved from 
justice; (d) the story was localized at St. Paul’s, London, and 
combined with Bede’s story of the translation of St. Cuthbert 
(iv. 30). Savage, on the other hand, argues that there is no 
evidence for the existence at any time of a direct written source; 
moreover, there is no evidence of any oral tradition concerning 
the miracle of St. Erkenwald, and had the historians of St. 
Paul’s known of any such legend they would doubtless have used 
it. Savage, then, views the legend as a composite of five 
narratives: (1) The story of the release of a soul from hell 
through the agency of a righteous person still alive; that is, a 
specific application of the story of Paul’s Vision of Hell. One 
such story and perhaps the most famous was that of Trajan 
and Gregory. (2) The finding of a tomb containing a body 
untouched by decay. Several examples of this common phe- 
nomenon are noted. The story is usually told, says Savage, in 
connection with some saint. But this is not always the case: 
cf. the story by Gerald the Welshman of the finding of the 
bodies of Arthur and Guinevere at Glastonbury, supposedly 
around 1189 (discussed by W. H. Dickinson, King Arthur in 
Cornwall, Longmans, 1900, pp. 41-8). (3) The story of the 
founding of Troynovant, the advent of British Christianity, 
and its overthrow by the Saxons. Gollancz thought the author 
must have got his material from Geoffrey; Savage shows that 
it could equally well have come from the Chronica Majora or the 
Flores Historiarum. (4) The arrival of Augustine in England 
and the later episcopacy of Erkenwald. As Savage remarks, 
it is important to note that Erkenwald’s episcopacy is described 
not in Geoffrey but in the Chronica Majora. (5) Legends and 
traditions relating to the diocese of London. Under this head 
Savage accepts Gollancz and adds one or two details. 
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Savage leaves it an open question whether the author made 
use of one chronicle containing a number of narratives or some 
lost or undiscovered work in which the process of fusion had 
already made some progress. In any case Savage is right in 
attributing to the author “‘an almost perfect mastery of the 
materials of his art.”’ 

As to the dialect, there is also disagreement. Knigge, writing 
in 1885, thought it was in the main WM1 but with traces of 
EMI. Gollancz does not go into the phonology but pronounces 
summarily (by implication) for Nth. Hulbert thinks the authors 
of Winner and Waster, Piers the Plowman, and Erkenwald 
were Londoners using not London English but a dialect possibly 
associated by tradition with alliterative verse, which they 
altered in the direction with their own native dialect. Savage, 
after studying the evidence in detail, finds the dialect basically 
NWM 1]; he thus accepts Knigge’s conclusion. As for the view 
that it was an EM] poem copied by a WMI scribe, he believes 
that the vocabulary tells against this. The vocabulary is 
substantially that of the Pear! poet. 

Savage has a good study of the meter and alliteration. The 
reviewer is obliged to record himself as favoring the seven- 
stress theory; generically, historically, and specifically it beyond 
all question satisfies the requirements better than the four- 
stress theory, which fails to account for so large a number of 
obstinate syllables. 

Then there is the question of authorship. Was this poem 
written by the author of Pearl? Savage is slightly misleading 
when he remarks (p. liii) that ‘‘as early as 1881 Horstmann, in 
his preface to the reprint of the story, expressed his belief that 
the legend was to be grouped with the four poems of the Cotton 
ms.’”’ It is not a reprint but a first printing; and what Horst- 
mann actually said was that this legend belongs to the West- 
Northern alliterating (in great part unrimed) poems of the 
second half of the fourteenth century, as the Troy-Book, Morte 
Arthur, Gawain, Alliterative Poems ed. Morris, Susanne, and 
others, the Scottish origin of which is claimed from another 
point of view (as works of the Scottish poet Huchown). Prob- 
ably Savage was misled by Trautmann (Anglia Anz. v. 23), 
who misquotes Horstmann; where H. said “vindicirt wird,” 
Trautmann wrote “‘zugeschrieben wird.’”’ It was Trautmann, 
therefore, apparently, who first ascribed the Erkenwald to the 
author of the Alliterative Poems and Gawain. He based his 
argument on vocabulary and alliteration; and these are of 
course insufficient tests, as Savage points out. Other evidence, 
however, seems favorable. One of the most important points 
is the nature of the theological problem involved and the 
affinity between it and the theological problem of the Pearl. 
In the one a just pagan judge is received into the Christian 
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heaven through the baptism of tears shed by Bishop Erkenwald; 
in the other a little innocent girl, who in the world had known 
neither Paternoster nor Creed, is disclosed as a queen of the 
blessed in heaven. Both illustrate the truth so passionately set 
forth in Pearl, 


Two men to saue is god by skylle: 
The rygtwys man schal se hys face; 
The harmlez hathel schal com hym tylle. 


And each supplements the other as an exemplification of this 
two-fold truth. And yet we cannot say that the author of either 
of these poems was alone in holding this view. It is the view of a 
fourteenth century liberal (here I must dissent from Savage, 
p. lxix; it is mot a question of orthodoxy, it seems to me, but one 
of interpretation), and in a century of thinkers it may well have 
been held by more than one person.! 

The most that can be said, it seems to me, is that the common 
authorship of the five poems is entirely possible, but not proved. 
I am inclined to agree with Savage when he expresses dissent 
from Gollancz’s view that Erkenwald seems to be “the work of 
a hand that was losing its cunning.”’ This hand, on the contrary, 
was always in control of the material. 

Savage is right in what he says about the London element. 
I would go further and say that there is not a shred of evidence 
in the poem to show that the author had ever seen London. 
The word Jove, “‘dear,’’ in 1. 34 (cf. Savage’s note) cannot be 
counted on to express the attitude of the poet toward London, 
since it may have been chosen for the alliteration or may have 
been merely conventional or the expression of any Englishman’s 
pride in the marvels or the charms of his capital city. And there 
is no description that could not have been drawn from books. 

Savage presentsa fine array of intelligent notes, a fullglossary, 
and a good select bibliography of seven pages. 

To the lexicographer the poem yields the following material 
Alder, “parent,” 295: NED has no instance later than 1340. 
Aldergratiyst, 5, anande, 173, are spellings not noted in NED. 
And: it is doubtful if there is any adverse sense (“but”) in 72, 
118, 155, 224, 269; the spelling ande, 112, is not noted in NED. 
Appolyn, 19, is scarcely meant for Apollo, but is rather for 
Apollyon, cf. Rowland and Otuel 1209, Mahoune, and appolyne 
that he one levede (cited in NED). Are, “ere,” 36: NED has 
nothing later than 1320. Art, “district,” 33: NED has no in- 


1 Horstmann suggests that the alliterative life of Becket (Archiv cii. 352) 
may have been written by the author of Erkenwald, and Wells quotes this 
(Manual, p. 315); but Wells does not add that this was disputed on good grounds 
by Trautman, Anglia Anz. v. 27. 
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stance before 1470. Af in at oureselfe, 170, scarcely means 
“from’’; rather “‘in,’?’ German “bei.’”’ Avay, “‘teach,’’ 174: 
NED has nothing later than c. 1325. Bale, 257, cannot be from 
OE balu, “evil’’; it must rather be from ON bd, “a fire,’”’ and 
used here in the sense of ‘‘a consuming eagerness.’’ Bashis, 261, 
means rather “disconcert’”’ than ‘“‘surprise.’”’ Baythes, 257: 
Savage rightly connects with Icel. beida, ‘‘ask.”” Bende on a 
beme, 182: NED gives no ME instance of bend in this sense and 
only one OE instance—Chronicle, 1036. Beryde, 352: NED has 
no instance of this word in the sense of “‘resound.’”’ Savage 
found it also in Child’s Ballads i. 326. Blysnande, 87: NED 
gives no instance except Pearl 163, 1047, Purity 1404. Brynge, 
9: the word does not here mean “drive out’’; that sense is 
forced. Camelyn, 82, and cenacle, 336: NED gives nothing 
before 1400. Colde, 305, is hardly an adverb; translate, “‘sigh 
in a chilled state.” Crafte, 346, means not so much “element’”’ 
as “handiwork, work of one’s skill,’” NED craft II 3c. Crafty, 44, 
is not a noun but an adj. Crow, 71: NED, s.v. crow 5, gives 
nothing before 1400. So of daungerde, 320. Daybelle, 117: NED, 
s.v. day 23b, gives nothing before the 16th century Tale of 
Basyn. Dedifie, 23: NED gives nothing before 1482. Deputate, 
227: NED cites nothing before 1440. Digne, 123: NED gives 
no ME citation with this spelling. Dreme, “sound,” 191: the 
latest instance in NED dates from 1330. Dryve owte, “utter,” 
191: I find no similar use cited in NED. Enprise, “‘renown,”’ 
253: NED cites no instance in this sense before 1430. En- 
touched, 297, does not necessarily mean “poisoned’’; it means 
simply “touched, affected’”’ (by the action of Adam’s teeth in 
the biting of the apple). NED gives only one instance, 1426. 
Savage and Gollancz seem to be both wrong. Fastynge, “‘estab- 
lishment,’’ 173: no instance in NED before 1398. Forwreste, 
“wring,” 220: not in NED. Gargel, “gargoyle,” 48: NED 
has nothing before 1412. Gentil, “pagan,’”’ 216: NED gives 
no instance of the adj. before 1494. Glotte, ‘‘venom,’’ 297: 
no other instance of this form is known to me, and only one 
instance of glat is cited in NED, Wyclif, Sel. Wks. iii. 32. Any 
connection with ON glotta, with which is connected MnE gloat, 
seems highly improbable. Glow, “call,” 171: this form is not 
known elsewhere and only one instance even of glew in this 
sense is known (Patience 164, cited in NED). Lasshe, “flash,” 
334: apparently not in NED. Savage finds one other instance, 
Wars of Alexander, 553. Maystertoun, ‘‘metropolis,” 26: not 
in NED. Roynish, “strange,” 52: NED, s.v. roinish, derives 
this from royne, Fr rogne, ‘‘scab, scurf.’”’ Savage seems to me 
right in deriving it from OE rne, “mystery.” There is no great 
difficulty about the phonology of the oi, since OE 9 is often 
written ui in WMI and wi and oi are frequently interchanged 
(cf. Luick, Anglia xiv. 294-302). If, now, we assume that the 
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OE adj. *rjnisc had a semasiological development similar to 
that of uncouth (“unknown,” then “rude,” then “rough”’) and 
that it then passed into the sense of “‘fierce,’’ this will satis- 
factorily explain the word, which still survives as rennish, 
rannish (cf. EDD s.v. rannish). I should not follow Savage in 
glossing runyschly, Patience 191, as “‘uncouthly’’; it seems 
rather to mean “fiercely, roughly.”’ So in Gawayn 304, 432. 
So runisch, “rough, fierce,’”” in Gawayn 457. In Purity 96, 
however, renischche seems to mean simply “unknown” or 
“rude” and thus to convey the earlier meaning. So Purity 1545, 
runisch saue3 must mean “runic, unknown, mysterious’’; while 
in Purity 1724 I would render runyschly by “‘mysteriously.” 
Triapolitan, 31, 36: not in NED. 
CLARK S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University 





ENGLISCHE PROSA VON 1880 BIS zUR GEGENWART. Von Dr. 
Bernhard Fehr. Leipzig. Teubner. 1927. 23.3 cm., pp.x, 228. 
Price, gebunden, R.M. 7.40. 


In this volume the. professor of English philology at the 
University of Zurich undertakes a careful evaluation of the 
English prose of the last half century as an introduction to a 
group of well chosen selections which may furnish material for 


seminary exercises in the subject. 

The introduction runs to 55 pages. The first half of it deals 
with the time, society, and the writers of 1880-1925. The author 
displays a fine grasp of basic facts. He has read widely and 
knows well the history of the period, social as well as political. 
He is aware, for example, of the long and persistent conflict 
between Reason and Unreason, and points out how large a part 
the latter has in the inner life of the folk—certain dogmas of the 
church,}telepathy, spiritualism, table-rapping, etc. 

Literature he defines in a large manner. For him it is the 
writer’s view of and reaction to the world about him. It dis- 
plays an infinite variety, not alone in the matter of form but 
also in the proportion of personality, thought, art conveyed by 
the various writers. ‘“There lies more poetry in Carlyle’s fugitive 
writings than in H. G. Wells’s Tono Bungay and more art in 
W. H. Hudson’s nature sketches than in Leslie Stephen’s mono- 
graph on George Eliot. And there lies more information 
(Mitteilung) and instruction in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marcella 
than in Thackeray’s Four Georges.” 

In the second half of his introduction Fehr makes an 
elaborate study of English prose style, pointing out the changes 
that have taken place and the qualities that characterize the 
prose of the modern period. His analysis is acute, penetrating, 
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discriminating. To each section of the introduction is appended 
a good reading list. 

The remainder of the book consists of extracts from 56 
authors. Including the few lines of introductory matter, the 
average length of the selection is three pages. He has attempted 
to classify the various authors and their writings as here repre- 
sented. Thus Swinnerton’s Nocturne is ‘‘“monumentaler Klein- 
naturalismus mit psychologischer Tiefdimension’’; Joyce’s 
Ulysses (what a godless waste of good paper!) is ‘‘Bewusst- 
seinskunst’’; the selection from Katherine Mansfield, ‘‘At the 
Bay,” from The Garden Party and Other Stories, is “eine 
Verséhnung des Impressionismus mit der Bewusstseinskunst”’; 
May Sinclair’s Mary Olivier is ‘““Bewusstseins-, Raum-, und 
Zeitkunst im Rahmen des Lebensromans.’’ Even when we do 
not approve of these labels, they are welcome expressions of 
opinion from one who has made it his business to master the 
best of our recent literature. 

CLARK S. NORTHUP 

Cornell University 





THe GoppEess FORTUNA IN MEDIAEVAL LITERATURE. By 
Howard R. Patch. Harvard University Press. Cambridge: 
1927. Illustrated. Pp. 180, exclusive of bibliography and 
index. 

This excellent study is the most comprehensive of a series of 
studies which Professor Patch has made in the history of the 
Goddess Fortuna in literature (and art) from classical times to 
the Renaissance. From the standpoint of the scholar, it is 
supplemented by his earlier contributions to the Smith College 
Studies in Modern Languages, ‘““The Tradition of the Goddess 
Fortuna in Roman Literature and in the Transitional Period” 
(III, 131-177, April, 1922); “The Tradition of the Goddess 
Fortuna in Medieval Philosophy and Literature’ (III, 179- 
235, July, 1922); “Fortuna in Old French Literature”’ (IV, 1-45, 
July, 1923); ‘“‘Fortune’s Wheel and Boethius” (Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XXIX [1914], 197); and “The Goddess Fortuna in the 
Divine Comedy,” Thirty-third Annual Report of the Dante 
Society (1916), 13-28. In the Studies Dr. Patch grouped his 
material rather about the different authors who treat Fortune 
than about the different motifs of the figure. Each method is 
valuable, and we are happy to have the discussion presented 
from the contrasting points of view. The book, by emphasizing 
motif, brings out all the more clearly the importance of the 
subject in the history of culture. 

The major significance of these careful studies is that we 
find illustrated in them a central example of the way in which 
pagan thought and custom survived and penetrated Christianity 
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during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Along with other 
concepts such as Nature and Reason, Fortune, persisting for 
centuries, represented not only popular belief but philosophical 
thought and artistic embodiment of both belief and thought. 
The end is not yet, but perhaps the period of greatest vogue 
for Fortune has been that of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, eras when paganism and Christianity attempted more 
or less consistent and hearty reconciliations through the ele- 
ments that they possessed in common. 

Fortuna, like Nature, Love, and Reason, should frequently 
be capitalized in mediaeval and Renaissance texts, if we are to 
bring out their meaning. The figures belong to a pantheon that 
survived or supplanted in part the Greek and Roman dwellers 
on Olympus and in Hades. They hovered between mere literary | 
personification on the one hand and actual divinity on the other. 
They at times were abstractions, philosophical concepts, but 
they possessed likewise the nature of creative ideas or forces, 
and resembled at once Platonic ideas, divine emanations, and 
angelic agents of God, fulfilling his plans for the universe and 
for man. Conventional or even commonplace as they must 
frequently appear, they had, nevertheless, a vitality that cannot 
be lost to a mankind which is ever forced to reflect on its 
environment and to find in the behavior of that environment 
something animate, something friendly or hostile, something 
in which to seek refuge or from which if possible to escape. An 
awareness of the philosophical and social background behind 
many of the uses of these allegorical figures or deities affords 
us such an understanding of an attitude toward human ex- 
perience, its nobility and its tragedy, as may enable us to 
realize more poignantly than hitherto the dignity and the 
reality in Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, to say nothing of the 
Divine Comedy. 

With this larger view in mind, it is important that we have 
a thorough study of the details of the figures. An admirable 
example is the studies by Dr. Patch. Whereas his earlier 
papers dealt largely with individual authors in each of several 
lines of development, as Latin, Italian, French, the plan of 
the present book is to sketch the philosophy of Fortune and 
then to discuss the traditional themes of Fortune in mediaeval 
literature, irrespective of country or language. Dr. Patch then 
considers in successive chapters the functions and cults of 
Fortune, her dwelling-place, and her wheel. He explains in 
what respects she appeared as a goddess; he makes clear her 
relations to Ventura (Aventure) and Eiire (and Maleiire); her 
physical appearance, garments, bearing, and character; her 
fickleness; her power among high and low, sacred and secular; 
her bounties; her function in mediaeval ‘tragedy’; the contrast 
between her and Nature, Astrology, and Fate (Destiny); her 
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activities. The chief cults of Fortuna were associated with 
important aspects of mediaeval life, such as love, guidance, 
experience at sea and in battle, fame, personal fortune, public 
welfare, time, and death. As a personage, Fortune held court 
in a palace which was situated upon a rocky island or upon a 
mountain, and was set amid a lovely garden. 

From a vast array of material Dr. Patch has selected by 
painstaking analysis the significant and representative points. 
His facts are interesting; his conclusions clear and sound. He 
has carried the discussion well into the Italian Renaissance, 
reaching Machiavelli and Ariosto; he has covered thoroughly 
the French, Middle English and Scotch writers, employing for 
evidence writers at least as late as Villon and Dunbar. For 
Spanish he has been happy in finding much of his way prepared 
by Professor Post. And he touches upon a reference in Brant’s 
Narrenschiff. It is to be hoped that Dr. Patch will be able to 
present further studies of Fortune, as in the English and French 
writers of the Renaissance, perhaps having some new word to 
say about the theme of Fortunatus. Several other suggestions 
follow. 

Presumably Dr. Patch’s plan precluded much attempt to 
solve any special local or politico-philosophic interpretation of 
his material. Nevertheless, interest attaches to those instances 
where the poet appears to have made a specific application of 
a conventional motif. Thus an entertainment provided for 
Lucrezia Borgia in 1502—which Dr. Patch considers only in 
the Smith College Studies, III, 225—26—is a contest between 
Virtti and Fortuna. Fortuna is overcome by Virti in the form 
of Hercules, and is released by him only on condition that 
‘neither Juno nor Fortuna ever do harm to the house of 
Hercules or of Borgia henceforth.’”” When one recalls the fact 
that Hercules had particular affiliations with the house of Este, 
and that Lucrezia was the wife of the Duke of Ferrara, one 
perceives at once the compliment serviceable for the occasion, 
and an approval of a policy that the house might have adopted 
in order to maintain its princely position. Not only did Virtu 
imply physical strength (and so fortitude), but it here suggested 
that aggressive astuteness and manliness which constituted 
the fit ruler of the age, a shrewdness that could cope with 
Fortune as well as support an almost absurd interest in cannon. 

The same doctrine of virtz was, as is well known, central in 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, and in the same sense of contest 
with Fortune. Critics such as Mr. Laski have fallen afoul of 
Machiavelli for ‘“‘unscientifie’’ employment of Fortune. The 
consequences of the famous illness of Caesar Borgia at the time 
of the death of his father, Pope Alexander VI, illustrated for 
the author of The Prince how even so audacious a man of virtz 
might be so blocked by Fortune as to lose control of events and 
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ever after to be deprived of success by a vigilant enemy, Julius 
II. The significance of such thinking on the part of Machiavelli 
is scarcely that the practical observer of politics had been be- 
trayed into superstition. Whether or no the Florentine was 
imbued with the Aristotelian explanation of chance, his solution 
was a sufficient one for the occasion and is as excellent an illus- 
tration of the phenomenon of chance as that of a man finding a 
treasure. 

I have enlarged on this matter not merely to apply the doc- 
trine of Fortune in two cases, but to suggest that Dr. Patch 
might, I believe, have made more of both the practical applica- 
tions and the philosophy of Fortuna. In dealing with so im- 
portant an ethical and esthetic subject as that of chance, he 
could have uttered a protest against a narrow view of motiva- 
tion, of causation, that beguiles much modern literary criticism. 
For example, I have in mind objections to the play of co- 
incidence, hap, chance, in the work of Thomas Hardy. Hardy’s 
own perfect protest occurs most brilliantly in ““The Convergence 
of the Twain,” a poem which he composed upon the fatal 
encounter of the Titanic with an iceberg. Hence I should have 
preferred, not, of course, a discussion of Hardy, but a more 
frequent explanation of the possibly historical occasions for 
allegorical treatment of the problem which “almost certainly 
everybody has to face,” and in addition a more ample exposition 
not only of the Aristotelian philosophy, which here is entangled 
too closely with the technical medium of St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
Commentary, but of the Stoic attitude. These remarks indicate 
the sort of discussion that one is rather led to expect from the 
book and that Dr. Patch has approached in his recent article, 
“Chaucer and Lady Fortune” (Mod. Lang. Rev., XXII [1927], 
377-88). 

Consideration of the mountain tempts one to suggest a 
parallel tradition of Virtue among the rocks or on a height, 
as found in Hesiod, Simonides, and many allegorists. Likewise, 
the garden recalls a tradition that developed from several 
scenes in the Odyssey as well as another tradition of earthly 
paradises, which is exhibited in mediaeval encyclopedias (com- 
pare Wilhelm Ganzenmiiller’s Das Naturgefiihl im Mittelalter.) 
To the bibliography may be added Emile MAle’s Religious Art 
in France (trans., 3d ed., London, 1913) which is illustrated 
and discusses wheels of Fortune on pp. 94-97; a reproduction of 
Michelangelo’s characteristic drawing of Fortune on a wheel 
is on p. 23 of H. Knachfuss’s Michelangelo (Bielefeld and Leipsic, 
1895). As to Fortune’s relations with other figures, for 
example, Ratio (Raison), Professor A. L. Hench’s dissertation 
(Harvard) on Reason deserves mention. 

The book is presented in a scholarly manner highly credit- 
able to author and to press; the treatment of the difficult subject 
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and the illustrations are interesting; the apparatus is useful and 
responds promptly to tests. | 
E. C. KNOWLTON 


Ohio Wesleyan University 





An INTRODUCTION TO OLD Norse. By E. W. Gordon. Pp. 
Ixxxiv+i+384. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
New York, 1927. Price $3.50. 


The author’s aims are stated thus in his preface: ‘This 
book is an introduction to Old Norse studies for beginners, but 
it is intended to be comprehensive and self-contained as well 
as elementary. It aims at giving enough information to enable 
the beginner to acquire, without having to refer to any other 
book, a working knowledge of the Old Norse language and an 
acquaintance with the more important aspects of the literature.” 

It would seem that the author had done his duty by giving 
us a-good selection of texts, furnished with the necessary literary 
and grammatical introduction along with the traditional notes 
and glossary of an English textbook in language. But he does 
even more: the introduction begins with a chapter on “the 
Expansion” of the Scandinavian race, dealing with its pre- 
history and earliest history, and it concludes with a chapter on 
“Norse Studies in England,” which we certainly had no right 
to expect, but are glad to find. 

Not only Old Icelandic and Old Norwegian (‘‘West Norse’’), 
but also some specimens of Old Swedish and Old Danish (‘‘East 
Norse’’) texts have been included, together with some repre- 
sentative Runic inscriptions. As the author remarks, it is im- 
portant that the English student should have some knowledge 
of East Norse and Old Norwegian, as it is chiefly from these 
sources that the Scandinavian element in English is derived. 

The texts are “chosen primarily for their literary merit, but 
also to gain variety of illustration.’”” Here I only wish to point 
out that texts dealing with the discbvery of America by Ice- 
landers more than 900 years ago have been included. These 
texts ought to be of interest to American students. 

How well has the author done his work? The plan is ex- 
cellent, the introduction and grammar seem on the whole to 
answer their purpose, the notes are copious and often good, 
especially as to realia, the glossary seems to be pretty full too, 
but—the whole is, I am sorry to say, marred with errors, often 
of the most elementary kind. I have already made some com- 
ments on the introduction and the texts in another review of 
the book to appear in the Modern Language Notes. Here I 
shall deal with the Notes, Grammar and Glossary. 
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The Notes. 

. 176, 1/15. “er, here=‘so that’.”” Translate only=‘“‘that”’: 
en pvt réd Loki, er pat var til lagt vid hann. 

1/20. ‘“jetnum=jgtninum dat sg.” This is hardly right; 
jotnum must be dat. plur. 

. 177, 1/81. h§nétt most probably means: “the night before 
the bridal,” like jélandétt, nfjérsnétti=“‘the night before 
yule,” “‘the night before new year’s day.” 

. 178, 1/120. spretti 4 knifi. The interpretation of this passage 
given by the author here is right, whereas the one given by 
him in Corrigenda and in the Glossary (under 4) is entirely 
wrong. 4 knifi cannot mean “by means of a knife.” This 
is one of the cases where an adverb stands before a noun 
and, consequently, is liable to be taken for a preposition 
(cp. the author’s Grammar §162.) By way of excuse for the 
author it may be said that even Icelanders are apt to confuse 
the original forms of old sayings, e.g., taka djupt 4 drina 
instead of drinni, berast 4 banaspjétum instead of banaspjét. 
. 179, 1/249-51. en pé lair hann skjétt bessa skulu freista= 
“and yet he says (not ‘commands,’ as the verb skulu shows) 
that this shall speedily be put to the test.” 

1/294-5. “Muntu nu eigi sparask til eins drykkjar meira en 
pér mun hagr 4 vera?” “You will not shrink from one drink 
more than will be well for you?” I must confess that I cannot 
make any sense out of this translation. The meaning of the 
passage is: “Should you not now be sparing yourself, for 
the one (remaining) drink, more than will be well for you?” 
. 184, 2/28. erminn is a wrong form; it could be ermi(na) or 
ermar(nar). The Glossary rightly gives ermr f. 

. 188, 4/91-2. of is not “adverbial=«um, ‘in this matter or 
situation’,’”’ but expletive without definite meaning. 

. 196, 5/323. Bjarki’s, read Bjarki’s. This (printer’s?) error 
appears again on pp. 217, 224 and 226. 

. 201, 6/31. “heradi: Fljétsdalsherad’’; herad here cannot 
be equivalent to Fijétsdalsherad it, really stands for Hrafn- 
kelsdalr. 

. 203, 6/243. Jé at in this place is best translated with “‘that,” 
likewise in 6/327. 

. 205, 7/237. “arfasdtu: object of kveykva; vid is adverbial, 
‘against the house’.’’ Here again the author is entangled in 
the intricacies of Icelandic prepositional phrases. The sen- 
tence runs: skulu vér bar inn bera eldinn ok kveykva v0 
arfasdtu pd, er hér stendr=‘‘we shall carry the fire in there 
and set fire to it by means of the heap of chickweed, which 
stands here.”” The real object of kveykva is omitted as under- 
stood from the word eldinn just before, whereas v0 is a 
preposition governing arfasdétu, and may be interpreted in 
two ways: either instrumentally as above, “by means of,” 
or locally, ‘‘at’’ or “beside.” 
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P. 
FP. 
P, 


. 220, 13/27. The interpretation of Alda, “‘roar,’ 


211, 12. On this passage see now Per Wieselgren: Férfattar- 
skapet till Eigla, pp. 13-28, specifically, pp. 24-28. 

216, 11/13. Adils ofsinnar, better: of sinnar, of being the 
pleonastic particle, as it is clearly unaccented. 

218, 12/7. dis adverbial, as the author says, but his explana- 
tion “there was said to be in it (=var kvedit 4)” is not to 
the point. Aveda 4, later dkveda means to “decide,”’ here more 
specially “‘to come to an agreement.”’ 

12/35-6. )é at naudsyn eigi til, The commentator seems 
not to have understood this sentence. It contains an 
anacoluthon: )é at peir eigi naudsyn til=“even if they 
have pressing business: (or are going on pressing business) ’”’— 
whereas Audun’s case could not be regarded as pressing by 
any means—“even if compelled by necessity.” 


. 219, 12/54. The explanation of /fé sé farit is wrong. fé is 


nom. subject of the sentence, the subjunctive denotes possi- 
bility: “suppose the money is gone.”’ 


. 219, 13/9. Sessr$mnir, read: Sessrtimnir. Cp. Lexicon 


Poeticum. 
’ 


is dubious. 


Finnur Jénsson Lexicon Poeticum translates “syde, koge.’’ 
E. A. Kock, Arkiv f. n. fil., 1922, 38 p. 275, “‘gléda, glinsa.”’ 
. 227, 16/139 b. “ ‘There is no singeing when it burns,’ i.e., it 
does not make a hot fire.”"—This translation of: vant’s, es 
brennr at svtda is hardly right. vant is nom. sg. neutr. of 


vanr = “accustomed” and the whole may be rendered “It 
li.e., the yew] is accustomed to singe, when it burns.” 


. 229, 17/105. @i kemr einn hvadann, literally: “always comes 


(i.e., escapes) some one from any place (of fighting),’”’ that is 
to say, “always someone or other will escape from any fight.”’ 
The explanation given in the note is out of the question. 


. 233, 19/18. uten vixlt. The comment on this point is prob- 


ably not right, although it is adopted by Noreen in his 
Altschwed. Lesebuch? p. 117. Sjéros (Aldre Vestgétalagen, 
Helsingfors, 1919) reads: uten vixl, and, following Otman, 
explains: “without the right of consecrating” (a bishop or 
priest, so long as he himself had not received consecration). 


. 234, 20/41. idheliken. I have a strong suspicion that this 


word is an adv., not, as the author explains, an adj. 


Notes on the Grammar. 


. 247, §9. “.... skipenom.... later skipinum.”’ As will be 


seen later on, this is not the only lapsus on the authors part 
as to the forms. Of course dat. sg. is skipeno—skipinu, 
plur. skiponom—skipunum. 

§12. ‘“Voiceless / and m initially were spelled hi, hn.” It 
would be better to say “‘breathed / and n”’ as the sounds are 
not merely voiceless, as e.g. they may have been finally after 
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voiceless consonant, but pronounced with a considerable 
current of air (Gehauchter Einsatz). The same applies to 
hr, hj and hv, §§18 and 24. 

P. 248, §25. The rules (3), (4) and (5) are both incomplete, and 
probably wrong, so far as Old Icel. is concerned. Rule (3) 
states that the spirant g in saga is a back (velar) spirant 
(Germ. tage), rule (4) that g in segja is a front (palatal) one 
(a kind of narrow 7), but how is g to be pronounced in lagi? 
In Mod. Icelandic the rule is, that the g is affected only by 
the following vowel; if it is a back vowel (a, u) then the g 
is a back spirant; if it is a front vowel (i), then the g is a 
front spirant (7). If there is no vowel following, then the g 
is invariably a back spirant, so the words dags—vigs, sagt— 
vigt are pronounced exactly alike with an x, and similarly 
dag—vig, sagdi—segdi with a back half voiceless resp. back 
voiced spirant 3. I am inclined to think that this last rule 
at least applied to the old language aswell, and that is the 
opinion of A. Heusler, see his Altisl. Elementarbuch,? §35, 
Anm. 2. We may be equally sure that the pronunciation 
was a back one, when a back vowel followed irrespective 
of the foregoing one. More doubtful is the value of g before 
aniorj. But such a thing as the late i-umlaut, caused by 
secondary 7, but only after the sounds g—k, seems to indicate 
that these had then already become palatalized, at least to 
a certain degree. Examples: dagr: degi, taka: tekinn. 

P, 249, §27. It seems to me that the elaborate rules on the 
syllable division had better been replaced by the traditional 
one: a single consonant except j and 2 pertains to the previous 
syllable, and so do two (or double) consonants, if they go 
through the whole paradigm. The same applies to more than 
two consonants. Examples: get-a, fald-a, fall-a, dansk-ir, 
but gét-va, sit-ja, gat-na (from gat-a), dansk-ra.—Certainly, 
as this rule is an integral part of the normalization of O. Icel. 
texts, it ought to have been followed at least in the texts. 
But not only is that not the case but the author does not 
even follow his own rules consistently throughout. That 
may, however, be the printer’s fault. 

P. 257, §60. ‘‘At first 6- was more general in Icel. use, but in 
the fourteenth century #- was adopted through Norwegian 
influence.”’ I am afraid that this statement could very 
easily lead to the misconception that the Norwegian a- had 
supplanted the Icelandic 6- in words such as 6likr. This 
was by no means the case; 6- was and is to this day the 
Icelandic form, while #- came in at the time mentioned as a 
literary fashion only. 

P. 262, §80. “‘.... and also analogical Porkelli,” read: Porkeli. 

P. 267, §90. “A. G. D. fedur fedr”’ is a little misleading, as only 
the dative has both forms. 
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. 268, §93. dsju, read: dsjd. 

§94. The plural of evi does not, as stated, follow the de- 
clension of 6-stems, but that of the i-stems: evir. 

. 271, §107. ditandi, read: dttundi; sjautdn, read: sjaut(j)dn; 
sjautandi, read: sjaut(j)dndi; tuttugandi, read: tuttugundi,- 
andi, and so on. The dative forms éveimr, brimr might have 
been given beside tveim, brim. 

. 274, §112. Dat. sg. neutr. inum, read: inu, tré-num, read: 
tré-nu. 

P. 277, §122. The remarks on the occurrence of past subj. 
hljé6pa might well have been omitted, as such forms are 
extremely rare and do not occur in modernized texts. But 
the form mostly met with is not hifpa, which is given as the 
regular one, but Algpa or hlypa, with short y after the 
analogy of skjéta: skutum: skyta. 

. 281, §133. The past participles fanginn, ganginn are incorrect 
for fenginn, genginn. 

P. 285, §146. Subj. pres. skylda, read: skyla (skula) ; subj. pres. 
myna, read: muna (myna). 

P. 286, §148. Pret. plural varum, read: vérum.—The beginner 
might have been spared the irregular forms of the verb 
valda: volla, volda and vylda, as he will not find them in his 
texts. 

. 293, §179. “sk and st usually alliterated with sk and st 
respectively’’—why is sp omitted? 

P. 301, §218. “In WN the pitch accent survived only in East 
Norwegian.” This statement is not true. The pitch accent 
has survived in West as well as in East Norwegian, but it has 
died out in Iceland and in the Firoe islands. Similarly it 
has died out in the modern Finnland-Swedish (except in 
some of the dialects) possibly on account of Finnish in- 
fluence. At what time the pitch accent disappeared—or 
better—was leveled out in Icelandic it is impossible to tell 
at the present time. 


Notes on the Glossary. 


P. 310. To use eimn as a means for showing the cases used in 
constructions is objectionable; perhaps the author has been 
moved to do so by his own English “‘one.”’ But the Icelandic 
uses einhverr for the purpose, and it ought to be adopted. 
Moreover, when the author gives an abridged reference to 


1 On the pitch im Mod. WN dialects consult: E. W. Selmer: “Enkelt og 
dobbelt tonelag i Kristianiasprog”, Maal og Minne, 1920; “Tonelag og tonefald 
i Bergens bymal”, Vidensk-Selsk. Skrifter, II. Hist Filos. Klasse, 1921, No. 8.; 
“De ferériske tonelag”’, Vidensk-Selsk. Forhandl., 1924, No. 1; “Den musikaliske 
aksent i Stavangermialet”, Vidensk.-Akad. Avhandl., 1927, No. 3; Stefan Einars- 
son: Beitrage zur Phonetik der islindischen Sprache. Oslo, 1927. 
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a construction in the texts he often falls into the error of 
unnatural word-order, besides being impeded by his un- 
natural use of eimn. For instance, under bidja we find: 
“b. e-s e-m (i.e., bidja eins einuml!!), ask for a woman in 
marriage on behalf of another.” The construction ought 
of course to have been given: 6. e-m e-ar=bidja einhverjum 
einhverrar. There are numerous other instances, as will be 
seen in the following, although I have not taken all. 
4, 1/120, wrongly: “‘by means of,’ cp. my note to p. 178. 
aldregét¢ probably aldregéte. Cp. my comment in Mod. 
Lang. Notes. arfi probably misprint for arfr. arfi m= heir. 

P. 312. at, prep....“‘at par, in that direction, 1/181.” a¢ is no 
prep. but an adv. and might even be separated from par 
(=where) with a comma. 
“‘vera at, to be busy at, 2/97, 12/134.” There is a difference 
in these two examples, which ought to have been shown, and 
the rendering is right, strictly speaking, only in the latter 
case. I give here both cases: ok er peir vdru at tyrfa hauginn 
= “and while they were thatching the mound (with turf).,” 
ok véru menn pd at at bia skip=“and then people were 
busy at making ships ready (for journeys).”—In the first 
case at is the preposition governing the infinitive (cp. English 
to make) and the phrase vera af with inf. is a syntactically 
important one; it is used to express durative (continuative) 
aspect of the verb, and corresponds closely to the English 
“to be doing sth.’”’ The construction is not so often met with 
in Old Icel. as in Mod. Icel., where it is about as common as 
the English phrase. It ought to have been mentioned in the 
syntax.— In the second case at is stressed adverb (some- 
times prep.), and the phrase vera at at gera e-t (or: vera at 
e-u) is rightly translated as ‘‘to be busy at.” 
(2) w. acc. at bd, from that cause, 17/99.” The passage 
runs: Na vard oc Beysteinn oc hans menn migoc moder, firir pvt 
at peir hefdu gengit langa rid undir ringhabrynium oc gerdiz 
vedrit mioc heitt af sdlu; at pd véro pair ndlegha tiferir oc 
steyptuz pd allir é6r brynium sinum. The analysis is pre- 
posterous. While the translation could be made to suit the 
context, it seems to be onlyaguess. Inreality a¢isconjunction, 
most likely a final one: “‘so that.’”’ )é is adv. temporal 
“then.”’ The construction is anomalous, it is true, but this 
is by no means the only instance of an anomalous use of at, 
cp. Cleasby-Vigftsson’s Dictionary, at conj. V. 
austan....“bearing to the east, 5/302.”” The passage runs: 
Karlsefni vill fara sudur fyrir land ok fyrir austan. As the 
locality is problematic it is hard to know the exact meaning, 
but generally f. austan means: “east of.” 

P. 313. “bana-sdr n bond, fetter’; read: “deathly wound.” 
“beina-bét f use by guests’’; better: ‘accommodation, com- 
fort for guests,”’ here: “better food.” 
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bera....“‘b. e-n vid, one passes in front of, comes opposite.” 
Distorted construction, ought to be: e-n ber vid e-t: raudan 
kyrtil bar vid glugginn 7/32, “a red kirtle came opposite the 
window (passed into the line of observation).”’ 


P. 314. bédgr §89, read: $88. 
P. 315. bragd “leita til bragda, try holds (in wrestling).” 


I suspect this translation. bragd in wrestling means a sudden 
movement of a certain kind, especially one exerted with the 
feet with a view to bringing the opponent off his own feet. 
There are numerous kinds of brégd in wrestling (fang, glima). 
brjéta....“‘deal out, distribute, 9/227.” The meaning here 
simply is “to break,’’ but naturally after having broken 
the gold rings to pieces the king will “deal out” or “dis- 
tribute” the fragments. 

“brinn, just, requiring justice.’ Incorrect rendering, it 
means “‘important, urgent.” 


P. 316. diia....1/232: hvat er pat thrétta, er bér félagar bykkisk 


vera vid bunir, not “provided with,” but “‘prepared to, ready 
for.’ The references 5/304, 5/410 and 6/133 are better 
rendered by “prepare to go,” than by “go, fare.” The ref. 
8/80: vid pessu bj6sk prellinn eigi, is probably better 
rendered by ‘‘expect’’ than “be prepared for.” 

“Tt burin(n) pp.as sb. son 21/56.”’ The passage runs: annat 
burnum syni minum. Why not “my born son’’? 


P. 317. “t dére m foolishness, buffonery, 18/81”: Thad reddes 


Ambi ¢the om sit liif oc giorthe sek til ddre. dare is certainly 
not “foolishness” but “‘fool.”” ‘“‘Ambl. made himself a fool.”’ 
deila in 14/136 may have the same meaning as in 6/136. 
draga, d. e-n undan, distorted for e-n dregr undan = “escapes.” 
7/180: at pat sé peira bani, ef oss dregr undan. The same 
meaning has “‘dregr undan”’ in 7/210: litt dré enn undan vid 
pik=“‘there is still little escaping from you,” i.e., it is still 
very hard to escape from you. The author’s note p. 205 on 
this passage is no more to the point than his translation 
here: “depart from.” 

duga....“‘gott at duga, be of good avail, serve well, 6/285,” 
is a gross blunder; it would be a correct translation of at duga 
vel. The passage runs: Porkell kvad honum pé gott at duga 
in oratio recta: “Gott er at duga pér’’=“‘it is good (well) 
to help you.” 


P. 318. ‘‘f déme, n., example, 20/14.” This looks innocent. 


But the passage runs: Han félgdhe théra godha konungha 
aepte déme, where @epte déme is a compound word=“ex- 
ample.” Looking up the “word” @pte we find that the 
author lists it as a prep.: “after,” which is a bad mistake. 
efri....“‘hit efra, the upper (inland) part,” better: ‘‘in the upper 
(inland) part,’’ as the phrase is adverbial (acc.). 
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eiga...21/69, sé aigu oc Suiar sjkia Gutland does not mean 
“have duty to” but like 20/74 “have right to.” 

“eigask, wrestle, fight, 3/112.” The citation is curtailed; 
it ought to be “‘eigask vid” and the meaning is closely allied 
to that of eiga vid (to deal with). 

. 319. einn....““@i @inn, ‘each one’.”” Cp. my comment on 
17/105. 

engi .... “at engu, by no means.” This seems to fit well, but 
is in reality a mistranslation. The text runs: peir bdttusk 
bedi purfa vid ok vain. “At engu eru pér pot dbirgir” segir 
Bjarni, i.e., bér erud at pvt engu dbirgir=“‘you are not out 
of provisions for either of those things.”’ vera birgr (6birgr) 
at e-u, “be well provided with (run short of) something.” 
eptir....“eptir sem, according as, 12/56”’ is a misleading quo- 
tation: ok er hann liir 4 petia, s§nisk honum nakkvat eptir, 
sem drmadrinn malti fyrir honum, “‘and as he contemplates 
this, he comes to much the same conclusion [or: it seems to 
him in much the same way], as the steward has spoken for 
him.” 

“er conj. where 17/3.” The pass. runs: ok skipadi beim 
framar, er )é vildi hann=“‘and placed those nearer the front, 
whom it pleased him then [to have there].”’ er here is the 
relative particle and so too it may be taken to be in the 
phrase par er=“[there] where.” 

er....“‘so that,” is to be left out. Cp. my comment on 1/15. 
. 320. fé, 5/468, not “‘catch” but simply “get”: Héfdu menn 
fengit litit fang. Before “wrestle, struggle” insert fask 010. 
. 321. fara. The cases 11/111: er pér illa saman farit, “you 
do wrong,” cited under (3) and 6/70: s§nisk mér slikum ménn- 
um illa farit sem pér, cited under (5), are wrongly given 
under different headings. vera (vel, illa) farit, “be so and so, 
of a good or bad disposition, character.—(at) e-u vera farinn, 
read: vera farinn at e-u, “be bereft of sth.”” The reference 
12/54 does not belong here; cp. my comment on the author’s 
note. 

. 322. fidri m., read: n. “fjgl n host,” better: “great number, 
host.” 

fjorlagi n., read fjerlag n. fleski n, more common form is 
flesk n. 

fndsa (a3) according to F. Jénsson Lexicon Poeticum: fnasa 
with a short vowel, and so in our text 13/51 p. 120, the 
restitution in Corrigenda may be dismissed. 

. 323. framan.... The reference 1/218 is incorrectly explained. 
It is temporal: pérr....gengr framan til mids dags, 
“>. walks until (or: up to) the middle of the day.” The 
reference 8/39 is mot an adv. but a prep.: ‘“‘in front of”’: 
fyrir framan setit.-frami, m. does not mean “courage” but 
“fame.” fregn m., read: f, 
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P. 324. fyrir....The reference 6/197 does not mean “forward” 
but “first.” Fari pit na fyrir til budarinnar, “go now first 
(i.e., before I come) to the booth.” 
felask(d), “to frighten,” read: fela(d), ‘‘to frighten,” felask, 
“to be frightened.” 

. 325. for....The reference 17/Sis incorrectly rendered “fate’’: 
Fall er farar heill means “Falling is a good omen for the 
journey.” 

f for, faring, 1/487, is a bad rendering of Voluspd, 517-s, 
peim er brédir Boleists 4 for. 4 for e-m=t for med e-m, 
“in company with one.” 

. 326. gefa. The reference “gefr e-m, one is enabled, 5/295” is 
a shortened form of the nautical phrase e-m gefr byr [or: vedr] 
“one gets a favorable wind, weather, 5/204.” 
geta....“‘g. at e-m, make arrangement about one,4/78.”’ This 
is a bad guess. The passage runs: En peir foru pegar inn til 
meginlands ok stdan til Alpingis ok gdtu at Hjalta, at hann 
var eptir t Laugardali=“‘and got of (i.e., obtained of, per- 
suaded) Hjalti, that he stayed behind in L.” 
geysa(t) not “to send forth with violence” as the verb is in- 
transitive, but ‘‘to rush furiously, gush.” 

. 327. glymja. Hardly “to dash, break” but “to roar, re- 
sound,” 9/190. 
gn§ja....(e-u); read: (4 e-u). 
gédr....vera (verda) e-m gott til; better e-m er (verdr) gott til. 

. 328. gerr, “done for, finished off, 11/71.’’ The passage runs: 
ner hafa eski-askar ervendan mik gervan, according to 
F. Jénsson, Skjalded., I B, 265, “krigerne har nesten gjort 
mig kejthdndet.” At any rate gervan here is to be taken 
as p.p. of géra= “make,” “to make somebody something.”’ 
Other MS.have ¢rendan=“‘dead,”’which gives better sense. 
haddr, m. Not “(head of) hair’ but “hair (of the head).” 
hafa....haues for, hardly “give oneself out to be,” but: “be 
considered to be, looked upon as.” 

. 329. halda....(2)h. at. Thereference 3/125: segdu at d frit 
Jeri par ok heldr geyst at borginni probably does not belong 
here at all:it is the adv. heldr, “‘rather, very.’’—h. 4 e-u, not 
“lay hold of,” but “‘hold in one’s hand.” 

. 330. hefna....h.e-te-m, better: e-m hefnir e-t: své hefndi honum 
_ mikilleti (subj). 

h. e-u e-m distorted for h. e-m e-u 
Moles cull, “helm crest.”” According to F. Jénsson, Lex. 
Poeticum, “sword.” 
a, is not the handle of the sword, but either the boss at 
e end of a sword’s hilt (efra hjaltit) or the guard between 
‘bs handle and blade. Engl. hilt=Icel. medalkafii. 

. 332. hodd-ofi, read: hodd-dofi from hodd=OE hord and dofi, 

“torpor, numbness.”’ The same error in the text 9/228. 
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horfa.... The reference 3/129is wrongly put under the heading 
“turn towards”: konungr horfdi 4 dgrit=“the king looked 
at the beast.” 

hriskjerr, m., read: n. pl. 

. 334, hvdrt, “h. sem, however 7/301” is incorrect; ought to 
be h. sem... .eda=“whether .... or,” and the reference 
11/28 is of the same kind. 

. 335. 4. The reference 1/1: 4 gndverda bygd godanna, ‘‘in 
the beginning of the gods dwelling,” is not to be classified 
as a prep. w. dat. but w. acc. 

. 338. kveisunagl. Cleasby-Vigftisson: kveisu-nagli. 

. 340. ldta...l. af probably not “take off,” but “deliver” =/dta 
af hendis.-kyldi etgi lata verda, literally: “(that they) should 
not allow it to happen.” /. lauss, read: /. lausan. The refer- 
ence 1/251, incorrectly placed under (7) ought to stay under 
(10): “say, declare.” Cp. my comment on author’s note 
p. 179. In the reference 9/42: ldttu pér ni verda hofdinglega 
vid jenna mann it is not ldta, but verda, that means “‘be- 
have”’: literally, “make thyself behave in a princely manner 
towards this man.” 

launa, |. e-u e-m e-t distorted for 1. e-m e-t e-ul 

. 342. lita. ... 14/71: atalt es ati um at litask, probably from 
litask um. 

litilredi, n. Not “degradation,” but “trifle.” 

. 347. nefna, t n. i gén does not mean “to give formal welcome 


to.” mnefna here means to ater nominate.” An uni- 


versal assembly of the Gauts 
to meet the King. Cp. B. Sjéros, 
to p. 36: 19 (pp. 216-17). 

. 348. ner ....1/95: en Njqndr vill vera ner s@; ner is not prep. 
w. dat., but comparativ of an adverb. 

P. 349. of-sinni. Cp. my comment on 11/13, p. 217. 

. 350. dévarr, koma 4 e-m 4 évart, read: koma e-m 4 dvart. 
6epandi is not necessarily “without weeping,” but “without 
uttering cries.” A man may scream (cepa) for pain before 
he is moved to weep (=grata). 

. 351. 148....sj4 at 140i not so much“ be willing to do” as 
“think advisable,. wise.” . 

. 352. rétta. The reference 8/61 is incorrectly rendered “raise” 
instead of “stretch forth.’ 

réa, 7. fyrir (land) cannot mean straightway to “row to the 
shore,” but either “along” or “‘around’”’ (a peninsula, cape). 
. 355. sist never means “farthest” as is the rendering given 
of 8/117. 

sj4.... What is the use of translating 1/196: at aldri skyldi hann 
sjé sik stdan by “survive”? It simply means “see again.” 
The reference 6/142 classified under (2) should stand under 
(1), “to see.” —sjd vid e-nm. In Icel. this phrase is sjé 013 e-m 


aldrag¢te ping) is to be called 
dldre Vestgétalagen, note 
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and I see no reason why that should not suit the Old 
Danish text (Ambigthe nom., acc., dat. gen. sg!). 
skaror....sitja fyrir skart um e-u, read: e-t. 

. 356. skipa....3/84: Ekki er hollin svd vel skipud sem ek eiladi 
does not mean “manage, care for,”’ but “‘filled or occupied 
(with stalwart warriors, mennum)”’ Cp. 3/67,73. It seems 
to me that this sense would fit excellently for 20/17 too, 
but I cannot check the translation given (skipadhe han i 
Opsala kirkio .... Gudz thienistomen). 

. 357. “sl6di m. brushwood, 5/442.” The passage runs: 
kynlegr madr kostadi résar hart of slédar. Here is a con- 
stellation of errors! The MSS have stopir and stopt for 
“‘sl6dar’”’ and both G. Vigfusson (Corpus Poet. boreale) and 
F. Jénsson (Skjaldedigining) adopt the reading ofstopi=“‘an 
arrogant man.” If we reads/6dir pl. of s160 f = “track,” “way,” 
we would get a possible emendation. s/édar acc. pl. might be 
another stem form of this (not found in lexica though!) 
but that is evidently not the opinion of the author, he takes 
it as acc. pl. of sl6di, which has s/6da/ in acc. pl. and does 
not mean “brushwood” at all, but an implement made of 
brushwood. 

Smd-madr, m. Not found in lexica. Probably wrong for 
smdmenni, cp. 6/312, smadmennum. 

. 359. stafnbéit m. Not “‘forecastle commander,” but ‘“‘a war- 
rior who had his place in the stafn or forecastle.’’ There were 
many of them in each ship. 
standa....s. yfir. Not “to oppress” but “to be in course of 
progress,” “‘last.”’ 

. 361. “‘sevargangr m. great wave.” Inaccurate for “heavy 
sea,” “high sea.” 

. 362. taka.... “put (e-u) 1/317, 5/149,” better: ¢. hendum, 
“touch with the hands,” for 5/149, while that in 1/317, “put 
the hand under,” should have been annotated. 

. 363. tillit....ilt t.3/32 is more probably “malicious glance, 
look” than “a dismal countenance.” 

“tilskipan f difference of opinion, 5/299”: Na reda peir um 
ferd stna ok hafa tilskipan. The rendering is not right. ¢. means 
“arrangement,” “disposition,” hafa t.=make plans. 

. 365. wundir....The reference 7/276: hann hafdi haft sverd 
undir hendi sér is incorrectly rendered “in” (his hand). It 
means: ‘‘between the arm and the side of the body.” 

. 366. vaka....‘‘trans. rouse, wake 1/105, 445.” The verb vaka 
never is transitive. The references belong to the verb vekja. 
vandr....“‘mun oss vandara gort, it is more needful for us 
7/143.”” Correctly rendered: “‘probably it is made more 
difficult for us (than others).”’ 

. 367. varr....“v. 15 5/341.” Not: “on one’s guard,” but: 
“aware of.” 
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vds is not “fatigue (from exposure to bad weather)” but “the 
hardships (of bad weather)” themselves. Cp. the compound 
vds-klaoi. 
a veita I miss the construction v. erfitt, “be difficult,” 
7/102. 
P. 368. verda. The reference 1/374 has not the meaning 
““(6) be” but “(1) to happen,” “come to pass 
verja...“‘e-uer bezt varit,is of the best value or quality 12/178.” 
A misleading translation, cp. Heusler’s (Aisl. Elementc -buch 
p. 207 note) :“‘mit Ware, die sich hier(her)am besten rentiert.’’ 
verri.... hitt verru, read: hit verra. 
P. 369. vid. The reference 2/1: Siggeir konungr dtti tvd sonu 
vid konu sinni=“‘with his wife” is wrongly put under 
(2) w. acc.” as konu is dat!—‘‘vid par er, at the moment 
when.” Apparently the author thinks 2/3 isa prep. governing 
the adv. par! The passage runs: ok Jét illilega vid par er 
nidr kom (there ought to be acomma between v7d and par), 
‘it made a ferocious noise, where it came down.” vid is an 
adv. Cp.1/37: hijép.... merr at hestinum ok hrein vid and 
7/20: hundrinn kvad vid héit. 
‘“‘oidr, wide; as sb. the expanse of the sea, 1/105.’ The 
passage runs: sé mik vekr es af vidi kémr morgin hverjan mar. 
and vfdi is no form whatever of the adj. vfdr, but dat. sg. of 
the well known poetical word vfdir m.=sea. 
vigr....er vigt var at 10/65, not: “who might bear weapons,” 
but “who might be killed,’ but of course that amounts to 
much the same, as according to the old code of honour “it 
was a disgrace to slay women and children, the aged and the 
helpless’ (Cleasby-Vigfisson under vfgr). 
P. 370. ‘‘vtsir, m. pl., inhabitants 1/479”: stynja dvergar fyr 
steindurum, veggbergs visir, “the dwarfs (literally: knowing 
the precipice, i.e.] the frequenters of rocks, groan before the 
stone gates.” vfss of course isadj. vfss e-s knowing sth in detail. 
vita... . vitu pér enn? not “would you know more,” but “do you 
know now?—“‘v. e-s, inform one, 6/287”: En mér pykkir, sem 
Porkell vili, at pit vitit hans, 6dr démar fara ut, Another bad 
mistake, as vitid is not a form of vita, but vitja and does not 
mean to “‘inform one” but “call on, visit.’”’—In the reference 
16/12: mela margir i mét, ok létast eigi vitat hafa, vital does not 
mean ‘‘proved historical” but “known for certain.’ 
“y@la (ad) to lament’”—No reference is given, but I have 
found the verb vela only in 8/6: Muntu hafa heyrt getit, um 
hvat hér er at vela, “You will have heard, what here is brewing 
(literally: what here is to be dealt with).” As will be seen, 
the meaning is entirely different and so is the konjugation 
vela or véla pret velti, vélti ; v. um e-t “to deal with, manage” 
(Cleasby-Vigfisson). But there is another verb vela (di) = 
“to wail,” by which the author apparently has been mislead. 
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P. 371. par....at par er, read: at, par er. 

P. 373. pot....In the reference 8/91, .... af gliu saman,medi 
ok prt, er hann sd, pvt is not used as adv. but is the dat. of 
the demonstr. pron. governed like gliu and medi by the 
prep. af. 
pbykkja....mér fyrir bykkir tis a horrible word order for: mér 
pbykkir fyrir . 

@tla....@. fyrir, read: refl. e-sk fyrir. 

In spite of these shortcomings, to which there might even 
still be added a list of pure printers’ errors, it is only fair to say 
that the book has its merits, as pointed out in the beginning, 
and therefore is to be recommended to students who wish to 
have a look at Old Norse—especially the Old Icelandic world. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
Johns Hopkins University 





FESTSKRIFT TIL HJALMAR Falk, 30 DESEMBER 1927. Fra 
Elever, Venner og Kolleger. Oslo, 1927. H. Aschehoug & Co. 
Pp. 476. 


It is a handsome compliment that Professor Falk’s pupils, 
friends, and colleagues here have paid him on the 75th anni- 
versary of his birthday. In the Tabula gratulatoria appear the 
names of 316 scholars from thirteen countries: Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, Iceland, England, Germany, Holland, 
Finland, Austria, Switzerland, France, Lithuania, and the 
United States. It is homage paid to a notable career in teaching 
and to distinguished achievement in research in the domain of 
philological science. The contents of the book is made up in the 
main of articles by thirty-one of the signatories; some of them 
represent extensive and important research in the field of 
Scandinavian and Germanic philology. These and the good 
shorter contributions by others make the volume one of the 
most significant of its kind that I have seen in recent years. 
I can take the space here to speak of only a few of the articles, 
merely mentioning the rest. 

There are several studies in the general Germanic field: 
Hj. Lindroth’s on ‘“‘Tenues i urgermanskan,” pp. 227-244, con- 
sidered in the light of the pronunciation of the tenues in modern 
Scandinavian and German; and Carl Marstrander’s on “‘Gotisk 
filudeisei,”? 293-295; while Jakob Sverdrup writes on “Der 
Aorist im germanischen Verbalsystem und die Bildung des 
starken Priteritums,’’ 289-330. Here belongs also in reality 
Elias Wessén’s “Till de feminina Substantivbéjningarnas 
Historia,” 78-111. It is pointed out that the general differentia- 
tion in the Scandinavian languages between the masculine and 
the feminine paradigms is a special Northern innovation (pl. 
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dagar, acc. daga; but gjafar ; gestir, gesti, but séttir ; hanar, hana, 
but getur). Wessén then shows that the sg. fem. decl. is not a 
continuation of the 6-stem decl. of Prim. Scand., as the present 
view holds (so that the i-stems and the consonantal stems 
adopted the 6-stem forms); the «-umlaut form of the acc. sg. 
(gief instead of the expected giafa) is not borrowed from the 
nominative, but continues the consonantal-stem accusative 
*fotu, *nahtu (as the u-stems). Farther afield in IE linguistics 
is an article by Elis Wadstein on the evidence of Old Frisian 
connections with Russia, 289-295, and Sten Konow’s “‘Ariske 
Paralleler til Utelatelsen av relativpronomenet,” 13-19. Here 
may also be mentioned S. Eitrem’s ‘““Kénig Aun in Upsala und 
Kronos,”’ 245-261, and A. Trampe Bédtker’s “A Study in the 
Colour of Eyes,’’ an examination of the color-terms applied 
to eyes by ancient and modern poets, considered under the four 
heads: Antiquity, The French Ideal, Petrarchism and Greek 
Influence, Shakespeare, 351-368. 

There are several contributions to Old Norse and modern 
lexicography. Under the title “Et par nordiske Udtryk fra 
Brédbagning,”’ 50-53, Johs. Bréndum-Nielsen offers a new and 
surely correct etymology of Norwegian grisia, and Danish 
gistne, (native formations, not loans); and Evald Lidén 
considers two Norwegian place-names (Stimmen, and Fi¢vik), 
466-469. Nils Lid treats of the two words gand and tyre, 330- 
350, a study which lies on the borderland between semantics 
and folklore. The point of departure is not the ON occurrences 
(which are very few), but those of the modern dialects, where 
the word gand, “rod,” is found to have wide use in expressions 
connected with superstitions and certain popular practices; 
similarly the word tyri (more specifically Swedish), with ex- 
tensive Finnish and Baltic material. Of somewhat similar nature 
is an equally interesting article entitled ““De gamles begreper om 
menneskets fysiologi,’’ 27-41, by I. Reichborn-Kjennerud, 
while Steen Sverre publishes a word list from Romsdal, date 
1744, pp. 459-465. Also R. Iversen’s “Et bryllupsdigt fra 1733 
pa tréndermal,’’ 156-169, is of much lexicographical interest. 

Fr. Paasche held in his Norsk Litteraturhistorie, I, pp. 
450 ff., that Einar Smjorbak, Bishop of Nidaros, was the author 
of the Speculum regale, and that the work was written in the 
winter of 1261-62. In an article in the present volume, 170-181, 
he attempts to support this view by fuller evidence. Jon 
Helgason publishes a MS. of the Hetdreks saga, 215-226 (a 
Latin MS., apparently the source of MS. U of the ON text); 
F. Jonsson discusses ““Holmgongu-Bersi Véleifsson,’”’ 182-201, 
Magnus Olsen, “Hdvamdl 33,” 202-204, Anne Holtsmark, the 
stanzas in the Havardarsaga, 279-288; R. T. Christiansen 
gives a sample of a new edition of Norwegian magic formulas, 
262-278, and Knut Liestél in an article on “Den store Bgygen,”’ 
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20-26, brings together the folklore evidence about the meaning 
of this strange figure in Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. Here may also be 
mentioned the two articles: “Olav Trygvasgns sidste kamp,” 
54-77, by J. Schreiner, and “Betragtninger over to grupper 
Vestfold-brev fra 1390-arene,” 129-141, by T. Knudsen (it 
would appear that numerous readings in the Diplomatarium 
Norvegicum, I, and elsewhere, are to be corrected). Of interest 
is the observation made on p. 140 that in writer J of the charters 
dealt with the occasional or irregular forms are sometimes not 
those of living speech (the writer’s dialect), but they are due to 
the way the words were read, and that this accounts for such 
charter writings as edder (for edr, “or’’), and medder (for medr 
“with”’). This suggestion is, however, not motivated by the 
author; it is really only a guess. Why should the reading in 
these particular cases have led to such a departure from the 
spoken form? 

The last article leads to a final group of studies in modern 
Norwegian dialects and phonetic problems. Of widest interest 
here is one by Olaf Broch entitled: “Lyden[§]som expressivt 
middel i Oslom4let,’’ 1-12. The combinations s/ and rs often 
become // and rf in the “cockney” of Oslo (as is well known), 
and the “‘sh’’-sound is also sometimes heard in other combina- 
tions. But the phenomenon is rather rigidly circumscribed both 
as to who use it and as to the circumstances under which it is 
used. Professor Broch finds it to be a “social” phenomenon, 
belonging by origin to Oslo cockney, where it also now chiefly 
belongs, and that the function of the sound / for s is emotional; 
and that in this function it is finding its way into cultured 
speech (but limited to very few words, especially the word 
koselig, which, through the pronunciation koslig, becomes ko/fli). 
In this function the change to / from s may express scorn, anger, 
defiance, or merely emphasis; and it may therefore also express 
admiration, enthusiasm over something. Strictly speaking, 
Broch’s thesis holds always only in the use of the sound in 
cultured speech, into which it has been borrowed from vulgar 
speech in this “‘expressive’’ function. Within vulgar speech 
itself it applies in general, but only to its use with words em- 
ployed in emphatic expressions of this kind. Broch shows that 
it passes into other combinations (st, sn, sm, sp), but apparently 
the function is always the same. But I wonder if in the combina- 
tions si and rs it has not become somewhat generalized in use, 
as a real sound change in cockney, and is not found just in oc- 
casional words (adjectives especially), and with emotional 
function. E.g., when the street-car conductor in Oslo in announc- 
ing the station Slemdal, pronounces it /lemdal. The discussion 
brings out the fact that the sound is now beginning to decline 
in cockney; there is then no likelihood that all s+consonant 
combinations will become schl, schr, schp (written sp), etc. 
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(sound fi, fr, {p), as in German, from which it differs also 
= in its scope, being medial and final as well as 
initial. 

I shall now have to content myself with the mention of the 
following articles in this group: S. Kolsrud, ““Nokre overganger 
i indre AustlandsmAl,” 430-438; D. A. Seip, “Om promomenet 
dere i norsk,”’ 205-214; A. Sommerfelt, ‘“Mangelen pa i-omlyd 
efter kort rotstavelse,”’ 42-49; O. Skulerud, “Utsyn over 
milfgret i Adal (Ringerike),’’ 369-429; and A. Western, “Om 
verbets aksjonsarter i norsk,’’ 112-128. Ernst W. Selmer offers 
a list of Professor Falk’s printed works. The volume is beauti- 
fully printed. The frontispiece shows a picture of Hjalmar 
Falk after a painting by Kr. Sinding-Larsen. 

GrEoRGE T. FLom 





FORFATTARSKAPET TILL Ercra. Per Wieselgren. Lund, 1927. 

Pp. 274. 

As the title indicates, Wieselgren’s work concerns itself with 
the authorship of the Egils saga. It is in the main an investiga- 
tion of the theory that Snorre Sturlasson was the writer of the 
saga, something that has recently been argued for by many. 
To this problem are devoted chapters 3-4, pp. 112-234, while 
also most of chapter 2, pp. 41-111, bears directly on the ques- 
tion. The main thesis is finished at page 234. But there follows 
a second part as chapter 5 entitled “‘Egils tilblivelse,” pp. 235- 
260. The presence of this part reveals that there has been a 
negative verdict upon the question of Snorre’s possible author- 
ship. For here is investigated the question (that then arises) 
as to the origin and growth of the saga. Two supplements, 
pp. 261-267, are connected with the matter of chapter 5. There 
is an introduction on Egil’s poems and the Eigla, pp. 11-40. 

The introduction states the problem and shows how the 
widely accepted doctrine that Snorre is the Eigla’s author 
originated. It is mainly due to Bjérn Magnusson Olson’s able 
exposition of it in Aarbgéger for nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1904." 
The contention for Snorre involves a certain attitude to the 
saga, namely, that it is not a trustworthy record of the events, 
and is not truly traditional, but is a literary romance (based on 
facts in part), composed with a view to producing an interesting 
and effective story. This being the case, the author of the 
present treatise finds it his first task to investigate the question 
of the trustworthiness of the saga (chapter 1). This becomes 
an examination of those verses of the text of the Head Ransome 


1It is accepted by Bley, Heusler, Golther, Niedner; originally accepted 
also by Vogt, but apparently not at present; it is opposed by J. Jénsson, H. 
Koht, and Nordal. 
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Poem, and the Arinbjarn Lay which mention actual happenings, 
and a comparison of these with the corresponding parts of the 
saga. The conclusions drawn are well supported by the evidence 
adduced; namely, there is but minor conflict of content as 
between the poems and the Eigla; and such discrepancies as 
there are are precisely of the kind that are shaped by tradition 
in accordance with the epic laws of popular tradition (Olrik’s 
epic laws). That result is surely a matter of interest and 
significance. 

On the basis of literary-historical evidence alone Mr. Wiesel- 
gren succeeds in establishing the probability that Snorre has had 
nothing to do with the Eigla, either as a romancer or as a teller 
of a true story. For (1) it is not a romance, and (2) numerous 
accounts of actual happenings in the saga are in direct dis- 
agreement with Snorre’s recorded views as to the dates and the 
nature of the happenings. Of much interest is also the results 
of the literary-technical test in chapter 4, pp. 166-168, and what 
is shown with regard to the political mentality of the saga as 
compared with that of Snorre. The character portrayal of King 
Harald, and other personages, is radically different in the saga 
from that in Snorre. The saga condemns and is bitter against 
the Norwegian kings and especially Harald, who is pictured 
as miserly and selfish, and given to being suspicious of others. 
But Snorre was an admirer of the Norwegian kings, and he 
glorified Norwegian kingship and especially Harald, whom he 
pictures as generous and in every way a noble character.” 

However, the final decision in such a problem necessarily 
lies with the technical examination of the style and the language 
of the saga as compared with the undoubted works of Snorre. 
This the author has undertaken, and he gives us the results on 
pp. 169-231. I do not hesitate to say that Wieselgren has here 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt the utter untenability 
of the view that Snorre wrote the Egil’s saga. It is useless to 
say any more: this saga is stylistically such a masterpiece, it 
must be by Snorre. He could not have written it; it is not his 
sentence structure, it is not his phraseology, it is not his syntax. 
There are listed ca. 350 citations under various rubrics, com- 
pared with Snorre’s usage; often an exceptional thing in Eigla 
appears as the wholly prevailing thing in citations from Snorre. 
As the author says, p. 231, the latter’s name must hereafter 
be eliminated from serious discussions of the saga. 

The Egil’s saga is in style and technique as in content 
traditional. Its superb narrative form has been evolved in the 
process of transmission by the selective influence of tradition 


2 Tradition seems to have darkened the picture of King Harald and his 
successors in the saga of the house of Kveldulf; and on the other hand, Snorri 
has drawn a picture that is brighter than the reality was. 
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through several centuries of telling and retelling a story. In 
chapter 5 on the testimony of its rhythm or the melody of its 
prose, the author attempts to do something more than this. 
By means of Siewers’ Schallanalyse* (Siewers here apparently 
coéperating), he studies the melody of the saga as recitative 
Sagvers, with a view to the origin of the saga. I do not venture 
to pass opinion here. I shall merely note that the major part 
of what concerns Norway in the saga (i.e., before the removal 
to Iceland) is held to be of pre-Icelandic origin, i.e., a shorter 
Norwegian saga grew into the present Fgil’s saga in Iceland. 
The first part of the saga has the recitative melody of all Old 
Norwegian prose,‘ the rest has the Old Icelandic melody. 


GEORGE T. FLom 





Tue Roap To Xanapbv. By John Livingston Lowes. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 1927. 23.8 cm., 
pp. xviii+639. Price, $6.00. 

Sometimes, it is true, there may not be much in a name, 
and Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Caesar. On the contrary, 
many, whose original interest will be caught only by the 
rhythm, romance, and mystery in the title, in the expectancy 
of a thrilling work of fiction or a delightful tale of adventure 
and travel, will read The Road to Xanadu to the end, or at least 
to the copious notes that fortify the end, and will then go on their 
way happier and wiser for the experience. When examined 
carefully the name of this work proves not only fascinating in 
itself, or, in the words of the author, cryptic and symbolic, but 
peculiarly appropriate and significant. The road to Xanadu 
or the way to an understanding of the origin of Coleridge’s 
dream poem, Kudla Khan, is over the route the poet traveled 
in composing The Ancient Mariner, a road which “leads through 
one half the lands and all the seven seas of the globe.”” In the 
title, therefore, the emphasis should rest on Road rather than 
on Xanadu; for, in the first place, certainly a right under- 
standing of how The Ancient Mariner normally came into being 
is of more importance than a knowledge of the abnormal genesis 
of Kubla Khan; and, in the second place, over three-fourths of 
Professor Lowes’ book is devoted to The Ancient Mariner. 

After a century of conjecture and vain search for prototypes 
of this poem, it is now found to be surprisingly original, or as 
much so as any great work of art can ever be, even though the 
manifold sources of the ‘poem include among others: numerous 
accounts of travel by the old navigators and explorers, personal 


* In this Wieselgren is a firm believer. 
* This is the same as that of Old English prose. 
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experiences of Coleridge, Neoplatonism, traditions of the 
Wandering Jew and the exile of Cain, Wordsworth and his 
sister, Schiller, Priestley’s Opticks, Macbeth, Herodotus, The 
Death of Abel by Gessner, Percy’s Reliques, Cotton Mather, 
the traditions of Falkenberg, Robinson Crusoe, the literature of 
mystery of the late eighteenth century, traditions of the sea, 
the story of Paulinus, The Odyssey, The Aeneid, The Divine 
Comedy, Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, old 
ballads, Chaucer, and numerous eighteenth-century writers. 
The paradox of originality in the presence of such a multitude 
of sources is easily understood when we are convinced that no 
poet ever more thoroughly assimilated a vast and chaotic mass 
of material, and through the wonderful alchemy of his shaping 
spirit of imagination, supplied by an inexhaustible memory and 
directed by a “superb, unwavering imaginative control’ created 
a new and brilliant star. 

The famous Gutch Note Book of some ninety leaves, which 
Coleridge kept from the spring of 1795 to the summer of 1798, 
the golden age of his genius, furnished Professor Lowes with the 
key and inspiration of his work. From this hotchpotch of a 
manuscript with much labor and many a shrewd guess he 
learned something of the poet’s reading, of his interests at the 
time, and of his numerous prospective works. With infinite 
patience and tireless investigation, involving a staggering 
amount of reading and sifting of material, the author with more 
or less certainty has cleverly followed the tortuous growth and 
development of the greater part of The Ancient Mariner and 
its strange sequel in subject-matter, Kubla Khan. 

As the wedding guest was unwillingly detained by “the Old 
Navigator’’; as Professor Lowes was allured into this study when 
he would be doing something else; so it turns out that Coleridge 
was surprised into writing the poem which proved to be his 
masterpiece when he was diligently preparing to write others— 
three happy chances, for even the wedding guest became a 
sadder and wiser man. For sometime previous to writing The 
Ancient Mariner Coleridge had been searching diligently almost 
everywhere to obtain materials for his prospective “Hymns to 
the Sun, Moon, and Elements,” ““The Brook,” ““The Wandering 
Jew, a Romance,” “The Destiny of Nations,” and “The 
Wanderings of Cain.” Then came that fortuitous concurrence 
of cirumstances on November 13, 1797: the trip through the 
Quantock Hills, the proposal to write a poem to defray expenses, 
Wordsworth’s recollections from his recent reading in Shel- 
vocke’s ‘‘Voyages,’’ Cruikshank’s dream, some suggestions by 
Wordsworth, the appeal to Coleridge’s imagination fed by his 
vast reading, and The Ancient Mariner came into being, not 
instantly and Minerva-like, but by careful, long, and well- 

directed labor. We can scarcely believe that so much material 
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collected for other literary purposes was ever before or will be 
again so completely and happily diverted. It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether any of the prospective poems which Coleridge 
intended to write or any other subject could have so entirely and 
efficiently utilized to incomparable advantage the results of the 
poet’s reading as did “the Old Navigator,’ who entered his 
life as unexpectedly as he did the wedding guest’s. Had the 
subject come to Coleridge less suddenly or on any other terms 
the poem never might have been written, or it might have been 
left another immortal fragment whose ending no one could have 
guessed. The fact that this poem was written appears to explain 
why others were not. 

To understand how Coleridge did in The Ancient Mariner 
what he never had done before and apparently never could do 
again, we must recall that “we have to do with one of the most 
extraordinary memories of which there is record, stored with 
the spoils of an omnivorous reading (‘he had read almost 
everything’), and endowed into the bargain with an almost 
uncanny power of association”; that for such an immense 
accumulation of ideas from his reading, there exists what for 
lack of a better term, Henry James calls the ‘‘deep well of un- 
conscious cerebration’’; that in this well at times there is “the 
sudden leap of widely sundered recollections, through some 
flash of association into a new and sometimes startling unity,” 
consummated by what Coleridge terms “the hooks-and-eyes 
of memory’’; that such a flash of association or external stimulus 
came in the concurrence of circumstances mentioned above; 
that Coleridge still was happy, his shaping spirit of imagination 
unimpaired, and his ability to employ great labor and skillful 
creative force was never better; and finally that Coleridge, as 
well as Wordsworth, in his own way, by no slight effort had 
acquired a new vocabulary and a new metre. In other words, 
the subject-matter, the stimulus, and the poet were right for 
the occasion. 

We may now turn to an evaluation of the work before us. 
At the outset the author informs us that he is concerned with 
“sources only in so far as they give us the crude substance 
which has undergone imaginative transformation.” He has 
made a study of the processes of Coleridge’s imagination, not 
of the theory of it. The book primarily and fundamentally 
belongs to the field of psychology, but is therefore no less 
valuable in its service to literature, in the interpretation of 
which we welcome aid wherever it is to be found. Coleridge is 
not only made to reveal the material which he employed, but 
is also called upon to state the mental processes by which this 
material is transformed into a work of art. Therefore, although 
the work is psychology it is largely Coleridge’s; in a large 
measure it is the universal psychology of genius; in the words 
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of the author, “it is the road of the human spirit, and the 
imagination voyaging through chaos and reducing it to clarity 
and order is the symbol of all the quests which lend glory to 
our dust.” 

The book contains much new material, but a surprisingly 
large amount that is not new. Much of the latter, however, is 
now more carefully and exhaustively treated than ever before, 
and thus made to yield larger returns. The assembling in one 
volume of practically all the results of critical study of the poem 
is a laudable service to scholarship, and hints at what should 
happen relative to the scattered bits of information concerning 
many another great work of art. Such definitive works of 
scholarly endeavor are needed for the sake of convenience, of 
preserving all that has been accomplished, and of correlating 
scattered findings. Professor Lowes’ book may not be definitive 
in its field, for there is ground he has not covered, but it is a 
long step toward the goal. 

In revealing the general background of The Ancient Mariner, 
the atmosphere and spirit which permeate it, the vast and 
heterogeneous body of material cast into that “deep well of 
unconscious cerebration’”’ the author has wrought beyond our 
expectations, but in a manner to meet with general acceptation. 
Again, when he tells us that the diction of the poem is the simple 
vigorous speech of brave, unsophisticated travelers and ex- 
plorers of a past age, at least a selection from their language, 
we believe him. When, however, he attempts to derive the 
beautiful and magical phrasing of a specific description, for 
example, that of the water-snakes and also the water-snakes 
themselves from at least seven sources, perfect number though 
it be, matching the tints and shades, fitting the components of 
the picture together with the precision and nicety of a jig-saw 
puzzle to show the exact order in which those “‘hooks-and-eyes 
of memory” clicked together when Coleridge wrote the poem, 
he is less convincing. It is all done, we admit, with marvelous 
skill, with the cleverness of a psychological detective story or a 
Dupin solving the murders in the Rue Morgue, and is as 
charmingly interesting and fascinating. But then the possibilities 
are so great! Almost anything might be lurking in that deep 
and wonderful well, and almost anything might have happened 
there. The permutations and combinations are incomputable. 
Somehow the method reminds us of that employed in A Tale 
of a Tub by the three brothers in interpreting their father’s will. 
What they could not find fotidem verbis they sought totidem 
syllabis, or in extremity totidem literis. All these methods failing, 
they could still fall back on nuncupatory evidence or even a 
codicil. Far be it from the writer to deny the conclusion of 
Professor Lowes in these matters, for they are most delightfully 
and persuasively plausible, and the burden of proof will rest 
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oppressively heavy on him who dare gainsay them. We can at 
least accept them as brilliant theories most skillfully supported. 

In The Road to Xanadu the wounded name of Coleridge is 
vindicated. He stands revealed a genius of high order who in 
sober earnestness, not under the illusive power of drugs, created 
by design from an unlimited supply of material a great poem, 
and by exquisite artistry and patience shaped it into a thing 
of beauty. “Oh! mystery of man, from what a depth proceed 
thy honors.”” The poem now lures us back with added interest 
at every turn. Many a line now gleams with a new and strange 
significance, while many another has taken on an aspect of 
mystery. What hitherto seemed but easy and normal, what 
hitherto we took for granted as we do the beauty of the flower 
or the brightness of the sun is now suspected of something far 
more deeply interfused. Almost every line comes trailing clouds 
of glory for the delighted and fascinated reader. Such a renas- 
cence of a great poem is the highest service of literary criticism. 

In the pleasant course we have traveled there has been but 
little to displease except our disappointment that there is not 
more of the journey to enjoy. Even so, there is more than we 
anticipated, and it is sheer ingratitude where a surprising 
amount has been nobly done to complain because there are still 
unsolved many perplexing problems in the poem, for The 
Ancient Mariner is not covered as exhaustively as Kubla Khan. 
The direction is clearly marked for him who would travel 
farther. The author has fulfilled his purpose of exposing the 
processes of Coleridge’s imagination, although he may not have 
written an exhaustive commentary on his masterpiece. At 
times, however, in the perusal of the book we feel there is too 
much of precept upon precept; psychic processes and inevitable 
and familiar conclusions are restated at length where separate 
lectures have merged but not blended; and the reader, who has 
already nodded a willing assent, is forced to read again what 
is no longer new when he is impatient to be off once more with 
the author on a fresh hunt. The whole psychological process 
of the association of ideas in that subliminal well of conscious- 
ness, so far as it is of use in this work, is certainly elementary 
to the psychologist and not difficult to the intelligent student 
of literature. We may say all we know, or at least need to know, 
about it in a brief paragraph, and say but little at that. The 
description of that deep well of subliminal consciousness into 
which our entire past sinks, there to undergo endless modifica- 
tion and combination ere in “transfigured fragments”’ it floats 
up to “consciousness like whorls of bubbles through water” is 
an excellent figure of speech and it is nothing more. What goes 
on within may be approached with theory, but its secret, like 
that of life itself, remains hidden from mortal eye. 
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The author’s ardent sympathies with Coleridge and his work 

may at times blind his critical insight. He appears, for instance, 
equally well satisfied with all parts of The Ancient Mariner, 
for in speaking of the return journey or the last part of the 
poem, after highly praising the first part, he remarks, ‘‘Ali Baba 
could not have managed better.’’ That the last three sections 
of the poem are on a par with the first four is rather question- 
able. In the last three the deus ex machina is too obvious. If 
we look intently we may discover a prediction of failure in 
Christabel. It is at just this point in the story when the much 
traveled way of “the Old Navigator’ ends that Coleridge’s 
powers of invention meet their hardest test. He must finish 
with remnants and means of his own devising. The result is 
better than but quite comparable with Gillman’s account of 
Coleridge’s proposed conclusion of Christabel. We do not marvel 
that Coleridge did not do better in the situation; probably no 
one else could have done as well. Considering the chaos on 
which the light of his genius shone, his work is little short of 
pure creation. 

The Road to Xanadu is a substantial contribution to scholar- 
ship, and through its charming style and happy treatment, to 
literature as well, a combination as much to be desired as it is 
rare. The work can teach us much about the poet and poetry 
in general. It is more evident than ever that the former moves 
in a mysterious way to his creations. An almost forgotten 
literature of travel has been revived; a crucial period in an 
important age in English literature has been intensively studied. 
The difficult road to real advancement in higher criticism has 
been shown a new model of erudition, tireless investigation, 
contagious enthusiasm and an almost uncanny power of 
marshaling countless details to a plausible and sound conclusion. 


LESLIE NATHAN BROUGHTON 
Cornell University 





THE Curtp Actors. By Harold Newcomb Hillebrand. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
Volume XI, nos. 1 and 2. 1926. 


This is a work of genuine utility which prints some important 
new documents and presents with a judicious thoroughness the 
whole relation of the English companies of boy actors to the 
drama of the sixteenth and early seventeenth century. The 
concluding chapter (pp. 253-275) is doubtless the most satis- 
factory succinct statement available of what the tradition of 
drama acted by children did (and what it could not do) for 
Elizabethan literature; and the chronological list of Children’s 
Plays (Appendix II, pp. 279-323) will be found very useful indeed. 
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Professor Hillebrand has worked long and diligently; he has 
in most cases himself scrutinized the original records that docu- 
ment his conclusions, and he has discovered enough new papers 
in the London archives to enlarge materially our knowledge of 
several aspects of his subject. He also distinguishes clearly and 
properly between new and old information, between probable 
and less probable inferences, and he writes both lucidly and 
agreeably. There is much to be grateful for in the volume, and 
little to regret, as it seems to this reviewer, except a certain 
carelessness about minor details. There are more misprints than 
look well in the work of a university press. I have marked 
twenty-five; and there are some painful misspellings: ‘“Prodi- 
galaty” (p. 130), “Prodagility” (p. 131), “calamaties”’ (p. 172), 
“moyety” (p. 222). On page 237 the 1616 “quarto” of Jonson’s 
Epicoene is quoted. On page 238 Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Coxcomb is said to have been played “before the king, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and the County Palatine,” a misunderstand- 
ing of the language of the record of payment quoted in the foot- 
note: “before the Princes highnes: the La: Eliz: grace, and the 
Cownt Pallatyne.”” His majesty was not present, as is proved 
by the absence of the king’s special reward of five marks; it was 
doubtless Prince Henry who attended, though he died (Nov. 6, 
1612) only three or four days after the conjectured date of the 
performance—or, if not he, Prince Charles. 

Professor Hillebrand’s claim for Cornish’s lost Troilus and 
Pandor of 1515 that it is “the first play of romantic source on 
record in England” (p. 55) and “the first known English play of 
medieval inspiration” (p. 259) seems to ignore too completely 
Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucres. His ascription of Jack Juggler 
to Udall (pp. 72, 256, 283) and rejection of Jacob and Esau run 
counter to the striking metrical evidence lately produced by 
Dr. Leicester Bradner (Modern Language Notes, June 1927). 
His reference to Field as “‘Nathan, or Nathaniel” in one place 
(p. 161) and as “Nathaniel” in another (p. 244) requires cor- 
rection now that the separate identity of Nathan Field the actor 
and his brother Nathaniel has been proved by legal records. 
The attempt to explain Stephen Gosson’s words, ‘‘Neede and 
flatterie are two brothers . . . . both scholars vnto Aristippus,” 
as referring allegorically to Farrant, Hunnis, and Edwards 
(p. 101) on the mere ground that Aristippus is a figure in 
Edwards’ extant play is certainly whimsical. The Elizabethans 
were all familiar with the historical Aristippus, founder of the 
Cyrenaic school, and Gosson can hardly mean anything more 
than that need and flattery are both hedonists. 

The doubt expressed concerning John Redford’s authorship 
of Wit and Science puzzles me. This play is almost completely 
ignored, but in one footnote (p. 118) Mr. Hillebrand says: 
“An attempt has been made (Shakespeare Society Papers, II, 
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76) to prove that The Marriage of Wit and Science was written 
by Redford .... but the evidence is too slight to warrant 
serious consideration.” This seems cavalier in view of the 
amount of information that has come to light since the appear- 
ance, in 1844, of the paper cited. The manuscript of Redford’s 
play, which has been facsimiled and at least four times printed, 
bears the colophon, ‘‘Thus endyth the Play of Wyt and Science, 
made by Master John Redford.” I am not aware that the 
authorship is in dispute. It is strange, therefore, that Professor 
Hillebrand should not mention it on page 117, where he says: 
“Redford is now chiefly famous to students of drama, aside from 
his name as a musician of excellence, as the subject of Tusser’s 
quaint and well known poem.”’ Has he perhaps confounded 
Redford’s well known play with the other Marriage of Wit and 
Science, which is considerably later and anonymous? 

Mr. Hillebrand is slightly wrong when he says (p. 284) that 
the play Respublica ‘‘was probably acted by the children of the 
Chapel at the Christmas revels of 1552-53.’ The manuscript 
of the play is precise on this point (Mr. Hillebrand quotes it): 
“Made in the year of our Lord 1553 and the first year of the 
most prosperous reign of our most gracious sovereign, Queen 
Mary the First.’”’ The first year of Mary’s reign began July 6, 
1553, and the play must therefore have been composed between 
that date and March 24 following. It could not have been acted 
at any Christmas revels earlier than those of 1553-54. 

A similar error of dating occurs in the discussion of the Privy 
Council’s order for pulling down Rosseter’s theatre in Black- 
friars (p. 246). ‘‘The Council’s order,’’ says Professor Hille- 
brand, ‘was issued Jan. 26, 1616. It is printed in Boswell- 
Malone .... with the date 1617; but Mrs. Stopes’ transcripts 
of the Privy Council Registers . . . . show this to be incorrect.” 
Mr. Hillebrand has fallen into the old snare of the two calendars: 
1617 was the date, as Professor Adams (Shakespearean Play- 
houses, 346) and other modern authorities have stated. The 
point is not trivial since the important new document printed 
by Mr. Hillebrand at this place makes it clear that much more 
than three weeks must have elapsed between Henslowe’s death 
(Jan. 6, 1615-6) and the Council’s final quashing of the theatri- 
cal project. 

Let me conclude by reaffirming that Professor Hillebrand 
has given us an interesting and valuable book. It is so certain 
to be used by other serious students that it would have gained by 
the inclusion in an appendix of the Latin texts of all the essential 
documents not previously published. The author’s abridgments 
in English appear to have been made with accuracy and good 
judgment, but there are, of course, passages where one would 
like to know what the original really says. The date, for example 
(p. 180), “‘the next Tuesday after the eighteenth of Easter,” 
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lacks something of clearness. On page 199 there is a question 
of translation from the French, this time in connection with a 
well known passage in a letter of M. de la Boderie, the French 
Ambassador, which Mr. Hillebrand paraphrases thus: “a play 
. ...in which the king, his Scotch mines, and his favorites had 
been ridiculed. His majesty was represented as cursing heaven 
over a mischance in hawking, striking a gentleman, and getting 
drunk at least once a day.’’ The French text of the first sen- 
tence, as quoted by Sir Edmund Chambers (Elizabethan Stage, 
III, 257), reads: “‘ilz avoient dépéché leur Roy, sa mine 
d’Escosse et tous ses Favorits d’une estrange sorte.” I am 
aware that Mr. Wallace speaks of an unpublished document 
found by him in France in which the Blackfriars boys are said 
to have made local jokes on the recent discovery of King James’s 
silver mine in Scotland (Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses, 
221); but from the context, if not also the grammar, of Boderie’s 
words I should suppose that what the play ridiculed was James’s 
Scotch manner, not his silver mine. 
TUCKER BROOKE 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
FROM THE BEGINNING OF PRINTING TO THE END oF 1922. 
Arthur G. Kennedy. Cambridge and New Haven. Harvard 
University Press—Yale University Press. 1927. Pp. xiii, 517. 


This is without doubt the most important contribution of 
recent years within the field of the English language. It is the 
result of some fourteen years’ research; and “more than fifteen 
thousand volumes of serial publications have been checked.” 
With its 13,402 items (titles of books and articles) the volume 
is offered as a complete book of reference on the subject of the 
scientific study of English; books dealing with the artistic as- 
pect—literary style, art of expression—have been omitted, 
unless they emphasize questions of grammatical usage. Like- 
wise also rhetorics and textbooks, and for the most part ele- 
mentary grammars, and dictionaries published after 1800 fall 
outside the scope of the Bibliography. The material is presented 
under the following ten heads: General Collections; General 
and Historical Writings; English Paleography; English and 
Other Languages; Anglo-Saxon or Old English; Middle English; 
Modern English; Recent Tendencies in English; History of the 
Study of the English Language; Theory and Method of the 
Study and Teaching of English. (Of these the divisions repre- 
sented by the largest amount of published writings are Modern 
English, ca. 6,700 items; General and Historical Writings, 1700, 
and Old English, 1200). It is a volume that every worker in 
English will want to consult often; to the investigator it is 
absolutely indispensable. 
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The editor has done well to pay special attention to reviews, 
“not only because of their critical importance, but also because 
they furnish a continuous index to the history of the linguistic 
study of English by virtue of the data they furnish and the 
opinions they express.”’ So under each book listed the important 
reviews will also be found mentioned with the date and the 
place where it can be found. 

The editor invites users of the book to supplement the 
material it contains in the field of their interest. I therefore 
take the liberty to add here the following titles: 


Page 

275: Ashbaugh, Ernest J. The Iowa Spelling Scales. Their 
Derivation, Use and Limitations. 1919. Pp. 144. 

126: Aurner, Nellie S. ‘An analysis of the interpretations of 
the Finsburg documents,”’ University of Iowa Monographs, 
I, 6. 1917. Pp. 29. 
Bjérkman, Erik. “Engelska Ortnamn,’’ Nordisk Tid- 
skrift (Letterstedtske), 1911. Pp. 553-570. 
Brown, Goold. The First Lines of English Grammar. 
N. Y. 1826. Pp. 108. 
Brynjulfsson, G. “Oldengelsk og Oldnorsk,” Antikvarisk 
Tidskrift, 1852-1854. Pp. 81-143. 
Bédtker, A. Trampe. ‘Det norrgne maalet i England,” 
Syn og Segn, Vol. XXI, 1915. Pp. 145-155. 

: Concrete Investigation of the Material of English Spelling. 
Published by the University of South Dakota. 1913. 
Pp. 21. 

Flom, George T. “Det norske sprogs bruk og utvikling 
i Amerika. Nordmandsforbundet. Oslo, Norway. 1912. 
Pp. 233-250. 

Flom, George T. “The Gender of English Loan-nouns 
in Norse Dialects in America.” Journal of Germanic 
Philology. 1903. Pp. 1-31. 

Flom, George T. “Place-name Tests of Racial Mixture 
in Northern England. Modern Language Notes. 1924. 
Pp. 203-212. 

: Greenwood, Ellis, und Végler, Romulus. Englische 
Sprech- und Schreibweise. Mit genauer Angabe der 
Aussprache, sowie grammatischen und synomischen 
Erklarungen. Hamburg. 1895. Pp. 194. 

: Hollander, L. M. “Beowulf 33,’’ Modern Language Notes, 
XXXII. 1917. Pp. 246-247. 

Hubbard, Frank Gaylord. ‘The Plundering of the Hoard 
in Beowulf,” University of Wisconsin Studies in Language 
and Literature, II. Pp. 20. 1920. 

54: Jakobsen, Jakob. Etymologisk Ordbog over det norrene 
Sprog paa Shetland. Part I, pp. 240, 1908; Part II, 
pp. 241-480, 1909; Part III, pp. 481-722, 1912; Part IV, 
pp. 723-1032, and xviii plus xlviii, 1922. Reviews: 
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Arkiv for nordisk Filologi, XX VI, 1910, pp. 381-384 
(A. B. Larsen); Litbl, XXX, p. 321 (B. Kahle); Year- 
Book of the Viking Club and Society for Northern Research, 
I, 1909, pp. 85-86 (A. W. Johnston); I. c. V., 1912-1913, 
pp. 56 (W. P. Ker); Old Lore Miscellany, I, 1909, pp. 337- 
339 (presumably by A. W. Johnston); MdnLR, XVII, 
1922, pp. 203-204 (J. G. Robertson). 

: Jespersen, Otto. “Tid og Tempus, Fortsatte logisk- 
grammatiske Studier.”” Kgl. da. Vid. Selsk, 1914, 5-6. 
Pp. 367-420. - 

: Merbot, Reinhold. Asthetische Studien zur angelsichs- 
ischen Poesie. Breslau, 1883. Pp. 51. 

: To Moorman’s The Place-Names of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, the review in year-book of the Viking Club and 
Society for Northern Research, 1911, pp. 47-48 (presumably 
by A. W. Johnston) should be given. 

: Murray, Lindley. English Grammar. New York. 1823. 
Pp. 312. (Based on the two-volume edition listed in the 
Bibliography. Pp. 217.) 

: Petrie, George (Kirkwall, Orkney). ‘“‘Oldtidslevninger paa 
Orkengerne. Antikvarisk Tidskrift, 1852-1854. Pp. 144- 
157. (Also discusses Orkney words and names.) 

: Sadler, P. Grammaire Pratique, de la Langue Anglaise. 
14th edition, Paris, 1840. Pp. 323. 22nd edition, 1873. 
Pp. 420. 

: Seidel, A. Phraseologie der englischen Sprache. Leipzig, 
1905. Pp. 104 (might perhaps rather be put on p. 377). 

: Sephton, J. A Handbook of Lancashire Place-Names. 
Liverpool, 1913. 

: Skeat, W. W. The Place-Names of Cambridgeshire. Cam- 
bridge, 1904. 

: Skeat, W. W. The Place-Names of Bedfordshire. Cam- 
bridge. 1906. 

: Watson, George. “The Dialect of Upper Teviotdale.” 
Hawick Archeological Society’s Transactions, 1915. Pp. 
1-11. 

or 246: Watson, George. “The Story of Scottish Diction- 
ary-Making.” Hawick Archeological Society's Tran- 
sactions, 1916. Pp. 1-6. 

: Watson, George. “John Halliday, “The Rustic Bard’.” 
Hawick Archeological Society’s Transactions, 1917. Pp. 
1—4 (contains a brief glossary). 

: Wilks, John and Lacey, A. D. Catalog of Works Dealing 
with Western Palaography in the Libraries of the University 
of London. 1921. Pp. 105. 

: Wyld, H. C., and Hirst, T. O. The Place-Names of 
Lancashire. London. 1911. 

Review: Year-Book of the Viking Club, 1911, pp. 58- 
59. 
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383: Palmer, A. S. The Folk and Their Word-Lore. London, 
1904. Pp. 194. 

Under Scottish dialect works or glossaries I am inclined to 
think that further items in Old Lore Miscellany might have been 
included on pp. 399-403; e.g., those from Sutherland, on p. 28, 
Volume V, Part I, signed D. B. (D. Beaton?), and others else- 


where. 
GEORGE T. FLom 





Essays IN Memory OF BARRETT WENDELL (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press) is a miscellany composed by some of Professor 
Wendell’s former assistants in his courses “to express their 
admiration and affection for the man.” A few of the essays do 
so directly—Barrett Wendell, Teacher, Professor Wendell and 
the Philosophers, and Stelligeri; and in Dr. H. W. L. Dana’s 
Six Centuries Since Dante there is some interesting testimony 
on his personal relations with political radicals who remained 
his friends. The other essays deal with a variety of subjects, 
a tendency to stress historical traditions and literary values 
being perhaps their only connection with one another and with 
Mr. Wendell’s point of view. The most noteworthy are O. J. 
Campbell’s What is Comparative Literature?, J. B. Fletcher’s 
The Crux of Dante’s Comedy, H. R. Patch’s Chaucer and Medieval 
Romance, H. B. Lathrop’s In Praise of Cervantes, and Paul 
Kaufman’s Heralds of Original Genius. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 

University of Illinois 





Poe’s SHort Stories. Edited with an Introduction by Killis 
Campbell. American Authors Series. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. New York, 1927. Pp. xxxvi+460. $1.50. 


Professor Campbell in this contribution to the American 
Authors Series has brought together into a single volume all of 
Poe’s narratives “that may, by any just or liberal interpretation 
of the term, be reckoned as short stories.’”” The number runs 
to forty-two. In conformity with the admirable ideal of the 
Series to publish “authentic texts,”’ the editor has here adopted 
as his text that of “the latest known publication or revision 
which received the author’s supervision and sanction.” In 
the Introduction to his collection, Professor Campbell has 
hardly had room to essay any fresh interpretation of Poe’s 
genius nor to examine fully the estimates of recent criticism. 
The character of the Series doubtless determined the character 
of the Introduction, which gives us an authoritative sketch of 
what is at present known about the life and works of Poe, with 
a few hints as to the lines of future research. The editor’s 
Selected Reading List and his Bibliography of Poe’s Stories and 
Sketches add greatly to the utility of the book. . 

H.S.V.J. 





